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MUTTRA, 


PART I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

Muttra, ot more correctly Mathura, 1 a district of the Agra division, forms 
_ , . „ . part of tho Jumna basin. It is bouuded on the east 

by tahsil Jalesar of Eta ; on the north-east by tahsils 
Hafchras, IglSs, and Kliair of the AHgarh district. On north-west-by-north 
it marches "with the tahsil last named and with the Gurgaon district of the 
Panjab; on south-west- by-west with the native state of Bhartpur. Its south- 
south-eastern boundary is supplied by tahsils Kivaoli, Agra, aud Itimadpur 
of the Agra district. Mnttra extends from 27°-13'-35 /? ' to 2?°-58 , -0 // north 
latitude, and from 77°-20 / -30' / to 7S°-17'-0' 7 east longitude. It is in shape 
like au imperfect crescent whose convex side swells out south-eastwards, 
whose horns and hollow centre look up towards the north-east. Its length 
along its lengthiest section, from the junction of the Gurgaon and Bhartpur 
to the junction of the Eta and Agra frontiers, is about 60 miles; its greatest 
breadth, along a section at right angles to that just taken, is about 40. The 
total area of the district, according to the latest official statement, 2 is 929,737 
acres, or 1,452*7 square miles. Its total population according to the census of 
the present year (1881) is 671,690, or about 462-9 to the square mile. But of 
both area and population further details will be given in Part III. of this notice. 
Enough here to add that in parganah Muttra lie imbedded several villages 
belonging to Bhartpur. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district or collec- 
Admvnistrative sub-diri- borate is divided into six tahsils or sub-collectorates. 
b5ods * In these have been merged and lost 16 of the ancient 

sub-divisions known as pargauas or baronies. The jurisdictions of civil and 
criminal justice are the two munsifis or petty judgeships and the 24 thanas or 
police-circles 3 respectively. The relative position of the various tahsils, munsifis, 

’ and thdnas; the area, population, and revenue of the tahsils ; and the names of 

‘The former is tbe official spelling ; the latter tbe correct transliteration according to the 
system officially adopted in other cases. This notice cannot claim to be ranch more than a com- 
pilation from the scholarly Mathura Memoir (I860) of Mr. 3?. S. Growse, C.S., C.I.E., and from 
the Settlement Report (1879) of Mr. R. S. Wbitewfty, C.S. But the compiler has also to record 
his obligations to the tahsil Rent-rate Rtports of Mr, M. A. McConaghey, C.S.} to the yearly 
administration reports of tbe north -Western Provinces Government and its subordinate depart- 
ments ; to the records of the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces ; to the A.chaologiail 
Survey Reports of Major-General A. Cunningham, R.E., C.S.I..; and to brief notes, which in their 
places will be duly acknowledged, by various officers now or formerly posted in tbe district. But 
these have not been the only authorities. References to several well-known works, such as the 
Supplemental Glossary and Indian Historians of Sir H. Elliot, C.S., K.C.B., and the Hand-book to 
Agra (1878) of Mr. H. G. Keene. G.S., will be found scattered through the footnotes. 

4 Government Circular No. 64, dated 15th October, 1880. 3 To the police-stations 

of some circles are attached cutposts (thauii). The total number of the latter is seven. But 
see below, sections.ou police. 



CTIAKGE3 IN SUB-DIVISIONS. 3 

the sixteenth-century pnrganahs from which those lahstls are descended, tnay 
be gathered nl a glance from the following table : — 



Ancient 
pntpinn or 
barony ns 
entered in 
AMinr's 
Institutes 
(1590). 

Area in 1S80. 

Popula- 
tion In 
1881. 

Land re- 


1 

Modern inbsfl 
nr sub collcc- 
loratc (lfe&l). 

Acres. 

Square! 

miles. 

venue, 

ISFn-st 

(excluding 

cesses). 

Police-circle or 
fhnna (18S1). 

! Mnnsifi or 
petty judge- 
ship (Issl), 






Its. 



1. Sfitlabnd... 

Mali &bnn , 
dalesar, nnd 
Kbnndnuli 
of snrknr 
Agra. 

115,378 

i 

180-2 

89,217 

3,16,900 ! 

Sfidabail, Saltpan. 


2. Mababau, 

Mnhiibnn and 
Jalcsar. 1 

102,817 

23S-7 

110,829 

3,14,228 

Mahiban, ItSyn, 
Baldeo. 

Mahaban. 

I 

. 

3. Mat 

Mfilifilmn of 
snrknr Apra 
and Nobjliil 
of rarUar 
Kol. 

142,0110 


05,446 

2,07,382 

Mat, Nobjliil, 
Surfr. 

4. Muttra ... 

Manpotln or 
M a n p o r a, 
Mat burn and 
Mnlioli of 
i.arknr Agra; 
Sabiirof far* 
liiirSaU&t'.* 

250,451 

400 * 

i 

! 

220,307 

3,42,731 

Muttra city, Mut- 
tra cantonments, 

1 (4 o li n r d h a it, 
Armp.Soiikb, ill,! 
Fa tab, Uriiidi- 

bail, Kasulpur, 
Jait. j 

■ 

■Muttra. 

C, Chli at ft ... 

Sabir ... 

1C3.COO 

235*7 

54,505 

2.01,278 

Clibiitn, Sherparb,' 
fc'ahir, liar-ana. 

* 


6. IvO v i mi 

ft 

PS, 735 

| 

154 5 

cr»,si>3 

t 

1,07,207 

Ivo«i, Majltoi. 


Total ... 

29,737 i 

m 


10,08,725 
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MUTTRA. 


•show liow small most have been the parganah named after the latter. Maholi, 
■the Madhupuri of Sanskrit litcraturo, but now an insignificant village, is four 
•miles only from Mathura or Muttra city. Tho placo which gavo its title to 
•parganak Mnngotla was still, in Sir Henry Elliot’s day (18-14), the site of a 
•police-station. It has since, however, been divided into four shares (pntii), of 
which each is accounted a separato village ; and from the revenue-roll its namo 
has been erased. Tho singlo pargannh was afterwards cleft into throe, called 
■Sonkk, Sonsa, and Arlng ; the last, a creation of early British rule, containing 
•also par-ts of Sahar-. Muhiiban contained tho whole of tho later parganahs, jl Idl, 
■Sonai, and -Raya, besides 80 villages 1 of the later parganah Sddabad. Sndnbad 
was formed in the reign of SMhjnhan (1628-58), when his famous minister. 
S’ad-ullah Kh&n, founded S’adabad town and subordinated to it all the surround- 
ing country. That surrounding country comprised a few villages of Klmndanli 
■and 200 of Jalesar. Thogreator portions of Khandanli and Jnlesar now lie in 
Agra and Eta respectively. But from Jalesar woro detached also parganahs 
Sahpciu and Mursdn. Part -of tho last is now included in talisil Malmban and 
part in the Aligarh district. 

Of sarkar Kol or Koil the only part which now lies in Muttra is Nob or 
JNoJi-jhiL Tho latter name, which means Noab’s-lake, might bo applied to any 
large flooded surface ; and is actually given to the groat sheet of water from 
which the parganah capital derived its name. The parganah itself was in later 
days always known as Noh-jhil ; and the Noh of tho Institutes can therefore be 
regarded as an abbreviation only. In Gurgaon, however, not far distant from 
the Muttra border, stands a salt-making town which bears the name of Hob tout 
court. 

Like Kol, the Saluir prefecture bad but one pargnnah in this district, and 
that was tho homo parganah Sakdr. At some time during tho long reign of 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707) the sarkar itself disappeared, being superseded as an 
administrative division by the new sarkar of Matburd. 2 But the parganah 
remained ; and till after Aurangzeb’s dentil, till the dissolution of Muhammadan 
and the rise of Jat power, it remained undivided. The Jats (1712-76) dissolved 
it, however, into four parts. Of these oue continued to bear tho name of Sahar ; 
two more became parganahs Shergarh aud Kosi; while the fourth, afterwards 
reunited with that last named, was called parganah Skdkpur. The SMlipur 

* Thus Sir Henry Elliot and Mr. Wliitcwny, but Mr. Growse Bays 1 0. 9 After 1669 

courtly historians were in tho habit of calling Mathura Islampur or Islamabad. In the same 
way Brindaban became Miiminnbad, “ the town of true believers. But such names, imposed by 
the arrogance of a sometime bigoted minority, have seldom stuck. Dchli is seldom Shahjalian- 
nhnd, Agra rarely Alcbarnbiid, and Gorakhpur no longer Munzzamabad. The title of Allahabad 
or. 1U babas has perhaps remained only because tho old Hindu Proyag had, before it* Muslim 
refouudation, been deserted. 
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village from which it took its tillo adjoins tlio Gtirgfion frontier, and was tlio 
field of a half-forgotten battle (1720) between the emperor Mnhainmad Shfili 
and the rebel Sayyids of Barba. From Snhiir and a few villages of Sonkh was 
formed, late in the Iasi century, pargnnali Gobardhmu This was, after tlio 
expulsion of the dais, created by Shah Alain’s minister, Naj.of Khan, ns n fief for 
Raza Quli Beg. After the Great Rebellion (1857-58) tlio name of Snlmr fell 
into desuetude, as the head-quarters of the talisil which then included it wero 
removed, for greater safety, to the large fort-liko hostel (sardi) at Chhfita. 

On the death (17S2) of Nnjaf Khtln the sway of Delhi was once moro over- 
thrown, this time by the Mnrhattns under Sindhin. Sindhia in turn succumbed 
to Lord Lake : and by the treaty of Anjangaon, ratified on the penultimate 
day of 1803, most of what is now Muttra passed into the hands of the Bri- 
tish. Of tlio sixteen pargnnahs above italicized all savo Aring wero now in 
existence ; of the remaining fifteen, and of that Jalcsar, which till lately 
formed part of this district, the conquerors disposed in the following way: — 
Kohjhil was included in the British district of Fatchgarli ; Sadabad, Sahpau, 
Jalcsar, Ruya, Mat, Mnlmban, Sonni, ami Mttrsan, in the British district of 
ElAwa and Muttra in the British district of Agra. But Gobardhnn was 
granted free of assessment to Lachhman Singh, Jat, whoso father, Ranjit, raja 
of Bhartpur, had assisted Lord Lako with 5,000 horses. 

To favoured grantees passed also Kosi, Shcrgarli, Sonkli, and Sonsa, but 
wlio were their actual recipients isa rather doubtful qucslion. In 1819 1 Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie mentions them as relinquished by Sindhia in 1808. Regulation 
XII. of 180G anuexes Sonkli, Sonsa, and Sali/ir to tlio district of Agra, setting 
forth that after the treaty of Anjangaon they bad been a British gift to the 
Bhartpur rfija, and that under treaty dated April 7th, 1805, he had restored 
them. But in Mr. Aitchison’s copy of this treaty nono of the said parganahsis 
oven named. In 1808, when they were finally surrendered to the English 
Government, the Resident with Sindhia tolls the Collector of Agra that they 
had been the untaxed domain of the Marhalta princesses Balia Bai, Baiza Bai, 
and Cliumua Bai. In tlio treaty of Mustnfupur again, which the British strnck 
with Sindhia on the 22nd November, 1805, tlio former promise 3 to grant to 
the second lady an untaxed domain similar to that held by the first, and to 
make a smaller landed concession to tlio third. Both grants wore to be in Hin- 
dustan. That to Baiza Bai, Sindhia’s wife, was to be worth Rs. 2,00,000, and 
that to Chumna Bai, his daughter, Rs. 1,00,000 yearly. From all these facts 
Mr. Whiteway infers that, on the conclusion of the Anjangaon treaty, Sonkh, 
‘Para. US of Ills Minute dated July 1st of that year. * Article 9, 
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MUTTRA, 


Sah&r, and Sousa were at once granted to the raja of Bhartpnr, while Kosi 
and Shergarli were soon afterwards restored to Sindhia as provision for J3alla 
Bai. After the defeat of Bhartpur by Lord Lake in 1805 the three former 
parganahs were probably resumed by the English and bestowed on Sfndliia as a 
dower for Baiza Bai and Cbumna Bai ; while in 1808 all five tracts were pro- 
bably restored to the British Government in lieu of a money compensation. 
But it would appear that, though paying no British land-tax, Shergarh and 
Kosi were considered part of British territory from 1803 j Sonkb, Sabir, and 
Sonsa from 1806 onwards. 

Gobardhan was annexed to the Agra district by Regulation V. of 1826. 
The preamble of that enactment records that the parganah was resumed in con- 
sequence of Lachhman Singh’s death. But in the first Settlement Report, dated 
July 9tb, 1828, the Agra Collector described this tract as reverting to English 
rule after the falLof Bhartpur in 1825. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
grant was resumed less by reason of Lachhman Singh’s death than by reason 
of that year’s war. In 1804 was formed 'the .Aligarh district, and to it, from 
Fatehgarh and Etdwa, were transferred parganahs Nohjbil, Sadabad, Sshpau, 

Rdya, Mdt, Mursan, Jalesar, Mahaban, and Sonai, 
(i 82 <) and Muttra ( 1832 ) Mursan excepted, they were all m 1824 rotrans- i 
districts. ferred to the new district, which took its name 

from Sfidabad. In 1 832 the civil head-quarters of this district wero removed 
to Muttra, which, from the outset of British sway, had remained a military 
station. 

To the eight Sadabad parganahs were now added from Agra those seven 
others called Muttra, Gobardhan, Sonkb, Sahnr, Sonsa, and Shergarli. From 
Sonkh and Sabtir was formed parganah Arlng. A slight alteration of tbo frontier 
with Gurg&on was effected, the domain named ICharaut being recoived in 
exchange for thatnamed Biruki. The tahsils of Kobjbil, Mat, Jalesar, Mahaban, 
and S&dabad had seemingly existed before ; now were created those of Sah/ir, 
Aring, and Kosi. Thus, from parts of the older Sadabad and Agra districts, 
was formed in 1832 the subject of this notice, its 16 parganahs being distribu- 
ted amongst eight tahsils. 

In 1840 a border tract, including part of parganah Mursdn, was annexed 
from Aligarh. It comprised, amongst other lands, tbo domains of Madim, 
Dunetia,°iCr-Lasbkarpur, and Sonkh ; but this last, Sonkb, must not bo confused 
with that already mentioned, which lies on the opposite or Bhartpur side of 
the district. Until 1S74 1 no further changes of area took place. But in 1859 

*By a clerical error the settlement report makes this date 1872. Jalesar was, however, 
transferred on the firs: day of the finaociat year 1874*75. 
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Xfi'ilH nnd M.i*. were unit'd under >:-qim!er- nl Mat : while tlm 
Ce tv.<<\ ;>I rd f.V-'ll J*r.J at** !.. .vl.qnaTt*r* c.-.ijm d Si i'< h»* renamed F<>r 

r. *»•.*!» >'ij ?.-,*}:•«} A * it- in l-** 1 *” t Mtilirs. In 1 S7*i par* 

*'*t!i.*.3* ;.nd • i; «!:.!< • ar v.,v- tj.v.ef* •! t«» Agfa, I’ul f‘-r ill' 11 purposes of 

>■> « ’.iiti 1 1 i" l-o i«I< red pari of this 


■A <■ 


i.tf 

i ! <■ , ‘ 


i 5\ ( 1 


r..» r- inj • until l. c 7S, wh» n to it* homo 


t 


VO- \ i 


>.*. iirii :» J 
.1 

' ■} 

f:<-m taiell of Agra. 1 At tin* opening 
which I in I!;** «-«sr:# »{ o« •" -jni'iit, tlio par* 

and *.!:« «*J:Iy ; siU-.j j\ r« *gl»i»i d Were tin.' MS 


;*i > : 

in s' 




r:< 


. s -.nr:. 


, i < f w. r> »!jo»a:i lii<- limit*. within which 

civil ’«(»;•■ }■• **«.< r<*i * » *1 by the two 

The r «■{ hr iuMauc" east of the dunum 

5' <• Mil r.hr.n, rbat M <>; ;!.<• .huin.r, th«* Muttra tri* mud. 1 »n{ « from |>ot!i 

* v » f <h - .! »•.(•♦< I '•{to.v.h, el linn, wh \ .o«" 5*> ll>. 1 ,tu)0, travel to tho 

rniitof :! e Fn! -At. dgc Apt.*. Tie Jjt;*!.* -l judicial authority if the Agra 
.1*., v. !.o .:<• : i. ♦ .% 5 ;»:ih, 5 ,-th • iv il and ft imitsnl, and t:i< .«■ criminal c.w*'M 
<- 5 i mittm ui U> tn Maphitn'.. *J i:** mnghiejhl mid n-vcmic rotirts tiro 


tie 


• j ♦]' *t j**» •• . 


an! hn ? nbi«:dinr.te ^tnt7. cored-ting n< :i 


Hite < f e.i> < riant* t oll'.et ten d< |,*.*ty inagi-lrateMNdWt-its, the *dx tahsil- 
thir *, and :i 1« rich «•! Jn.!,n;ary j,:»siv<» «:agi»tr;.t< Tin-v la-t. who one nml all 
til :,t liijtiijnl an, ijinsil- r in the 3 1 * -* nt y* ,ar nsm*. The principal civil ofliciah 
r< maiiiiiie *,<• he nn ntiotu .! ate th« «-i\il Mtr;p*on ntni Im native n<>*>[ji(:mt l tilo 
iTnttict the canal « n”hn < r, th<* <ii**tri«*t Mtpcrimendcnt of police, 

tl.e :i*»3*tanl Mth*ih j.my opintu :»e««nt f the ilepnly-itn-pcctor of pchooU, tho 
In aiiinii*t«T *»f tin* lii^lt tchool and tho p«*M tint* tor. It need hardly, porhaps, 
l<o jjiemiomd that tin* chief cjki cutive oliicer of the district is the maoistralo- 
collcctor. 'Jin? local reptt M-ntatiio of tin* Empress hu exerts a more or less 
j>af<t:t control over rdnn»-t ovtry hrnnch «>f the administration. 

lint the capital, Muttra, is a military as well as a civil station. In Its 
cantonments is quartered a regiment of British cavnlry. 
There is a chaplain, and the usual stud* of an Indian 
garrison is in other respects complete. Tho civil district lies within tho military 
district commanded hy the brigadier-general at Agra. 

If we excludo its eastern corner comprising Sadabad and thoso parts of 
General mnery. Tho the adjoining Mulmban which lie east of Baldco village, 
IJrnj-mnmlni. modern Muttra coincides almost exactly with tho Brnj- 

^ ^On the same date Oat October) the bulk o£ livUsfl Jalcaar vas tranetcrrcii from Agra to 


Amt military furce. 
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mandal of Hindu topography. The Braj-mandal or Herd-circle is the country 
s roun< * Q°k u l and Brindaban, where the divine brothers Krishna and Balaram- 
grazed fclioir cattle j and to make the tour of its'eireuit, which measures 84 ko$ 
/.about 168. miles), is still a meritorious act of pilgrimage. . The first aspect 
of this Holy Laud is a little disappointing to the student of Sanskrit literature,, 
who has been led by the glowing praises of the poets to anticipate a second- 
vale of Tempo, A similarly unfavourable impression is produced upon the* 
mind of any chance traveller who is whirled along the dusty high road, and can- 
scarcely see beyond the hideous strip of broken ground reserved on either side- 
to supply the soil required for annual repairs. “ Nothing,” writes Jacquemon 6- 
in 182U-30, "can bo less picturesque.”* The general flatness of the land is as- 
depressing as elsewhere in the plains of these provinces,. The 'soil, being- 
sandy and thin, is unfavourable to the growth of large trees. For the same 
reason the dust is, in most months, deep on all the thoroughfares? and, if the- 
slightest. air is stirring, rises to blur the landscape in a dense and cloudy haze. 
The Jumna for two-tliirds of the year meanders sullenly, a mere rivulet, between- 
wide expanses of sand .bounded by monotonous flats of cultivation,, or by hi oh 
.banks which the soon-spent force of contributory runnels has cracked intc 
unlovely chasms and ravines naked of all verdure. 

The general poverty of Braj-mandal is the inspiration of a popular Hindi 
couplet, in which Krishna's neglect to enrich the land of bis birth with any 
choicer product than the wild caper 2 is cited as an instance of his wilfulness. 

Mr. Growse'translates as follows: — 

* Krishna, yon see, .will never lose his wayward whims and vapours p 
Kor Kabul teems with luscious fruit, while Braj boasts only capers.” 

In the rains, however, when all pilgrimages are made, the Jumna is a> 
mighty stream, a mile or more broad. Its many tributary watercourses as- 
well as all the ponds are filled to ( overflowing. The rocks and hills are- 
clothed with foliage; the dusty plain is transformed into a green sward?, 
and the smiling prospect goes far to justify the warmest panegyrics of tho 
Hindu poets, whose appreciation of the scenery, it must be remembered, has 
been, .intensified by religious enthusiasm. But at all seasons of the year, 
perhaps, the landscape has a quiet charm of its own. A sudden turn in 
the winding lane reveals a grassy knoll with stone-built well and overhanging 
pipal ; 8 or some sacred grove, where gleaming tufts of capers and the 
white-blossomed artisa weed are dotted about between the groups of weird pilu* 
trees with their clusters of tiny berries and strangely gnarled and twisted 


* His description app 
of Braj-mandal ? 

persica. 


lies, however, rather to the west- Jumna than to the east- Jumna part 
Karl!, Capparis aphylla. • l JFicui retigiosa. * Sulvadora 
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trunks, nil entangled in a dense undergrowth of prickly hushes; while in tlie 
centre, bordered with flowering oleander and vivura , a still cool pond reflects 
the modest shrine and well-fomvd bush of holy basil that surmount the raised 
terrace, from which a broad flight of stops, gift of some thankful pilgrim from 
afar, leads down to the water’s edge. 

Having said so much for general scenery, wo pass to the preciser but less 

readable details of geographical description. Muttra lies, 
I’ll vsical features. . ... . „ , _ ' ... ... 

as already mentioned, m tiro basin of the Jumna. Vistblo 

from almost every part of the If hart pur and Gurgaon borders, low hills in a fow 
scattered spots protrude across the former to invade the district itself. But 
that district may, nevertheless, he described as a plain, sloping, at the rate of 
about 1*28 feet per mile, in the direction of tho river’s course. Tho descent is 
therefore from north-north-west to south-south-east^ and the elevation above sea- 
level, about 620 loot in the former quarter, falls to about 5l»l> in tho latter. The 
hills nowhere rise more than 2U0 foot above the plain. Walled by ravines and 
sand-dunes, the broad Jumna-cutting rarely sinks more than 30 feet below it. 
The lowlands beside tho river are as usual callod khddir ; and tho upland plains 
above it, bdwjar. The country is now everywhere cultivated and cannot even boast 
the usual allowance of plantations. But hero and there linger a fow patches of 
sorubwood tending to justify the accusation of wildness which in 1825 Bishop 
llebor brought against it. Tho herds of antelope arc so numerous that ono 
seldom travels many miles along a byc-road without seeing a black-buck, fol- 
lowed by his harem, hound across tho path. The cliiof natural peculiarity of 
tho district is, however, tho want of rivers. Its one perennial stream, tho J ummi, 
divides it into two not very unequal portions, tho eastern of about 641 and tho 
western of about 810 square miles. 

Tho eastern portion, which contains in south-eastward order tahsils Mat, 
Mahnban, and Stldnbad, is a fair sample of tho sconory usu- 
ally found in the tract ( Diitib) between the Jumna and Gauges. 
Abundantly watered by both wells and rivers, it is also carefully cultivated. 
Its luxuriant crops and lino mango-gro\'cs indicate tho fertility of tho soil, and 
render tho landscape not unploasing to tho eye. Though of little interest to 
the historian and tho antiquary, it is to llio farmer and tho economist by far 
the most important part of the district. Tho agricultural population is denser 
than in western Muttra, and its predilection for living in scattered hamlets 
gives the country a less solitary air. Two intermittent stroams, tho Pathw&lia 
and tho Jhirua, carry towards the Jumna tho drainage of northern MAt and 
central Sadabad respectively, A few villages of tho former are watered by a 
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distributary from the Mut branch of the Ganges canal. Above Bhadaura of 
tahsil Mat several old beds'of the Jumna have transformed ' themselves iuio 
lagoons. The wavy ridges of sand which Hank the stream stretch further 
inland than on the opposite side of the water. Isolated dnnes may be seen 
miles eastwards, on the uplands, whither they were probably blown .by the 
•wind. Below Bhadaura the river-thank Becomes gnawed into ravines,' which. are 
dwarf likenesses of those in the trans-Jumna tract of A^ra. 1 

O 

The western part of the district includes in south-eastward order the 
Kosi, Chhata, and Head-quarters tahsils. Its surface is per-' 
haps less uneven than that of eastern Muttra : but it is 
slightly hog-backed, its line of highest elevation lying, though parallel to the 
-Jumna, at some distance from both river and Bharipur horderi The rural 
inhabitants .eschew hamlets and sleep in semi-fortified villages. Thiseentraliza- 
tion is partly due to the quality of the water, which in outlying spots. is often 
undrinkable ; partly to the great sanctity of some of the village sites as com- 
pared with those on the east of the river ; but chiefly to historical causes dating 
from the last century, when such strongholds were needed to protect the'.hus- 
baudman from the onslaughts of the Jats and the Marhattas. Most of the 
larger villages, as well as the large towns of Muttra, Brindaban, and Kosi, lie 
on this side of the Jumna. Except that boundary river, the tract can boast no 
stream. It has no marshy spots beyond the hollows ( dahar ) where the rain* 
■water stands for a few. days. The only well-marked Hues of drainage are 
those two known as the “Western Depressions.” Bounding the Barsana hills, 
the first or northernmost drains the western edge of tahsll ChbSta aiid the 
north-western corner of tahsil Muttra. The second or southern line starts from 
Gobardbanand passes through Sonkh and Bhartpur into Agra."- Down both,- 
after heavy rain, speeds an occasional flood. 

Save along its very backs, no mangoes shade this side of the river. , The 
'untilled spaces would bo almost bare but for their stunted coatiDg of wild 
jujubes, 3 or their sparsely scattered acacias and tamarisks. 4 Perched on natural 
mounds or heaps of ancient rnins, many of the villages rise bleak and devoid 
' of trees. But near others, especially near those of older standing, lie large 
commons known as reserved lands ( rafehva ) or kadamb plantations (kadavib- 

hhandl). The poorer specimens are merely unreclaimed 
The commons. _ patches covered with wild capers, 5 pilu, and other 

stunted growths ; but on the better may be seen fine trees, such as kadatnbs , 6 

i Gazetteer, VII., 41 1 - 12 . 1 See preceding volume, pp.4t2, 430.' ^ " s Jharbcr,.- 

Zlzyphns ynwibiularia. 4 Acacia Arabxn (babul); Tamarix arlicluala (faros), Karil, 

already u.entio icd j bias, Capparis fwrriJa : 6 _ Anthoccpafos cademba. 
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■vvlnc.Ii moke ilu-ro reserved lands look like bits cut out of a veal forest. Tims 
alimlcd, limy arc often the pleasantest camping-grounds in Iho district. Many 
arc of considerable size. Tim largest in Ko«i, Kuinur, covers 513 acres ; l 3 i- 
snya. tlm largest in Ohlmla, 1*22. In some eases, such as those of the numer- 
ous waste lands about- Nnndgaon and of the Cuckoo forest ( Koldlaban) at Great 
Bathen, the woods arc preserved hecansc they arc sacred as places of pilgrimago 
Bui in all instances these scraps of wilderness are regarded with strong religions 
veneration, and an awful curse is supposed to fail on thoso who reclaim and 
plough them. 

The one great need of Iho west-Junma tract is water. Tho rainfall has 
indeed few channels by which to escape, and the Helds arc given the advantage 
of its almost, every drop. But tho generally saline character of tho wells pre- 
vents, when no rain falls to freshen them, their tiso. Whoro water is plentiful,- as 
round Sonkh of tahsll Muttra, tho industry of tho Jut culitivators is amply repaid ; 
and tho construction of tho Agra canal, which pierces tho tract from end to end, 
has therefore proved a vast, advantage. The only large lagoon is an old bed of 
tho Jnmnn, in die south of lalisil Muttra. Below this lagoon tho banks of tho 
river arc scored by ravines resembling those on tho opposite bank ; but thore is 
a long stretch of such erosions higher up, between Shergarh and Brind&ban. 
Elsewhere the shore consists of sandy downs, in some places sparsely cultivated, 
hut iu most producing only tall sarpat grass. 

In the three western tahslls just described lie the only hills of tho district. 

These petty eminences belong to several distinct 

IT ills* * ^ 

ranges. The most northerly is tho Charanpnluir in Little 
Ballien of Kosi— a low heap of stones about 100 yards long and 10 feet high, 
with a temple on its ridge. The elevation nearest to this ridge is the Nand- 
gdon'hill, some six miles further south-west. About 880 yards long, tho hitter 
is covered by the hovels of Nandgaon, the homo of Krishna’s foster-father ; and 
crowned by a temple sacred to that adoptive parent of divinity. Four miles 
south again lies the chief range of hills in Muttra. Beginning at the village 
of Uuchagaon, the main lino runs slong tho Bhartpur frontier ; and for four or 
five miles, as far as Nahra, the hill crest forms the district boundary. The 
range is covered with rough bouldors of tho same character as the hills them- ’ 
selves. It is for tho most part entirely barren, oven of trees. Rising suddenly 
to a general hoight of about 200 feet nbovo the plain, it is impassable except to 
unladen ponies or persons on foot. The denudation from tho hills has produced 
at their base a broad belt of sancl which, localty known as wctl, is devoted almost 
wholly to inferior autumn crops. Beneath it lie boulders, the continuation 
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of the neighbouring range, which in composition iter resemble. Ainrjt 
three-quarters of a mile from the main chain, and parallel to it. rise ihrw 
-detached failis. The southernmost, on trhich stands the village of Bnnkanh*. is 
some 440 yards only in length. About half a mile beyond is a smaller hill, 
severed by a narrow pass from another which risrs abruptly at 'Dhabnln. to end 
as abruptly at Barsana, tiro miles farther north. The Barsana height i s crowned 
by several temples sacred to Radba, the favourite mistress of Krishna: and the 
village of Uanpur occupies a depression in its centre. From this Uanpur north* 
wards half the hill is densely wooded with the cm ions dhn} and herein affords a 
contrast to the Bankauli elevation, which has but few trees. Between these 
, .outlying hills and the main range the soil is almost pure sand. 

''Tn-tahsil Muttra the principal range is the Ttajgiri or Annaknt of Gobnr- 
dhan. This, which Krishna is fabled to hare supported for a whole week on 
the tip of one of his rather numerous little fingers, is about fire miles Jons. At 
its northern end hardly more than a heap of stones, it ri«es at the southern to 
some 100 feet abore the plain. The rock is according to Ur. Whiteway qnartz- 
ose, according to Ur, Growse limestone. The former is more likely to he riri-.t : 
for, as northern outliers of the Upper Yindhyan series, all the hills in the dis- 
trict are presumably of more or less siliceous structure. • Kenr Gopnlpnr, in 
the south of the same tahsfl, is a curious elevation of the hard red earth seamed 
with ravines and containing nodules of quartz. It is far from any bills, but 
in formation resembles the hillocks at the foot, of the CbbStn range.?. 7he 
Charanpahar and the Rfijgiri consist chiefly of boulders : the other ranges, of 
rock in situ. 

The soils of Muttra much resemble those already described in the Agra 
notice. 2 On the uplands tbev rarr from etfmrf or 
loam to Ihur or sand. Dumat is found sparsely, hat 
least sparsely in Mat, Sadnbad, and KosL 3 The better descriptions ore of n rich 

brown colour, differing from this to lighter shades ; 
l plant.- 3u tjy, i a tier, through still excellent, being not quite so 

fertile us the first. The area of dumat is however small as compared with that 
of pitvjci or light loam, in which the prevailing soil there is r. large admixture 
of sand. Fiiiyn is, as its name denotes, rather yellow in hue ; and it diners 
from dumat in that it becomes lighter and more workable after rain, whereas 
dumat becomes sticky and greasy. Like most things this piliva vane 5 much 
in quality. The bat tt-r kinds are equal to perfect loam, the inferior approv'd 


.4r.fc'r«** IrtitlS*. - Onrr.. YIT . 41C-JT. ; Ia K-~=: >--rs U fcaq-r*, l-.rh 

pr Th^tiih hero Citing n* titter ft CC'StTkotfc ttiiv , luiA t±cz s*i*** j 

ir.'i its trsr imo ti.-.- test >■>£ tijt article ca tic- taii-ii itself. 
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licavlv to sand. Clay or maUu/dr is found only in those depressions known as 
InnUavdnliar. Hard and unyielding, it cannot, save in years of ample rain, bo 
worked bv native ploughs ; its favourite growth is gram . 1 Bhur is pure sand, 
hut the name is applied also to those lighter kinds of piliyn wherein sand pre- 
dominates. Sand rising unevenly in hillocks is called pulfi ; and the level 
spaces between such lnlloclis are known as pulaj. It is worthy of remark how 
universally the real bhur and path are accompanied by lowlying tarai or 
river-beds. It would seem that the notion of drainage into such lowlands is 
to carry away the alumina from the upper soil, leaving only the sandy parti- 
cles. Where this drainage has boon long continued and the soil lias become pnro 
sand, the force of the wind blowing stcadly in one direction drifts it into the 
pxitli hillocks just mentioned. In the ravines i bchar) of the Jumna the cultivation 
is not extensive ; and the soil, being largely mixed with nodular limestone 
(kavhnr) as well as denuded by drainage, is poor. On the uplands are no great 
tracts distinguished from one another by natural difference of soil $ the want of' 
rivers, and other striking physical features, combine to render the surfaco sin- 
gularly uniform. In valuing the. capacities of soils, other points besides their 
mere productiveness must be weighed. Thus, the soils that are pure sand arc 
not only less fertile in themselves than tho various loams and clays ; but, from 
their greater readiness to part with moisture, arc found wanting in years when 
the rainfall is scanty or ceases so early as to endanger tho sowings for the spring 
harvest. 


In the cutting of the Jumna the main soil divisions differ little from those 
lcnvinids on the uplands. Clay is (lie groundwork of all tho 

firmer soils. In the bed of the Noli lagoon, and in other 
plaeos where this soil is subject to tho influence of stagnant, water, the clay 
remains clay. Where, however, it is subject to the action of tho main stream, 
’the sand and vegetable matter suspended in the water mixes with the clay to - 
produce a rich stool-grey loam. In tho katris, or fertile doposits on tho edges 
of the river-bed, which are liable to yearly flooding, this is found in its highest 
excellence. On tho puvo sand of tho river-bed itself are grown in the dry sea- 
son very good melons. 

But, bore as elsewhere in the Agra division, more importance is attached 
Their artificial dis- to the artificial advantages than to the natural com- 
tinct,on * position of the soil . 8 Tho land may be watered or dry, 

near or distant from the homestead. Throughout tho district, therefore, all 
arable soil is classed under two hoads -.’-first, according to its opportunities of 
1 Cliaua, Ciecr arietinum, the Cere of Italy. 3 Sec preceding vol., pp. 10-11. 
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; mmihj, a ec6rfiAg « it. aca-essibiHij-, • Tfe field, capeMc rf art i. 
--.fical waterman, styled others Hal Those .nearest «, e, Viliam 
ore known jis bma, those- rather mere remote vsmtmj'ha, and the furthest mv.-Ty 

M Tl,e combinations" of ' the two classes giro sia- varieties, and ordinarilV 

no others are recognized;' . ‘ ' 

It is in truth artificial advantages, such as greater facilities of irrigation, 
-and the rather greater, prevalence of careful Jfifc husbandmen, which render 
eastern’ more fertile than western Muttra.' The soil of the cis-Jumna is on the 
- whole quite as good as that of the trans-Jumna tahsils ; 2 and. the weed baisuri r 
the pest of the latter,- is in the former replaced by the ; useftil wild/jujube, the 
food perhap.s'bf the Lotus-eaters. The prevailing natural mould of both tracts 
is an easily worked and productive Piliya, rising in places to the dignity of a 
rich brown loam. On the. west, of western Muttra,- the proximity of- the hills 
produces a line of lighter soil } on the. west of eastern Muttra the Jumna sands 
stretch further inland than on the opposite bank ; but in both parts; of the district 
the cultivated crust is very similar. 

. Of the total area 114*3 square miles, or 7*8 per cent., is recorded as barren. 

- Barren lands, pasturages, Small proportions of this area are occupied by honsea' 
plantations. . -and by water other than that of the Jumna. Bnt lyjj' 

-far the' greater part consists of the ravines which fringe that river. On its lefi| 
bank lie a few patches of . slightly brackish soil ;• but the district might he frmfc*l 
lessly searched for any true example of a salt-blotched 8 plain. - Such plains 
elsevyhere afford good pasturage j'-but .here the principal grazing-grounds are/ 
the Jumna ravines and the leafy commons of the three western tahsils. Ini 
eastern Muttra," too, "when a larger border, than usual of the Noh lagoon isleftl 
' dry, the villagers leave that border fallow, driving their cattle to browze on. its j 
short sweet turf. Droughts may destroy all fodder elsewhere, but the grass 
ofthis oasis is evergreen. In famine years people travel from Muttra, 30 
miles distant, to colleot bundles for sale. But the glory of the district as n 
pasturagehas departed. To show that Muttra Was once far more pastoral than 
.agricultural, no recourse to the' legends of Krishna’s early life is ncedod. That 
fact is fully attested by many a place-name. Thus Brctj 4 signifies “ a herd ,*” 
MathurA probably means “ the town of churns Gobardhan is “ the nurso 
of cattle;” Gokul, “the cow-pen;” Mat, “the milkpail Bathen, “tho. 

. » Persian chdh, ft weii, ana khdk, flust. ! By the cis-J nmna tahsils is hero nmUicroaftcr 
’ meant those which lie on the same side of the river os the district capital. 

VI!., pp. 11-13. 4 Mr. GroTrsc quotes from the ffarivansa the following lines relating 

- t0 "(a) A fine country of rainy prist we-lands and wd)-mitnna people, fug at ropes for 

Trftli the voice of tile sputtering char and flowing with buttermilk ; wuero the foil h cwt 
milkT frotn. mid the rilek wltli its cirdlnn cord spotters merrity jn ttic pall as the gtrli spin it roand. . 

^ *« (ty in homesteads gladdened by tho spn tiering churn. , 



plan- in K< m and in v.<-U-. hi lw« >‘u , w -,* <n ami lo.ttin >*« • ! di-tant from tin.* canal 
nr d: v tul<ut:iry ; tin* high* fr-l, in Cid:at*i ami in v.vlf* at n di-tance of 

under bit, S"v«>r:;l dvtujhin*; cir«Mim*!:toe«‘». a- tlio time* of year 

ami tin* propensity of water to pereidab* along natural drainage lines, prevent 
Mich statistic** from attaining universal aecurnev. Hut the faet remains that 
in tin* vicinity of canal*- tin* di-tance of water front the surface diminishes. 
IViTolation from tin* canal tind-, moreover, to retain the water-level at a uni- 
form height in both hot weather ami cold, ijt M-aMins hotlt of drought ami of 
heavy rainfall, in years of dofeetivo rain and in wells unafieetod by tho 
canal, the. distance from the surface of course increases. Tito measurements of 
U3 well 1 *, after the drought of 1877, showed that the average fall was 2*7 feet. 

It has been above noted that in tho west Jumna talndls tho well-tvator is 
Character of the water- often brackish. But. though less frequently, tho puro 
F " J ’ I ’ 1 > V * element is sotnolimes found impure in the east Jumna 

tahsilfi also. Its quality is unluckily n question which can rarely he solved 
until tho well shaft is actually sunk. There are some long stretches of country 
whoso walls will bo always alike; but it is more usual to find, in thosnmo 
village, water of every variety. In tho deep diggings for the Agra canal it 
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was curious to remark how often and how completely the nature of the sub- 
strata differed. In one place would be exposed a vein of pure clay mixed with 
nodnlar limestone ; whilst, hard by, the whole undersoil would be impregnated 
with salt. A well sunk in the first' locality would yield sweet, in the second, 
brackish and perhaps injurious water. .Well-sinking is therefore a lottery. Ko 
_ statistics can show the prevalence of bad or good water, because more -wells are 
dug where the chance 'of tapping good water is greatest. But the proportion 
-of existing wells recorded as absolutely sweet is 54 per cent, on the left and 51 
per cent, on the right bank of the 'Jumna. The weed baisuri, already mentioned 
. as harassing eastern Muttra, rarely appears on the surface beiow which 
, sweet water lies. - But as it does not always accompany bad water, and as if 
- does not grow west of the river, its presence or absence is not a completely 
satisfactory test. The worst liquid probably is that found in the •north-west of 
the Muttra and the south-west of the Chhdta tahsils. Here, in one or two 
places,- drinking-water can be obtained only from the village-pond of from 
shallow percolation wells sunk olose by. And when summer has dried their 
pond, the residents must travel, often some distance, to the uext village blessec i 
with sweet water. /; 

The experience of the natives, who- must be recognized as connoisseur 
Local classification of of what is their almost only drink, has divided watem 
waters. - into twelve classas. And/ for what it is worth, this^ 

somewhat empirical- classification may be shown as follows. The wateivf 
may be— ■ 


1 .’ Milha or sweet. - 

2. Khari or brackish. — This kind leaves a slight white deposit in the JiUw 
irrigation conduits and on the fields watered therefrom. When the rains have 
been heavy it is excellent drink for wheat, barley, tobacco, cotton, and juaif 
millet ; but. when the rains, have' failed, the produce is poor. To other crops 
such water is not applied. 

d. Kanca or bitter.— After irrigation with this variety the field turns a 
rusty colour, while the top-soil becomes light and feathery. The spring crops 
sown in that field look yellow and bilious, and their outturn of straw is small. 
The water is given after good rains to the same crops as is the kind last men- 
tioned, but without rains is useless. 

. 4 . Teliyaot 'oily.— This- has an unpleasant taste, and strongly reflects 

the yellow of any brass vessel in which it may stand. Watered with this, 
the land blossoms out into a' yellowish efforescence; and becomes so firmly 
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caked that, the raiufall lingers long on its surface. Teliya has, however, an 
improving effect on wheat, cotton, and jufir. 

5. Marmara or sakhar , that is, perhaps, mavbly or rocky. 1 — In this the 
brackish element is so slight that the water tastes almost sweet. It loaves on 
llio land which it irrigates a fow whito spots. - 

6. A Litha bdnga or matwdra , which is described as highly nutritious. As 
in the last case, the suspicion of salt is trifling. The water is good for land 
cropped twice yearly ; but the sugarcane, which on rare occasions is planted 
therein, yields thin and poor syrup (gur). 

7. Khdri-bdnga . — This also is a fair wator of slightly brackish taste, 
Tho fields which it irrigates become infected with a whito rash. After good 
•rains it may be applied to twice-cropped lands ; and, if watering before plough- 
ing 3 has been made from a sweet well, quickly advances tho growth of the 
staples watered. But for sngarcano, vegetables or indigo, it is useless. 

S. MUha-tcliya or oily-sweet. — Like teliya proper, this cakes the soil, 
preventing the rapid absorption of raiufall. When allowed to stand in a vessel, 
it exhibits on its surfaco au oily scum, and the soil watered with it displays a 
slight yellow efflorescence. For tho orops last mentioned this water also is 
worthless. 

9. Khdri-tcliyci .— .Except that it has a salt taste and loaves an efflores- 

cence like j-c/t, this water differs little from No. 8. It is not, however, quite 
so good. • 

10. Khavi jarcl . — A disgustingly saltish liquid, that to ground watered 
therewith imparts a feathery rusty-white effloresconco. The best that can 
bo said of this water is that after good rains it does not utterly ruin some 
crops. 

' 11. Karwa teliya . — This too is a horribly bitter water which, save that it 
has an oily scum if allowed to stand for any timo, differs but little from tho 
last. 

12. Marmara-icliya , sakhar-teliya, or oily brackish. — This in quality 
intervenes between Nos. 8 and 9, but produces very fair crops if the rains have 
been good. v 

“ The worst kinds,” writes Mr. Whiteway, “are of course uncommon, 
though in a village it is common enough to be told that the very birds if they 
drank the water would die (“ chhiriya ptioe to marjde .”J I have seen cases in 
which the use of a well for a single season some years ago burnt all the heart out 

'Marmar (marble) is one of tho • Greek words which has fonnd its way through Arabic 
and l ersian mt° Urdu. Szkhra is an Arabic, Persian, and Urdu word, sometimes meaning 
rock. * This watering before ploughing is called parch. 

3 
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Streams j the Jnmna. 


Of tho land, turning it into * tsar; but this is also not common, Sometimes, 
however, tho autumn crop is a failure, bocauso in tho previous spring harvest tho 
water of a particular well was used. It will bo noticed how man/of thoabovo 
hinds of water arc only usoful when the rains arc good. As a fact none of 
them except mUlia and niUha-bttnga arc good for tho germination of the seed"; 
but when onco this has happened, tMri, IMriJbfagn, marmara, mUha-Mnga, 
and ovou marmara tdiya , are belter for wheat and- barley than purely sweet 
. . Thoro is another thing against these wells. IF the water bo not 

absolutely sweet, in a year of drought its qualities become exaggerated. Tho 
salt well becomes saltcr and the oily well oilier.” 

The one river of Muttra is, as already writton, tho. 'Jumna. Its anciont* 
. name, Yamuna, means tho sister of Yama, god of 
Hell. 1 Of this sacred stream much has been said in 
other notices; 2 and, savo some account of the banks between which it hero flows, - 
litllo remains to be added. First touching tho district at Ohanndras of Eosi,.on 
the right bank, it after, a winding course of about 100 miles, leaves Muttra at 
Mandaur . of Bad abaci on tho loft. It has meanwhile divided the M&fc from 
tho Kosi, Ghhata, and Muttra talisils ; tahsil Mahaban from. Muttra and tin* 
Agra district ; and tahsil Sadahad from tho Agra district alone. -On or near it: 
banks stand nearly all tho larger towns : Muttra, Briudaban, and Bhergarh o: 
the right, on the loft shore Mahaban and MM. The banks of the river are at! 

first sandy and low rbut as it advances in its course! 
tlio sides of. tho cutting become steeper, and . raving 
cliffs begin to intermingle with. the sand-slopes. The manner in which ravines 
and sandhills alternate depends on certain conditions in the direction of .tho 
stream. Where the Jumna flows in a sweep or curve, ravines are almost in- 
variably found on the concave side, whilst on tho opposite or convex side 
sandhills are as invariably met with. On a change in the direction of the curve 

•» Yama (who derives his name from yam, to restrain or coerce) is regarded in post-Vedio 
mythology as the appointed judge tuid rcstrainor or punisher of the dead. He corresponds 
therefore to Pluto and to Minos. Yamuna personified as Ynrai is Yama’s twin siEtcr, and hence . 
regarded as a daughter of thesun. In tho 10 th book of the Rig Veda occurs a dialogue in 
which Yama endeavours to seduce her, while she very naturally rejects his offers. A Pauramk 
Icccnd says that Balaruran .the brother of Krishna, ouce ordered Yamuna to come to linn and 
• timt she disobeyed. Ho therefore plunged his ploughshare into her hanks, compelling her 
to unit her ordinary course and follow him whithersoevor.ho went. At last, after she had - 
•watered all tho country, he lot her go. Professor Wilson thinks that this legend alludes to the 
construction of irrigation canals froth the J urann. Hindn princes had probably anticipatedtke 
Musalrohnsln theexcavation : of such works. See As Res., V11L, 402 (Colebrooke) ; or M°°£ 
Hindu Pantheon, 305 ; Williams's Dictionary, art. " Yama” ana ‘;Ynmuna ; and Cite 
Cyclopedia (Goldstuckcr), art. « Yamuna.” - * See Gazr L, 08-68 BSnd«), 

( Hamirpnr). and 195-9G (Jalaun) •, II, 148 (SaMraupur) and 3o4 (Aligarh) ? IH-i .8-9 “ 

2 210-11 (Meerut), and 463-54 (Mnzaffarnagar) , IV, 220-30 (Etfiwa) and 477-78 (Mwfr 
puri); VL, 11-13, 16-18 (Cawnporc); and VII,, 421-22 (Agra). 
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ravibfcs artd sandhills change placos also ; and, in the few instances whoro the 
river preserves a straight course for any distance, ravines and sandhills occur 
on both banks. On the right bank at Koela of Muttra, and on the left at 
Bhadaura of Mat, the ravines finally oust tho sandhills and begin a career 
which, so far as concerns this district, is nuendiug. From the ravines there is 
a sudden drop of 15 or 20 foot to the saucer intersected by the Jumna.. But 
in very few places does tho river run directly uudor this bluff. Between the 
water and tho cliff intervenes as a rule a wider or thinner strip of alluvial soil. 
In some villages this strip, covered by every rise of the stroam, changes yearly 
in shape and character ; in others the deposit, being older, is raised above all 
save the higliost floods; whilst elsewhere old trees, masonry .wells, and inhabited 
homesteads show how long since tho soil was thrown up. But the most ancient 
of these hliddir lands ai-e not altogether secure. Tho*dilution, in late years and 
in Jaitpur of Chhfitn, of houses, trees, and wells, proves that tho river can he 
fickle even after long flowing in one course. Largo areas have been marked off 
as subject to fluvial action. To tho rule of dhdr dkurra , or deepstveam boundary, 
there arc but two exceptions : Chaundras of Kosi has somo land on the left bank, 
and Jahaugfrpur of Mat on tho right. This latter exception was caused by a 
sudden and recent change of the stream, which, sweeping through tho midst 
of tho Jahuugirpnr lowlauds, attached one half thereof to the opposite shore. 
As it flows on the river becomes more closely confined between its bluffs, and 
tbo edge of culturablo land on either side grows more narrow and precarious. 
Towards the north from bluft to bluff avorages two miles or more ; towards tho 
south hardly half a mile. Tho cultivation on tho banks, where serried by ravines, 
is poor. The ravines themselves are of the usual nnculturablo character — 
scoured of all vegetable mould and rough with knobs of nodular limestone. ,But- _ 
tho lowlands beside tho river are often exceptionally fertile. Their soil varies 
from sand to rich loam, tho richest of tho latter being found in the katri or yearly- 
flooded fields along tho lip of tho stream. Such land is of course found chiefly in 
Kosij Ohhata, M&t, and the north of Muttra and Mabtiban; for here the Jumna- 
cutting is still of ample breadth. The commonest growths are spring crops 
and melons, both the birth of seasons when floods aro impossible. But in 

the less exposed fields autumn produce, such as cotton, maize, and ju&r millet, 
is raised. 

On its left or eastern bank lie several fertile depressions once occupied 

0111 bed. , tho Not logooo. • * tte river » 0f ttee “° st taportot id tl,f> 

parabola-shaped hollow in which lies the hToh lagoon. 

Tho bulge of its curve is north-easterly, ~ Leaving the modern bed of the river 
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between Musmina and JFaridampur on the north, it travels round by Kaulana 
and Nob, to rejoin that bed between Lana-Mnkbdumpur and Firozpuron tbe 
south. The length round the outer edge of the curve is about 10 miles linear, 
and the area of the included lowlands about 13 miles square. From the local 
traditions and the look of the country it is clear that the J umna has deserted this 
bed within comparatively recent times. The soils still very plainly mark where 
ran the old course of the river and where lay the sandbanks. Bound the outer 
edge of the curve rises a steep cliff about 20 feet high, which is in many places 
hollowed out into rugged ravines. The inner curve encloses a mass' of sand- 
hills, such as arc usually found in re-entering bends of the. Jumna itself. All 
the villages round this great depression were colonized by Nobwar Jats : and 
oxcept in sis cases 1 where tbe partition of ancient villages has resulted in a 
different arrangement, the cultivable fringe belongs to the adjoining village 
on the uplands. The lowland is uninhabited and almost devoid of trees 
or bushes. ■ Dotted over it arc many long serpentine ponds, which' in flooded 
seasons unite into ono connected sheet of water. But marsh there is none, as 
the surface is uneven and well-drained. During the last few years the Jumna 
- has seemed to be yearning after its old bed. The Musmina mouth of the depresj- 
sion was once closed with an embankment, over which in the highest., floods 
.but little water trickled. Even this, before reaching the lowest part of the! 
depression, was stopped by rising ground. At the other end of that depression^, 
near Firozpur, was an old cut called the Dlmndar nala ; and up this in times of 
flood ascended a backwater which, useful in supplying the ponds with drink- 
ing-water for the cattle, was insufficient to damage the autumn crops. But 
by the shifting of the stream the Musmina embankment has been cut away ; . 
and through the gap, during even moderate floods, a large body of water rushes 
•„ into the lagoon.. As a consequence much valuable land has been submerged, 
aud remains submerged too long to be sown with a spring crop ; while ranch 
has been so soured by excess of water that some years of good cultivation* will 
be needed to restore it. Of late years many remissions of land-tax have there- 
fore been found necessary. But the Jumna floods are not always injurious to 
the soil. Where that soil is a stiff clay, the sand suspended in the water com- 
bines with it to form a rich loam that without irrigation will bear wheat, but 
without the flood could have borne chickpea 2 only. A field thus enriched is said 

1 Dalu-patti, Seliu-patti, Sultnn-patti, and Parsauli, formed by the disruption of Bairn* ; 
Lfina-Easba and Lina-Knulana severed from BhenroL Zdna means, according to Mr. Wtnte- 
wny, (1) a long narrow' field, such as is often thrown np by alluvion; (3) a paili or share, -out 
he is probably mistaken in asserting that tbe word is peculiar to this part of the country, in 
Bijnortke tenure elsewhere called bhaiydehara is usually styled laniddii. See Gnzr.,'V. »»■*• 
?.The gram or chaua above mentioned, „ " 
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pah's par jdna. 'But before the centre of the depression is reached tho water ha3 
parted with its suspended soil, and pahs is hardly known more than one mile 
. from the modern bed of the river. 

In years of drought the whole surface of this traot, except the grassy 
lands.just surrounding the lagoon itself, become iron-bound with the baking 
heat. Unless there has been-sufficient moisture to loosen the soil, native ploughs 
make little impression thereon. During thefamino period of 1877-78 shallow 
wells were in places dug, and with the aid of the water thus obtained a small 
acreage was tilled and sown. 'The efforts yet made to grapple with the evil of 
the floods have failed. These efforts took the form of spurs which Government 
built at Musmina to recall the river to its proper course ; and of deepening 
the Dlmndar-ntda, a process paid for by the surrounding landholders and 
intended to afford a quicker drainage from the centre of tho lagoon. But 
the stream has swept away the Bpurs. And even had they stood, they would 
have proved of little service, unless accompanied by a restoration of the 
embankment. 

From this first great depression a second branches near the town of 
' Bohjhil j l and, passing eastward between Mub&rakpur and Bagliara into Ba- 
• rautb, crosses in tbo last village tbe bed of the Pathw&ha rivulet. Down to its 
mouth at Sultanpur the Pathw&ha still flows in this hollow. Along the left 
bank of the cutting runs a line of ravines. According to the traditions of tho 
Nohwar Jats, the Jumna was leaving this depression when, some five hundred 
years ago, they colonized Palkliera. A third old bed quits the present course 
of the river near Uhawa of M&t j and, curving eastward by Akbarpur and Bar- 
naul, rejoins the Jumna at Uauli-Guzav, not far from tho point of departure. 
This hollow also is scored on its left bank by small ravines ; but the river 
would seem to have deserted it many centuries ago, as the legends relating to 
its origin are very faint. In neither of the two old beds last mentioned does 
the soil differ from that of the uplands. On both sides of the river lie other 
and smaller specimens of its discarded courses. But these, being in the rainy 
' season filled for the most part with water, will be mentioned under the head 
of lakes. 


The two remaining streams of Muttra are streams only after heavy rain. 
Other streams; the Path- Entering from Aligarh, .the Pathw&ha or Pathw&ya 
w.»ha and Jhirna. joins the great river after a short course through the 

north of M&t. Its basin is narrow, and its general direction southerly. The 


1 Thus Mr. Wldtoway, hut according to Captain Wrougliton’s Revenue Survey map 
(JSSS-S4) this second depression branches from the modem bed of the Jumna itself at a place 
called Chhmpahari. , „ * 
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JInrna or Karvran is a more important channel. ■ Though dry soon after the 
close of the rains, it daring the rains themselves conveys down country a largo 
body of water. .On.qnitting Aligarh it runs south-eastward across Sidabad, 
passing the chief town of that tahsil ; and thence issues into. Agfa, where it 
joins the Jumna. This jhirna drains a tiny vale from four to six miles wide: 
whose sides, like those of the Pathwaba basin, are bounded by denuded sandy 
slopes. Neither Jhirna' nor Pathwaba retains in its pools sufficient water for 
the purposes of irrigation. - .• 

' ; The only running water extensively used in irrigation is indeed that of 

Canals ; the Agra, ^e canals. Bolling along the ridge or backbone of 

' the western Muttra plain, in a course roughly parallol 
to that of the Jumna, the Agra canal 1 pierces the hearts of tahsils Kosi, Chh/Wn, 
and Muttra. It is prized not only as an irrigator but as a water route ; and 
in the latter capacity has added some importance to the towns ofKosi, Sahar, 


and Arfng, which stand near its banks. Its total length in this district is 51 
miles, but its offshoots measure 17 7 f more. Of this latter total 169 aro. 
contributed by the distributaries and SJ by the Muttra navigation obaunol. 
The distributaries on the -right or western bank are the Kosi, which, quitting 


the canal in Kosi, waters that tahsil and Child ta ; the Bhnrtpur, which begins 
and at preseut ends in the latter talisfl j the .. Aring, whose course lies withii.v 
tahsfls- Chhata and Muttra ; the Sousa Minor, which in the latter sub-dirision\ 
leaves the Aring and joins the main channel; the Fatuhpur-Sfkri and its branch , ) 
the Matakpur Minor, which, commencing in tahsil Muttra, pass on into Agra.) 
The left or eastern „ distributaries aro more numerous. Plowing out of Gnr-/ 
gaon, and passing across the. extreme northern corner of Kosi to end in the] 
Jumna, the Hasnpur acts as both an escape-channel and an irrigator. The 
Shergarh, too, enters the district from Gurgaon, watering tahsils Kosi, 
Chhata, and Mnttra. It is quitted on the eastern bank by the Shergarh left, 
on the western by the Chhata and Ajinauti (l minor” branches. Starting in 
Kosi, the Sah&r distributary traverses the same tahsils as tho Shergarh, and, 
like the Shergarh, tails into the Muttra navigation channel. Tho Muttra and 

Farah distributaries begin and end in' the Home tahsil; tho former throwing 

out, on its left bank, branches known as the Muttra loft and Dhangaon Minor. 
The A gra distributary quits tho canal on the right ; the Agra navigation 
channel and the Kitham escape on the loft bank, all in tahsil Mnttra ; hut 
from these there is in this district no irrigation. Prom tho main channel, in 
the same tahsil, tho Muttra navigation channel (Kiski-ndla) flows eastwards 

1 See jprece'luis vol., p. 420. 
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to. within a short distance of Muttra city ; but docs not as yet join the Jumna. 
It should bo mentioned that, in order to avoid was to, a distributary usually 
discharges its surplus waters into the next distributary which taps tlio canal. 

The following statement shows tho area which, during' 1879-80, this, 
canal watered in each tahsil 


Tahsil.' 

Acreage of land irrigated for 

Total irrigation 
of year iu 
acres. 

r 

Number 
of villages 
watered. 

Autumn har- 
vest. 

Spring har- 
vest. 

Kosi ... 


It! 

155 

1,120 

1,275 

49 

Child! a ... 


... 

2,0G8 

2,771 

4,839 

84 

Muttra ... 



G,551 

9,392 

15,943 i 

j 

243 


Total ... 

!*• 

8.774 

13,283 

j 

22,057 

t 

369 


Though falling far below those of the famine years 1S77-79, the total 
. shows that since tho opening of the canal there has been on the whole a marked 
increase in the area watered. During the first year in which the canal was 
open for both harvests, 1875-76, the irrigation amounted to 9,007 acres. It 
was 13,152 in 1876-77, 51,857 in 1877-78, and 49,620 in 1878-79. In 1879-80 
the crops chiefly watored by flow or lift, for the autumn or the spring harvest, 
wore cotton (4,461 acres), bejhar 1 (4,294), barley (4,095), wheat (3,503), indigo 
(1,300), and sugarcane (1,295). In tho nature of‘the staples sown within its 
reach the canal has worked and is working great changes. Good water being 
now at his command, the cultivator finds it pay to produce the more precious 
crops. Indigo has been introduced, the area of sugarcane has greatly extended, 
and tho coarse autumn millets 2 have been largely superseded by cotton. In tho 
course of years poppy will probably become familiar and vegetables more widely 
cultivated j while the same land will, as a rule, be expected to bear two crops 
yearly. But to convert the R&jputs, Gujars, and Ahivasis of western Muttra 
from careless to careful husbandry much time will he needed. 

If tho canal has great advantages, it has also slight drawbacks. The rise 
which it has produced in the 'water-level has caused all the .earthen ( kachclia ) 

1 Bojlwr is a mixture of barley or wheat or both with gram or peas or both. * Juat, 

btijra, & c. 
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wells in villages, through which the main channel passes, to fall in. Owing to 
the scarcity of bridges over that channel, cultivators * must sometimes travel 
fonr or five miles to reach their work. Though the main distributaries are 
made by Government, their branches or minor distributaries must be made by 
the landlords. A powerful proprietor has of course no scruple in applying 
for leave to take up the necessary land ; but for a petty holder to incur the 
odium of procuring an excavation through the next village, or throughhis 
neighbour’s field, is practically impossible. In spite, however, , of this last 
obstacle the irrigation must infallibly spread. Where the water has once 
advanced it will rarely retreat. And the drought of 1877-79 gave its advance 
a great impetus. 

As the accounts of the' canal are not kept by district, it is impossible to 
compute, for Muttra alone, the receipts and expenditure. But the water-rate 
for irrigation is levied by the Collector, and this can be separately shown. If, 
in 1S79-80 amounted to Rs. 1,66,713, of which Rs. 31,S80 were paid by owners 
and the rest by occupiers. 

A distributary from the Mat branch of the Ganges canal at present waters ( 

Mat branch extension Of six tillages in the north of lahsil Mat. Its irrigationi 

Ganges Canal. j n 1S79-S0 covered somewhat more than 333 acres.) 

** • 

whereof over 269 were sown for the spring harrest with wheat alone. The 
crops watered in autumn were cotton (40 acres), indigo (21), and garden or 
miscellaneous (3). 1 But eastern Muttra is not unlikely to some day obtain 
larger gifts from the Ganges canal. The branch of which the distributary just j 
named is an offshoot starts at Debra, in Meerut, and, though its irrigation nowj 
stops short in parganah Tappal of Aligarh, has been termed by anticipation fhej 
MM branch. The water-supply in the Ganges canal is limited and would not ‘ 
formerly have sufficed for any further extension. But now that the Cawnpore ' 
branch is supplied by the Lower Ganges canal, there has become available a certain' 
volume of which a portion has been prospectively allotted to the Mat branch. 
About five miles of the proposed extension were dug as a famine relief work in 
1878 ; 3 hut financial difficulties have postponed the completion of the project. 
The branch is planned to traverse the whole length of the Mdt, Mahaban, and 
SSdabad tahsils, from the Pathwaha to the Jhirna. It will perhaps end in three 
distributaries, which will carry its water as. far as the Agra and Aligarh road. 

i Irrigation Revenue Report , 1880. The Settlement Report gives a somewhat different 
account, saying that only those crops which do not need constant watering, snch as mixed 
barley and gram, are grown. * If, as is possible, the Slat braneh never reaches the 

district, these five miles will not he the first memorial of famine-labour vainly wasted on pro- 
iected canats. During the famine of 1868-tS, and in the Murfidahad district, 18 miles of the 
Samb hal branch of an impossible Eastern Ganges canal were excavated. See Gazetteer, t .,516. 
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But the greater portion of the tract which it will command is already com- 
manded by wells. By the latter can be watered 71 per cent, of M&t, 80 of 
Mababan, and 88 of Sadabnd. “The' soil of many of the villages,” writes 
Sir. Whiteway, “is of that light character which does not bring ont the full 
value of canal water as a productive agent. It is true that much of the well 
water now used is undrinkable, but it must be remembered how excellent much 
of this undrinkable water is for spring crops. Let the winter rains be never so 
good, a S&dabad or Mababan J&t will not be satisfied unless he has given his 
crop one or two waterings from his well. At the same time, so diverse.are the 
qualities of the water of different wells that there are some villages which 
would greatly benefit by the introduction of canal-water.” 

On the sanitary consequences of canals the same writer makes remarks 
- Influence of canals on which deserve notice. A canal, he says, can affect 
.health. health in three ways : first, by its effect on the climata 

generally, through surface irrigation ; secondly , by interfering with natural 
drainage ; and thirdly, by subsoil percolation. Though less obvious than the 
others, the influence of subsoil percolation is perhaps the most important. From 
the character of the well supply in this district, it is clear that in many layers 
of the undercrust exist certain salts or other soluble matters which, carried by 
percolation into the wells, render tho water in those wells noxious to drinkers. So 
much will be allowed. It will be allowed also that if canal water soaks through 
a stratum impregnated with such salts or other matters, the liquid filtrating 
into the wells must be a affected. 

It has been mentioned that canals tend to raise the spring-level of the 
surrounding country. Plain it is that the rise of this level, by connecting the 
.draiuage-basins aud bringing the water through strata formerly untouched by 
any percolation save that of the rainfall, must increase tho chance of deleterious 
matter reaching the drinking-wells and affecting the general health. The effects 
would show themselves,' not in the form of any special disease, but in so 
lowering tbo constitution as to render it more susceptible to any epidemic that 
might'be raging. These effects would be most evident after heavy rain, when 
the spring-level rises and sickness is -usually great: and least evident after 
drought, when the general health is notoriously good. In the eis-J umna tabsils 
the rainy autumn of 187S was one of the most unhealthy on record. On 
this part of the district the fever epidemic made a most searching attack. It 
showed special virulence in many isolated villages ; but in no continuous tract 
did it show itself so destructive as along the line of the canal. Here too, though 
without accusing the canal, the people complained that their drinking-water 

A 
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seemed changed. To test the mortality a census was taken of certain village* 
in tnhsils Chhata and Muttra. In 14 villages through which the canal passed 
the deaths had amounted to 9 '3 per cent., or 93 per mille of the original 
population. In 12 others altogether unirrigated the centesimal and millesimal 
proportions had been bus 4 0 and 40 respectively. 

The two sets ot villages were not more than five miles apart; and, except 
as regarded the canal, their conditions seemed precisely similar. Conelnded, 
therefore, that the canal was a cause predisposing to the spread of the disease. 
In those villages of Chhata through which the canal passed there was little or 
no canal irrigation ; and here at least surfaco watering cannot have been the 
predisposing cause. Tho levels of the surrounding country show that there has 
been no interference with natural lines of drainage. Of Mr. White way’s fhreo 
affecting processes there remains, by exhaustion, only the subsoil percolation 
' from the canal ; or in other words, perhaps, the rise which that canal causes in 
tho spring-level. In but one of the canal villages was tho rate of mortality 
less than in the non-canal villages; and in that one village tho water-level 
had, for some cause unknown, remained stationary. 

By its lakes or lagoons the salubrity of tho district is little disturbed. 

Those reservoirs arc as a rule discarded beds of tjio 
Lake* or ]a 0 oons. Jumna, and are therefore too deeply engraved to too 

surrounded by any large fringe of that malarious swamp which elsewhere an d 
in the rains forms the debafeablo belt between land and water. The principal; 
lagoon or j/liHs that known as the Noh-jhfl, in the north of tahsil Mdt. Tin* 
depression in which it lies has been already described. Situated about two milos 
east of the Jumna and one north of Nohjhil town, it is about 2£ miles long ifr 
li broad, but in tho rains swells to dimensions considerably greater. Tho 
only other large sheets of water in eastern Muttra are the Moti-jlul or Pearl- 
lagoon 1 near Mat and tho jhff at Panigdon., close by. Across tho Jumna, in 
tahsil Muttra, lies tho Kocla-jhtl ; which, like all those hitherto mentioned, 
was probably scooped out by that river. On tho uplands, where there was n * 
river to form them, there aro no lakes. The few ponds of Sadabal are small 
nml dry up early in the cold season. Irrigation from lagoons or ponds is every- 
where rare. 

The only navigable waters aro the Jnmna and the Agra canal. Tie* for- 
mer used within tho memory of chiMr.-n n» ' ir 
KuricStiLti. from tbo north large quantity s o! ■•alt and rl -o:-’! 

i T hJ<titie 5" very common. A KawAfo of V !*r,wv I it f’f a- t.i: f-*- 

Tii! ef Ua-tiacd Uorakbpar, the finest sheet t-f v-itcr i:> the-.: pru*:iej*. 
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cotton ; from < lie cast lat*/j«i quanlitio** of sugar, vice, tobacco, and spicos. But 
ilie road of iron over in Upper India beats tbo road of water out of tiio market ; 
and ibis traffic lias b,*t:n greatly checked by the opening of Iho Muttra nml 
Uutliru 1 * Railway. In 1878 about 130 boatloads of wood and cowdung-fucl, 
sugarcane, Melons, and other good*, were carried from Muttra to Brimlubnn or 
tbe reverse; while between 30 and 40 of wheat and other food-grains worn 
brought to Muttra from tbo north. The present merchant, navigation is there- 
fore extremely small. The whole length of the Agra main canal is navigable; 
and a special navigation channel, about eight miles long, connects the unin. 
canal with the town of Muttra. This navigation branch quits the trunk at, 
A ting, and may some day, perhaps, tie continued into the Jumna. Largo sums 
have been spent on rendering tbo canal navigable. Tbo bridges have been built, 
high, so that, boats may pass beneath them ; and locks have been constructed ut 
the falls. But it seems more than doubtful if the receipts will over cover iho 
interest on tbo outlay ; and it seems almost certain that the lately opened cut to 
Muttra will be very little used. What little trnflic exists is through traflic be- 
tween Dchli and Agra or ptnees beyond ; for at both Agra and Debli ends tlio 
canal opens for navigation purposes into tbe Jumna. In 1S77-7S Kosi exported 
some grain and imported some stone. Muttra imported a litflo grain, bhanp, 1 
and’ sugar ; nml Arfng u lilllo grain for re-importation into tbo native 
states. The traffic in grain is not a constant one; and depends entirely on 
tbe difference of prices at the different marts. But tbe traflio in sfono from 
Agra is steady and likely to increase. On tbo canal a few Government boats 
carry goods at fixed rates. Private boat-owners pay Government a quarterly 
rout of Its. 20, and carry goods from Agra to Doliii at tbo rate of Us. G pur 
huudred inatinds. In 1877-73 there plied on the canal 20 Government and 
72 private boats. 3 

Enough has been said to show that it is on shore, and not on water, 
that we must look for tbo principal highways. Uf 
tlieso the most important are the railroads. North- 
wards through the eastern corner of the district of tahsfl SAdabad runs the East 

Indian lino. It has at Manikpur a station which, 
lying on the route from Sndnbad to Jalesar, is called 
Jalesar-roads. From tbe Mendu or Hatbras-roads station of this line, iu 

Aligarh, branches a light stato railway to Muttra city. 
Oicnod in 1875, this latter line runs along the older 
metalled road between tbo two points just mentioned. It is on tbo metre-gauge 
* An Intoxicating decoction from (bo wild bcuip plant, > geo preceding vol., r- 432 . 
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and its length is 294 miles. Its construction cost 104 Ifikhs,* of which 3£ were 
contributed by local shareholders. 2 _ On the shares Government guarantees 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. It promises, moreover, a divi- 
sion of the surplus earnings, should such at any -time be realized. “ But it is 
highly improbable, ” writes Mr. Growse, “ that the shareholders will, for at 
loast a very long time, ever draw moro than the minimum of 4 per cent; Nor 
•was any such hope entertained when the project was first started. The princi- 
pal shareholders, including the Seth, who invested as much as a lakh and a half 
in it, were certainly not attracted by the largeness of the pecuniary profit. 
Twelve per cent, is the lowest return which Indian capitalists ordinarily receive 
for their money. The investors were entirely influenced by a highly commend- 
able public spirit, and by a desire to support the local* European authorities, 
-who had shown themselves personally interested in the matter. As yet the 
line labours under very serious disadvantages : from being so very short j 
from the want of, a depfit on the city side of- the river at Muttra; and 
from the necessity of breaking .bulk at the little wayside station of Mendu. 
Consequently, traders who have goods to despatch to Hathras find it cheaper 
and more expeditious to send them sill the way by road rather than to hire 
carts to take them over the pontoon-bridge and then unlade them at the, 
Muttra station and. wait hours, or it may be days, before a truck is availably 
to carry .them on. Thus the goods traffic is very small, and it is only the 
passengers who make the line pay. These are mostly pilgrims, who rathei 
prefer to loiter on the way, and do not object to spending two hours ami 
fifty minutes in travelling a distance of 294 miles. As the. train runs along 
the side of the road, there are daily opportunities of challenging it to a race j 
'and it must be a very indifferent pony which does not succeed in beating it.” 

As a. goods-carrier this line is chiefly utilized for the import of grain 
and sugar ; and but little for any exports from" Muttra itself. It has sta- 
tions at Mendu, Hathras, and Mursan of Aligarh; and at Barahna, R&ya, 
and Muttra in tabsil' Mahdban of this district. From it, at Muttra, has 
been constructed a continuation to, Acbhnera of Agra, the distance between 


and Muttra-Achnera lines, 


the two places being 23 miles. This continuation 
connects Muttra with the Bdjputdna state line, which 


has a station at Acbhnera. 3 Agra can be reached in less than 34 hburs, and 
direct communication with Bombay is now secured. But before this hne 
' actually joins the terminus of the Hathras-Muttra line several years at least 


i A lakh m Its.- 1,00,000, or, let us sny, £8,330. ' * Whiteway, Settlma U Report. 

s Preceding vol„ p. 483; ' 
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must elapse.. Between the two railways is fixed the great gulf of the Jumna. 
A design has been prepared for a bridge having 12 spans of 98 feet each ; 
passage for both road and railway traffic ; and two foot-paths. - The estimated 
cost amounts to 3 lakhs, but is as . usunl likely to be exceeded. A larger 
expenditure might safely bo incurred, ns the receipts from tolls on the existing 
pontoon bridge are above Rs. 45,000 yearly. Cross-sections of the river and 
a scries of borings show that the width of the flood-ckaunel is 2,000 feet, 
and that good clay foundations underlie, at 33 feet, the saudy bottom. The 
site is in every way well suited for the purpose, and presents no special 
engineering difficulties. But it is probable that, before the completion of so 
large a bridge, the Muttra-Hathras lino will, from its H&thras terminus, have 
extended to Farukhabad ; and from' Farukhabad to Cawnporc, the great centre 
of North Iudian commerce. The stations of the Muttra- Achhnera railway are 
at Muttra, Bhainsa, and Perkham, all in tahsil Muttra. 

In roads the district is rich. From Muttra metalled or macadamized 
^ highways run to Agra, Dehli, Aligarh, Hdthras, Brin- 

d&ban, Bbartpur, and Dig {via Gobardhan). An- 
other metalled road passes through tahsil Sadabad on its way from Agra to 
Aligarh, and another quits the capital of that tahsil for Jalesar. The lines 
from Clihdta to Shergarh and from Muttra to Sadabad may still be called 
metalled, though their metal is no longer renewed, and though they must 
therefore, iu a few years, degenerate into ordinary earthen roads. . “ It is 
extremely unfortunate,” writes Mr. Whiteway, “ that these lines should have 
been given np, and that the road to Aligarh should have been rendered 
almost useless by the removal of the metal for some distanco beyond the 
border of this district.” Mat alone, of all the tabsils, is unprovided with 
a metalled highway. The unmetalled communications are numerous. The 
chief are those from Muttra to Sonkb, Jait to 'Sahdr, Chhdta by way of 
Sahar to Gobardhan, Shergarh by way of Nobjbil to Bajna, Nohjhil by 
way of Sarir to Mat, Mat to Raya, and Rdya to Baldeo. There are besides 
these many unmetalled “ village roads ” or cross-country tracks which, 
except where they pass through saudhills or have been cleft by canal- 
works, may be called excellent. . But tbe mileage in Muttra of the different 
roads may be seen from the following statement, which divides them into 
first class, or raised, bridged and metalled ; second class, or raised and 
bridged, but not metalled; and tliird class, neither raised nor metalled, but 
occasionally bridged. The village roads, neither metalled, bridged, nor raised, 
are in some districts termed fourth class. But as they obtain no repair, 'and are 
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not recognized by tbe Public Works Department, they may be here' excluded 
from consideration : — 


Length mTHisr 

DISTHICT. 
Miles. Furlongs.i 


Pibst Class Roads. 

Muttra to Brindaban ... 

Branch to Dig-gate police- 
. station . ... 2 2 

Muttra to Dehli ... 30 6 

Do. to Dig .... n 2 

Do. to Bhartpur ... 14 1 

Do. to Agra ... 8 6 

Do. to Jalesar ... 13 1 

Aligarh branch ... .1 3 

Agra and Aligarh ... 10 I* 

Bhartpur branch - ... 0 7 

Mattra to Uatbras ... 14 4 

Jalesar road to Jalesar- 


roads railway station ... 

0 

5 

Total ... 

H9 

1 

Second Class Roads. 



Chli&ta to Shergarh 

8 

1 

Kosi to ditto ... 

11 

0 

J nit to ditto ... 

13 

2 

Shergarh to Nobjhil ... 

5 

0 

Jait to Sahar ... 

8 

0 

Chhuta to Gobardhaa ... 

15 

7 

Muttra to Sonkh ... 

13 

5 

Do. to Jalesar 

SO 

0 

Total ... 

1)4 

7 


Tqihd Class Roads. 

Kosi to Kohjhtl li( 14 

Do. to Shahpnr * . 10 

Do. to Buuahana ... g 

Do. to Firozpur ... 7 

Do. to Sahar io 

Shergarh to Kaman ' 20 

Chbata to Barsana ... 10 

Brinddban to Jait ... c 

Ditto to Ghaira ... 20 

Gobardhan to Brinddban ... ic 

Ditto to Sonkh ... 7 

Muttra to Sakrayn ... lo 

Do. to ICamau ... 30 

Little Kosi, Muresi, and Sahdr... B l 
Aring to Agra ... 1 , 

Nobjhil to Tnppal ... g 

Do. to Khair ... 8 

Ruya to Mat ... 8 

Mat • to Somun ... jj 

Mahaban to Agra ... 24 

Ditto to Khandauli ]».’ at 

Hansganj to Goknl ... g 

Kdshi-ghat to Nobjhil ... 22 

'Total ... 303 

Grand total ot all roads .„~"b?9 


Length within, 

DtSTllTCT. 
Mites. Furhxct. 


0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<r 

TT 


The 


alignment 


Boad-aTenucs and 
enl road-hostels. 
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of the Muttra-Agra and Muttra-Dohli roads almost 
coincides with that of the ancient highway which, 
during the rule of tho Dehli emperors, connected the 
capitals of Dehli and Labor. This fact is proved by tho ponderous mile- 
stones (hos-mindr) which are found still standing at intervals of about three 
miles, and nowhere at any great distance from tho waysido. Hero was the 
(t delectable alley’ of trees, tho most incomparable over beheld,” which (ho 
emperor Jahangir enjoys tho credit of having planted. That it was truly a 
fino avenue is attested by tho language of the sober Dutch topographer, John 
de Laet, who, in his India Vera , written early during the reign of ShnlyWm 
(1631), speaks thus : — “ Tho wholo of tho country botwoon Agra and Ldhor 
is well watered and by far tho most fertile part of India. It abounds in all 
kinds of produce, especially sugar. Tho highway is bordered on cither side 
by trees which bear a fruit not unlike tho mulberry, 1 and,” as ho adds in 

1 In tbe orltjinnl Latin text the word is morus, which Mr. Lethbridge, in his English 
translates •* tic." Mr, ilrowse, from whose work this paragraph b»* been taken, thinks tret. 

** niulberrv” is n currocicr rendering The mulberry « 1* to this «l*y largely used for ruMv ■ 
planting at Labor, and mil more fo in the IVshawar valley and in Kabo! mid on the uxu .. u 
Laet s« v.* it was only fi.tr t ,e niulhcrr7, and not tiiat it was positively the mulberry, .1:1 w- ' -<■ 
ol the diff-rt-uco of the two varieties of the fruit, the Indian and the Luroptan, wbivh is ▼<*/ 
coaiiilcrabte. iu the liaihmtr valley both ace to be seen." 
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another place, K form a beautiful avenue.” “ At intervals of five or- six kos,” 
lie continues, “ there are hostels (sardi) built cither by the king or by some of 
the nobles. In these travellers can find bed and lodging. When a person has 
once taken possession ho cannot bo turned-out by any ono.” But the glory 
of the road seems to have been of short duration ; for Bernier, writing 'about 
30 years later, in 1663, says : — u Betweon Dehli and Agra, a distance of 50 or 
60 leagues, the whole road is cheerless and uninteresting.” So late, moreover, 
as 1825 Bishop Heber, on his way down to Calcutta, was apparently- much 
struck with what he calls “ the wildnoss of the country j” but mentions no 
avenue, as he certaiuly would have done had one then existed. Thus it is 
clear that the more recent admiuistrators of the district, since its incorporation 
in British territory, are the only persons entitled to the traveller’s blessing for 
the magnificent and almost unbroken canopy of over-arching bonglis which now 
extends for more than 30 miles from the city of Muttra to the border of the 
GurgAon district, and forms a sufficient protection from oven the glare of an 
Indian summer’s noon. 

It should be mentioned, with regard to the extract from de Lnet, that his 
descriptions were not always, perhaps, drawn from actual observation. The 
■quantity of sugar produced is still, even after the opening of the Agra canal, 
inconsiderable. Some Muhammadan tombs which lie places at Akbarpur 
really lie in the next village, Dotana. The road hostel which he locates 
at B&d, an intruding village of Bhartpur, stands some six miles further 
on, at JamAlpur. And of the large hostels at Kosi and Chhata he says 
nothing. 

These hostels are fine fort-like buildings, with massive Implemented walls, 
flanking turrets, 1 and liigh-arched gateways. They are five in number : one 
at Jamalpur, that is, at the entrance to the civil station of Muttra ; the second 
at Xzamabad, two miles beyond the city on the Dehli road ; another at Chau- 
mitha ; the fourth at Ohh&ta, and the fifth at Kosi. The three latter are gene- 
rally ascribed by local tradition to Sher SbAb, whose reign extended from 1540 
.to 1545. But it is also said that Itibar Sher KhAu. 2 was the founder of the two 
at Muttra and Kosi, Xsaf Khan of the one at Chhata. It is probable that both 
traditions are based on facts. A glance shows'that both the gateways at Chhata 
are double buildings, half dating from one period and half from another. The 
inner frout, which is plain and heavy, may be referred to Sher Shdb, while the 
lighter and more elaborate stone front, looking towards the town, is a later 

1 The term bastion, sometimes applied to such defences, seems incorrect. The true bas- 
tion is in this country an European introduction. ! Tor some account of this ennobled 

euuuch see Gazr., VI., p. 249, note.'. 
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addition.' As Asaf Khfin (the “ Asaph tho Recorder ” of the -Old Testament) 
was simply a title of honour, borne by several persons m succession, some 
doubt arises at first as to the preciso individual intended. The presumption,' 
however, is strongly in favour of Abd-ul-majjd, who, after being Humfiydn’s 
finance minister, was, on Akbar’s accession, appointed Governor of Delili: The 
same post was held later on by Kbwoja Itibfir Khdn, the reputed founder of 
the Kosi hostel. The general style of architecture is in exact conformity with 
that of similar. buildings known to bavo been ereobed 'in Akbar’s reign,, such, 
for example, as the fort at Agra. The Chaumuha sarai 1 is, moreover, always 
described in tho old topographies as 'at Akbnrpur. This latter name is now 
restricted to a village some three miles distant. But in the sixteenth century 
local divisions were few and wide; and beyond- doubt the foundation of tbo 
imperial hostel was tho origin of tho village name. Tho separate existence 
of .Chaumuha is known to date from a . very recent period, when tho name 
was bestowed in consequence of the discovery of an ancient Jain sculpture, 
supposed by the ignorant rustics to represent the four-headed (chaumuha) god 
Brahma. 

Though these sarfiis were primarily built mainly from selfish motives on 
the line of road traversed by the imperial camp, they wore at the same time 
enormous boons to the .general public. The highway was then beset with 
gangs of robbers, with whose vocation the law either dared not, or cared not, 
to interfere. On one occasion, in the reign of Jahdngfr, we read of a caravan } 
waiting 'six weeks at Muttra before it was thought strong enough to proceed 
to Delhi; no smaller force than 500 or 600 .men being deemed adequate to 
encounter the dangers of the road. Now the solitary traveller is. so confident 
of protection that, rather than drive his, cart up the steep ascent that conducts 
to the portals of the fortified enclosure, he prefers to spend the night unguarded 
oil the open plain.. Hence it comes that not one of the hostels is now applied, 
to the precise purpose for which it was constructed. Smaller than the rest and 
ranch modernized, the Jamdlpur rest-house has for many years been known as 
tho Daradama, 3 and occupied by the police reserves. At Chhdta, one corner of. 
the building is occupied by. the school, and another by the offices of the. 
fahsildar and local police, while the rest of the broad area is nearly deserted. - 
At Chaumuha the solid walls have in past years been undermined and 
carted away piecemeal for building materials ; while at Kosi, the principal 

* Tieffen thaler (see Rszr., V., 18?, note) distorts' Ohnumoha into Tschaoraao. He speaks 
of its sarSi as « hoiellcrries belle el commode." - 5 The name . Damclama or Dum-Dum is 

' common enough in the neighbourhood of British cantonments, and appears to mean a pane 
of artillery. - 
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market-street runs between the two gateways and forms the nucleus of tho 
town. 

Still more complete destruction has overtaken tho Xznmabad snrAi, which 
seems to have been tho largest, as it certainly was tho plainest and most 
modern of tho series. Its erection is locally ascribed to princo Xzam, 
the son of Auraugzob ; (his being tho only historical Xzam with whom tho 
people are acquainted. But, ns with tho other buildings of tho samo charac- 
ter, its real founder was a local governor, Xzam Khan Mir Muhammad Bakir, 
also called Iradat Khan, who was Military Governor of Muttra from 1642 to 
1645. In the latter year he was superseded in oflicc, as his ago had rendered 
him unequal to tho task of suppressing the constant outbreaks against the 
Government; and in 164 S ho died. As tho new road docs not pass imme- 
diately under the walls of the hostel, it had ceased to bo of any uso to 
travellers. So a few years ago it was to n great extent demolished, while 
its materials were used in paving tho streets of tho adjoining city. Though 
there was little or no architectural embellishment, the foundations wero most 
securely laid, reaching down below the ground as many feet as tho super- 
structure which they supported stood abovo it. Of this, ocular demonstra- 
tion was lately nftbrded when one of tho villagers, in digging, came upon 
what ho hoped would prove the entrance to a subterranean treasure cham- 
ber. But deeper excavations showed it to bo only ono of the lino of arches 
forming the foundation of the hostel wall. Tho original mosquo is still stand- 
ing, but is little used for religious purposes. Tho villago numbers only nine 
Muhammadans in a population of 343, all of whom livo within tho old 
ruinous enclosure. 

Until tho completion of tho railway-viaduct across the Jumna, the district 
Bridges, ferries, and will be able to boast no important bridges. Tlio Jumna 
other river-crossings. is at present spanned, at Muttra, by a pontoon which 
is kept open nil the year round. Tho bridges of boats on the Muttra-Jalesar 
road at Gokul, on the Briudaban-Khairn lino at Briudnbnn, and on tho Sher- 
garh-Nohjhil lino, at Shcrgarh, are maintained during the. eight dry months 
only. In tho rains they are replaced by ferries. Of othor ferries across the 
Jumna the chief aro those at ShAlipur, KharAl, and Mnjhoi in tahsil Kosi; at 
Bsihta, SiyAra, and BhAngsum in tahsil ChliAtn ; and at Sakrnya, Panigaon, 
Koela, Narhauli, GarAya, Bhaddya and Ckurmura in tahsil Muttra. The sum 
yearly credited to provincial fuuds on account of boat-bridges and ferries is 
about Ks. 12,335. Tho JIurnn, tho Pathwaha, and tho smaller watercourses 
are all fordable except after heavy rain. 

5 
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In the following table' will bo found the distanco3 from the capital to the 

Table of distances, ofcIlor P rinci P al P Iaces of the district. The figures in 

every case roprosont mileage by road, and not dis- 
tance as the crow flics 


Place, 

l 


Distance in 
miles'frota 
Muttra. 

i 

- 

Place,. 


Distance in 
miles from 
Muttra. 

A ring 

• M 

••• 

0 

Mahoban 

Ill 


61 

Baldeo 

Ml 


10 

Mnjhoi 


Ml 

36 

Barahua (railway station) 

• •• 

n 

Mfifc Mt 


Ml 

103 - 

Barsdna ... 

•M 

••• 

ar 

Nandgdou 

• M 


30 

Bathen, Great 

•M * 

tit 

29 

NohjMl 

III 

Ml 

28*. 

Bhainsa (railway station) 

•M 

•9 

. 01 ... 

• M 

• M 

19. 

Brindfibau 

III 

Ml 

6 

Poison 

• M 

Ml 

; SO 

Chaumoban 

fit 

Ml 

n 

Phalen 

III 

III 

' S7 

Cbhata 


Ml 

19 

Perkham (railway station) 

MM 

I6i 

I'arah ... 

• I* 

• •• 

is 

ESI .:. 

III 

• «i 

10* 

GobardUau 

•M 


13 

Baya ... 

\ *M / 

• •• 

8 . 

Gokul 

Ml 

Ml 

_ 4 

EastHpur 


l*i 

14 


III 

Ml 

«* 

Sadabnd 

III 

• •• 

26 

Jalesar-roads (railway station) 

Ml 

35 

SahSr ... 

• •• 

••1 

151 

K&mar ... 

Ml 

Ml 

31 

Sabpfiu 

• II 

M* 

33 

Khaira ... 

• M 

Ml 

24J 

Sbergarb 

• M 

• •• 

261 

Kosi . ... 

III 

»tt 

25 

Sonkb ... 

>•1 

III 

. 14 

Karsanda,,*, 

ill i 

r * 

• M 

28 

Surir ... . 

- 


18 


To the general remarks, on climate, m sue » ”... 

be added. Though Muttra lies .some degrees outside 
Hi mate and rainfall. .. thoBgh its a j r j s in summer slightly cooled 

y-.the periodical -rains, the heat in spring is excessive. In begl °2 g 0 

[arch, Jacquemont found the atmosphere remarkably dry and e W - 

■ 1 Gazr., VII., 439 40. 
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great as to prevent Ins travelling after nine in tlie forenoon. As the season ad- 
vances the temperature becomes as usual oppressive. The burning wind, writes 
Major Thorn , 1 after passing over the great sandy desert, imparts to the atmos- 
phere in these regions an intensity of heat scarcely to be conceived, even by 
those who have been seasoned to the fury of a vertical sun. In every direction 
where this pestiferous current has any influence, the effects are painful to those 
who have the misfortune of being exposed to it. But westward of the J umna 
the fiery blast is still more distressing, from the want of rivers and lakes to 
temper its severity, the nearest resemblance to which, perhaps, is the extreme 
glow of an iron-foundry in the height of summer.” 

The heat is probably less on the whole than that of Agra . 2 But the fol- 
lowing observations, taken many years ago in the cavalry lines at Muttra, 
agree very fairly with those nowadays recorded at Agra and Dehli. Later 
readings are not forthcoming. No register of temperature is kept in the 
District Jail : — 


• 

Month. 

1862. 

• 

1853. 

1854. 

Average. 

January 

«•! 

• •ft 


• •« 

57-2 

■63 7 

60--T 

February 

• •• 

•*» 

«•• 

• •• 

69-3 

65*7 

67*5 

March 

••• 

• •ft 

•M 

71*7~ 

774 

742 

■ 74*4 

April 

**» 

• II 

Ml 

81-6 

84*3 

86-5 

84*1 

May 

••• 

• •ft 


• 86'7 

90'8 

91*1 

89*5 

Juno 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

9’08 

95-3 

940 

93*4 

July 

•it 

«•« 

• •• 

86-1 

86-2 

88*2 

86*8 

August 

III 

• •• 

• •• 

83-8 

90'8 

850 

86*5 

September 

••• 

• •ft 

• •• 

83-8 ’ 

89-2 

84*9 

86*0 

October 

III 

«•• 

• H 

5 6 

79'6 

80'6 

HI 

80*1 

November 

HI 

• •• 

III 

71-7 

73-5 

70-7 


December 

/ 

• •ft 

HI 

• •• 

•«• 

' 651 

60'4 

62*7 



Average 

• •• 

ftftft 

••• 

• •ft 

78*6 


1 Memoir of the Marhatta IFor in India, 345, * See preceding vol., p. 43. ■ 
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Tho following statement gives, tlio average rainfall for the last fifteen 


Rainfall, 

and 1877-78) 


years. Iu this period there was one year of excessive 
rainfall (1873-74) and two years of failure (1868-69 



But in socli matters even fifteen years are an insufficient basis for the 
formation of a correct average. Covering, in different months, from 31 to 33 
years, Mr. S. A. Hill’s figures yield an annual downpour of 26*18 inches. 
They show fov November a yearly average of 0*13 ; but it will be seen that, 
during the years above noted, no rain fell in that month. Judged by these 
fifteen years, the rainiest talisil is Muttra, the driest Mat ; and the fall of the 
cis-Jnmna is about two inches greater than that of tho trans-Jumna tract. 
But the annual quantity of tho downpour is often of less importance than 
its occurrence in the right month. On the winter showers ( mahiUeath ) ot 
December, January, and February depends to a great extent the outturn of tho - 
spring harvest. Tho rain of March, April, and May is, so far as concerns agri- 
culture, wasted. If in March, as often happens, hail takes the place of rain, 
the ripening crops are seriously damaged. The great hailstorm of 1341 is 
still remembered in Kosi. 
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PART II. 

PRODUCTS OF THE DISTRICT : ANIMAL, VEGETABLE AND 

MINERAL. 


Tlir. fauna of tlic district is the same ns that of Agra and tho description 
of it given in the memoir of that district 1 will suffico 
Animal Kingdom. equally for Muttra. Leopards, wolves, liyamns, 

wild-boar, and nilffdi arc found chiefly in the hilly tracts to the west near tho 
Bliartpur frontier. 

Deaths by wild animals appear to ho rare, thirteen only being reported 
during the six years 187G-S1, of which eleven occurred in lSSOandtwoin 
1SS1 : so that for four years in succession no eases were reported. 8 

The usual domestic animals of Northern India arc represented. Tho milch- 
cows of Kosi and tho north of Chlmta are famous for 
a considerable distance round, tho pasturage both in 
the grass-lands {mhhyas) of those pargannhs and in tho largo fallow aroa of tho 
Noli Jliil being excellent. Sheep and goats aro chiefly pastured among the 
Jumna ravines. Horses are bred to some extent all over tho district, hut most 
largely in the Mut tahsi’l, where some Government stallions arc kept. 

During tho recent settlement an estimate was mado of tho number of cattle 


Domestic animals. 


in tho district and tho result is as follows : 102,523 plough-cattle, 254,628 
other cattle, 6,300 sheep and goats, and 15,400 horses. 3 

Tho fish of tho Jumna and its tributaries have been sufficiently desoribed 
in former volumes. A very insiguificant proportion 
of the population entirely supports itself by catching 
them — so small that in 1873 there woro reported to be only 141 fishermen 
altogether in tho district, of whom only a few, called Machhiias, were engaged in 
no other occupation. The supply of fish is said to bo deficient in tho cold 
season, but to bo equal to tho demand in tho hot weather and rains, especially 
just after tho latter have ceased. Tho consumers of fish aro reported to be few, 
tho greater part of tho Hindu population abstaining from this food, either 
from its being prohibited to them by their caste rules or in deference to the 
prejudices of their neighbours. In Brindfibau, for cxamplo, even the Bengalis, 
who aro notorious fish-eators elsowhere, aro reported to be so far brought 
under the sacred influeuco of tho place as to have abandoned fish as an artiole 
of diet. On a rough estimate onc-fifth only of the population eat fish. 4 


1 Gnz. VII. 3 From a statement furnished by tho Collector of Muttra. 3 Mr. 

Whiteway’s Settlement Report. * Dr. Day's report, page clxxviii. 

6 . . • 
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The canals have much to answer for as regards the wholesale destruction 
of fish, which have, however, other enemies than man, the fish-eating crocodile 
( Gavialis Gangeticus) living entirely npon them. 

Mr. Growse has given a long list, of trees that grow in the district. It 
cannot be stated which (if any) of these are peculiar to 
Muttra, but Mr. Whiteway remarks that many of those 
found on the right bank of the Jumna do not grow on the left. Little more than 
the native and scientific name3 need be given here, as ample descriptions nro 
contained in the Manual of Indian Timbers recently published 1 : — 


Name in vernacular. English name. Botanical name. 


Agasti* 

««• 




Scsbania crnmliflnra. 

Akol 3 

HI 

III 

Ml 


Alnmjiiuu Lamarckii. 

A’m 

• • * 


Mango ... 

• •• 

Mnngifcra indica. 

Amaltas 



Indian laburnum 


Cassia FNtna. 

Almld 4 


*•• 

•ii 


Phvllatnlms Embiic.l. 

Ami 


• •* 

• •I 


Clcrodendron pUlouioidr?. 

Ann 5 



• •• 


Ailanthns cxcclsa. 

Asok 

• •• 


Ml 


Saraca indica. 

Babirang 


III 

• •• 


Ernbelia robnsin. 

Babul'' 


, 

Thorny acacia 

••i 

Acacia arabica. 

Bnliern 


IM 

• •• 


Tcrmitniia belerica. 

Bnkayan 


• II 

• •« 


Melia semper- virens. 

Bar 

• •• 

Ml 

Batman ... 

Ml 

Ficus bens.dcn«is. 

BamtP 


• M 

• ii 


Cra'.teva religiosa. 

Bel 5 


Ml 

Wood-apple 

• «l 

/•Ecle Marmelos. 

Bcr 9 


III 



Ziaypbus .1 ajuba. 

Cliatnpa 


• •• 

• i# 


Micheiia Champakn. 

Chlioukar 

• •• 

• «* 

• •• 


Prosopis spicigern. 

Blrik 10 

Ml 


ail 


Butea frondosa. 

Dho 11 

**» 

m 

C«» 


AnogcBsU' lati folia. 

Baris 


•*» 

Ml 


Tamaris indica. 

Gondi 





Cordia aiigit'tifolia. 

Gorak imli ,s 


Baobab or monkey -bread, 

Adan-onia rfteitata. 

Gular 

• •• 

in 

Wild-fig ... 

• II 

Ficus jjlomerata. 

ilincot 

• •• 


in 


Balanit* s Uoxbarghii. 

Bins 


• »* 



Cap.ns -f p.aria. 

Imli 

• •• 


Tamarind ... 

•II 

Tamanr.dr.s in.iica. 

Jnilrajan 


• •i 

• •i 


Wriu'iiiia tinctarii. 

gam an 

• •• 

hi 

Wild plum... 

III 

Eucciiu J.imb ilaaa. 

Jh.au 





'lata iris di-ir.t. 

Kaclir.ir 


• i» 

III 


Banhmia vanegtta. 

{ NaucK-.i C.id.imt'a. 

Kadamb 

HI 




(. Srcpb-gri.r pur - . if.aHr. 

Kait 

Ml 


Elephant-tree 

• ll 

IVr.'nia Kl< phantnm. 

Kali aim 

• •• 

• •• 

... 


Ceitis nu-tnii-. 


says it l:as r.3 native cmic 
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Name in vernacular. 

English name. 

Dotanical name. 

' Entiv/iri 

• •• 

ftftft 

• it 

Xylosma longifnlium. 

Knvil 1 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

Capparis nph.vlla. 

Kbajur 9 

*•• 

*•• 

AVild date palm ... 

Fhmnix sylvcslris, • 

Kliirni 9 

• ** 

Ml 


Mlmasops indica. 

KhamMr 

• •• 

•*• 

m 

Salvador.! persicn. 

Labcr.i and !a«ora 

• ft* 


( Cordin Myxn. 

i I.ati folia. 

Mahon* 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

Kascia latifolia. 

Mutsari or mnulsiri 

• ft* 

• M 

Mimitsops Kfeni'i. 

Nnasath 

♦ m 

lift 


Ktythrinn indica. 

Kim* 

lit 

Ml 


Midin indica. 

Kim chnnibcli 

• •ft 


Milliiijjloiiin liorlensis. 

Pfipri 

»»» 

• •» 

*•* 

Ulnws liitrgrifolia. 

JViscuuu 

• »• 

Mft 

•• • 

Hiocpvros montnna. 

1W 




Snlvadnra oleoidcs. 

PilGkhnn 

• ft# 

• •• 

••• 

Pinas cordifolia. 

Pipal 

«M 

««• 


Picas relipinsn. 

lU'iuja 

• •• 

III 

Ml 

Acae.ia lc«c iphirca. 

Kilim 

Ml 

• • • 

Soap-berry ... ... 

Sapindus di-tcrgcns. 

Snhajnn 



Horse-radish 

Morin«a ptcryposperma. 

Snlmra 

*•* 

Ml 

• •• 

Streblus nsper. 

Shah-tilt 

• •• 

• ft* 

Mulberry ... 

Moras indica. 

Seinat 


!«• 

Colton tree ... 

• llnmbax malntinricuni. 

SinV 



• •• 

I f Aildzzia l.ebbck. 

( „ Odoratissima. 


The Aoafiti is a small soft-wooded troo with largo handsome flowers: 


the tender leaves, pods and flowers sire eaten as a vegetable, and the tree is 
grown as a support for tho betel pepper vino. Tho Akol is si small tree with 
yellow flowers ; the wood is used for oil-mills, &o., and tho bark in native medi- 
cine; the fruit is esiten. Tho Indian laburnum (Amaltus) is a very handsome 
tree, having long pendulous racemes of bright yellow flowers : tho wood is very 
durable, the pulp of the pods is a strong purgative, the bark is used in dyeing 
and tanning and tho gum as an astringent. Tho fruit of tho A in la is the 
emblic myrobolnm, used as a mcdicino, for dyeing, tanning and for food. The 
Arm is a tall white-flowered shrub and tho Arua a fine forest tree. Tho bark 
of the latter is aromatic and is used as a febrifugo and tonic. Good furniture- 
wood is obtained from tho Qondi. Tho TIins is a very strong thorny creeper; 
and the Jltati a dwarf variety of tho Fards , which springs up after tho rains on 
Icluidar land and forms a dense junglo. 

Timber woods are with rnro exceptions absent and all wood found in the 
district (writes Mr. Growso) may be classed as fuel. The area under groves is 
very insignificant, being 4,120 acres only, or 5 per cent, of the whole area. 
Grass for thatching— both gandar and sarpata — is plentiful. 

1 Suns. * arfra - * Sans khajura. 9 Sans, hshirini, tlio milky. « Sans, madhuka. « Sans, nimba; 
Jj Also dungar. \ Sans, siritha. 
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Acit’fM (KlUtltl) Cl^tr. 


Jtir r.n.I Aar 


Httr/t »:;J ntl/ir 


(Yil&n 


Cdtf n :.r.d firA.tr 


Su,".-»c'.-,v,r ... 

Jrnlico 


Jt-er foiMtr 


GaCrmllvrti 


Gr.r<!< si ctf j" l"f>l 
Ditto non-food 


Utsctllniuou* 


noti-fooJ ... 


I If f if-'-itc- 1 
•••} Ihv 
( It i foj 

\ Jltv 
t Isr i'atc.t 
”• ( luy 

• JffSf.Mh.! 
••• t *«ty 

(iff? 
i Ik:,-. 

•“ J Jim 
{ UURHU \ 
••• \ I'M 

( IllljMlt J 

( J*!V 

( l!f',".i!r,l 
••• { Ihv 
( l»f‘f‘:.t<«l 
"• i J»;* 

t ltfii*.\lr,t 

— ) Ihy 
( lfl:;\\l'l 
j Ihy 
( Iff 1,'atol 
*" 1 I -ft 

( Jffij-.-.tf (I 

j fry 
4 t«« trtl 
**• 1 Ihy 

< l« fi}".lt< J 
l Dry 

< In rp.it < .1 
•** 1 Ihv 

i iKlrntc.l 
”•} Ihy 

f lttllWH I 
Ihy 


Total of KhatJf crops 


luignhd 


lire fit'll. Iff 7 fa'll. I2i8 f.nl I. 


,\rr<'. 


Arffs. j Acre’. 


j s’/" ft mi 1 n.n:»s 

j i,f r»..*."s j 

r.r.i* •■»«» i r,nr 


ft 

40 : 
i.t it 
■?r,TT i 
5 4 ' 
T.t:a • 
t 

‘j-'.r % 
ft • 
>« : 
;,n : 
Tr-9 i 
p:<i ■ 

11.315 ; 

i 


49, W ; 1)3,967 
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M : 

j 

61/76 
1 > 
II. "01 
f Ih 

V l l 

r, 

.7 

4 

1.161 
4ft 
9 f»7 
.7,635 


5?,5«3 ‘ r,6 f r.:<fi 


M'S 

46,r-sv 

I.S.-.J 

r.a 

6 

at* 

i.^ct 

pn 

c,;os 

am 

169 


4S 

9 

8,539 

79,270 

24<t 
13.112 
6.790 
1, 7e« 
3 
l* 
C 

1,51 1 
76 
14.96 4 
t-,93S 

in.f-a 
47, IP* 
623 
ni 
2,6 1 G 
C4S 
rco 
•V<« 

Jft7 
it, 45a 
620 
137 
72 

a I 

511 

1,577 

605 

753 


43,303 


... 3,76,267 I 4,46,71 1 I 3,70,227 


An inflection of (lie foregoing figures will slimv how widely different 
was the extent of enltivnlion of some crops in di/Io rent 

Cfop'Arcitvi . , . % m 

years: hut it. must lie homo in mind that 12SG fasti 1 
was a year of general scarcity approaching actual famine in those provinces. 
The early cessation of the autumnal rains of 1878 and total failnro of tho winter 
rains caused a much smaller area to ho sown with spring crops than in normal 
years. Omitting (ho extra crops, tho entiro area sown with autumn crops in 
12SG fasti (1878-70; was 39G, 591 acres, in 1287 fasti (1879-80) 457,105, and 

. 1 1878-79 A.D. 
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in 1288 fasli (1880-81) 422,530. Tbe spring crops occupied in 1286 fasli 
255,502 acres, in 1287 fasli 285,516, and iii 1288 fasli 310,411. In the settle- 
ment report the crop-area for tbe whole district is not given for any one year, 
but for each tract as it stood at the time of preparation of the rough records. 
This work occupied from 1872 to 1876, so that the areas of very different 
, periods are shown. The entire area under crops for both harvests is given as 
7 37,529 or, excluding dofasli (double-cropped)’ area 7 07,185 acres. In the three 
years of which details have been just given the total area was 652,096, 742,781 
and 732,941 acres respectively, so that only the first of these, or 1878-79, was 
below the settlement officer’s estimate. 


Cotton, 


As would naturally be expected, the cultivation of extra crops, melons, 

_ , vegetables and miscellaneous, was greater in 1878-79 

Extra crops, ° 7 55 

than in the two following years, viz. f 2,070 acres in 

the first as compared with 1,186 and 1,157 in 1879-80 and 1880-81 respectively. 

The cultivation of cotton has, according to Mr. Whiteway, decreased 

Cotton greatly during the thirty years of the settlement jnst 

over, the chief cause being the decreased demand for 

home-made cloth, its place being taken by cloth of English manufacture. The 

area devoted to cotton in 1862 was estimated at 79,412 acres. The area in 

1880-81 was of cotton and ar/tar, which generally is sown with it, 119,17$ 

acres, so that an improvement had taken place since 1SG2. 

The following table shows tbe distribution of the chief crops in the different 

Distribution of chief pavganahs according to the measurements made during, 

cro P 8 * settlement operations in each of them : — j 


a 3 

3 8 


#£3 

3 8 


Cotton 

Judr 

B&jra 

Wheat 

Barley 

Bcjhar 

Gram 


12 10 - 

SS SO 


Total percentage of atea under 90 J 69 8S 93 95 93 87 J 8-1 - 

chief crops to total crop Rrea. j 


These statistics bring into prominence, (1) the preponderance of hharif 
over rabi ; (2) the prevalence of judr and tbe small area under bdjra ; (3) tko 
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large area under cotton ; (4) tlio small area under wheat ; (5) the absence of 
rice ; (6) the scarcity of cano ; (7) tho largo aroa of gram : and (8) the small 
area under vcgotablos. 

"JFrom these facts further inferences may bo drawn. The excess of hhartf 
over rail cultivation, tho small area under wheat and largo area under gram, 
all indicate that the water is far from tho surface and irrigation difficult. Tho 
extensive growth of judr and tho small area under t Hijra point to the natural 
richness of tho soil, aud this is further shown by tho large aroa under Cotton. 
The absence of rico is accounted for by the dryness of tho climate and tho 
dearth of jliUs or lakes. From tho scarcity of cane it may be concluded that 
it is rare to find tlio water perfectly sweet, while tho small area under vegeta- 
bles is significant of the scarcity of Kachhis, Kunjras and other classes that are 
usually occupied in raising garden-crops. 

Comparing the two opposite sides of the river, hhurli , which is grown 
Comparison between op- for fodder, is commoner in the eastern than in the 
positc sides of Jumna. western tahsils ; and in other respects the peculiari- 
ties of the whole district are intensified on tho right bank of the river. The 
Jchartf area rises from 52 per cent, in the eastern to 60 per cent, in the western 
tracts, and garden-produce falls from over 1 per cent, to only -5 per cent, of 
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irrigation, Kosi 'would be equal to tbe eastern parganahs/for the processes of 
ploughing-and tending the crops are performed with the same care. It is in 
' the Muttra and 0hhata parganahs that the baneful effects of such careless hns- 
bandry as the Ahwfisis, Gujars, and Gaurua Tliakurs deign to give to the soil 
' become strikingly apparent, for (in Mr. White way’s words) « they just scrape 
the ground and, throwing in the seeds of judr or gram, leave the germinating 
of it to Providence and the rain.” - ° 

No doubt the differences in the modes of cultivation depend to a certain 
Causes of tlie differences extent on physical cause, and prominent amona these 
m modes Of cultivation. must he placed the varying abundance and quality 

of water in the two tracts. Allusion to the want of water in the west- Jumna 
Trans-Jumna and cis- tract has been already made in Part I. In the 
Jumna tracts contrasted. trans- Jumna 1 parganahs the water is not only nearer 

the surface, but it is more uniformly good. On the right bank of the Jumna 
the wells are frequently brackish aud, in parts of the Muttra aud Chkdtu 
tahsils, the only water fit to drink is that retained after the rains in ponds and 
tanks. Many kinds of saline water are, however, very beneficial to the crops 
in ordinary years, though in seasons of drought they are absolutely hurtful. 
Itisnot surprising that well-irrigation is much, more common in the trans- 
Jumna than in the ois-Jumna tract. In the former 77 per cent, of the whole 
cultivated area is commanded by wells, while in the latter only 30 per cent, 
is thus protected. To this scarcity of water the sparse population of the cis4 
Jumna tract is in a great measure to be ascribed. There was little induce/ 
ment to the colonist to settle there as long as land was to be had on the other 
bank. The cis-Jumna parganahs have also been peculiarly liable to famine. 
The soil in years of drought becomes caked and unworkable, while the gene- 
rally salt character of the wells prevents their being used independently of rain. 

These influences have had their natural effect in keeping down the popu- 
lation, and a reference to Part III. of this memoir will show' that the density 
in the eastern tahsils is considerably greater than in the western. The expo- 
sure of western Muttra to war and inroads from Rajput&ua and Mewfit has 
further contributed to bring about the unequal character for cultivation which 
now attaches to the tracts ou opposite sides of the river. From a variety of 
causes, then, it has come about that in the western parganahs cane and indigo 
are, or were till quite recently, almost unknown, while garden crops are rare and 
the area under wheat is very small. The cultivator dopends for his food on tho 

1 These terms trans-Jumna and cis-Jumna aroused from the standpoint of Muttra city, 
which lies ou the right bank of the Jumna; if applied with reference to the Gangetic DoSb and 
the Provinces generally the appellations would have to be reversed. 
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coarse autumnal staples of jtufr ami other millets, nml for his rent on the cotton 
plant. In the trans-Jumna tract also cotton is the favoniito rent-paying crop; 
hut, in addition to if, the Jill agriculturist has his well-filled fields of wheat, barloy 
and maize, and his garden crops of tobacco, potatoes and other vegetables. 

These marked distinctions between the two halves of the district will pro- 
Pro c p<Tt of difference hably in time, ho to a great extent obliterated, Tho 
btlnc obliterated. cflVct of the Agra Canal, which passes through tho 

heart, of tho cis-Jmnna tract, in a line roughly midway between tho river and 
the Bhnrtpnr hills, is already visible. 1 Mr, Whiteway notices the industrial 
spirit which it inspires among even the most indolent castes, and tho revolu- 
tion it is causing in traditional ngricnllnre. The result of canal-irrigation in 
the district of Mttzaflarnngnr was very similar, as it is there acknowledged to 
have been more potent in weaning the (Jujar nml AMr from their predatory 
pursuits than tho l’enal Code or the police. Next to writer, the wantof the cis- 
Jurnna pargannhs is population ; it has actually decreased in the last docado. 
But ns this must ho ascribed mainly to drought, and as the best protective 
against drought is irrigation, tho influence of tho canal on population will not 
be unimportant. 

Irrigation is obtained almost entirely from canals or wells; that from other 
sources, such ns tanks and rivers, being so small as not 
to ho worth notice. In fact in many villages there is 
a strong religious feeling against using well-water for irrigation, as it is 
kept for tho. catllo in tho dry months. Tho total area irrigated from all 
sources aggregated 609 squaro miles, 2 or 58 per cent, of tho total cultivated 
area. With a light porous soil and a dry climate, irrigation is cssontial to all 
the higher classes of crops. Tho trans-Jumna tract indeed is amply supplied 
with wells. Thus in parganah Ssthpau almost every rood of cultivated land 
is actually irrigated, or capable of being irrigated, by some existing well. In 
Ibis respect, it ison a level with parganah Huthrus of tho adjoining district of Ali- 
garh, and may rank with it ns one of tho most highly-dovclopcd tracts in tho pro- 
vince. Sufficient porhnps has been said of canals ns irrigating agents in Part I. 3 

In discussing tho watcr-lovcl somothing was also said about wells, but tbo 
subject was not exhausted. They aro of four classes — (1) ■ 
masonry, (2) lined with a cylinder of wood (pariodri), 
(3) with a basket-work of twigs (ajftdr), or (4) with no fining at all {nan pa). 

l Vidt Part I., page 23 supra. s So the figures in tho rent-rote reports miff up, but tho . 

Board in its review points out thnt, according to the number of wells nml average area irrigated • 
per well given at page 1C of tho settlement report, tho total should bo 546*6 squaro miles, 

J Ante, pago 15. 


Irrigation. 


Wells. 


7 
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Eacli of these classes of wells may be.further subdivided into Mi, or those worked 
with two pairs of bullocks per rope {Ido), and mgaur, 1 those worked with one. 
From the great depth to the water the former class is most common^ The third 
sub-division, of wells— namely, dhenkli or wells worked by hand— are not used 
except in the Jnmna valley. 

The following statement shows the number of wells of each class 


Cis-Jnmna 
Trims- Jnmna 

Pahha. 

... 2,735 
... 2,204 

Garwdri. 
1,902 , 
8,383 

Ajhdr. 

5,607 

19,623 

Nanga. 

217 

414 

Total . 
10,401 
30,689 

Total 

... 4,999 

10,290 

25,230 

631 

41,160 


Thus about one-eighth are masonry, one-fourth have wooden cylinders, and 
most of the rest are lined with twigs to prevent the sub-soil from slipping. Partly 
. from the greater number of masonry wells, and partly from the fewer number of 
wells altogether, the area irrigated per well varies from 9 ’4 acres on therightside 
of the river to 8'2 acres on the left. As a rule, a masonry well commands a 
larger surface than any other kind, as it is driven down further nntil it -meets 
the sot or spring and a stratum strong enough to bear the weight of the shaft. 
The supply of water thus obtained is naturally much more certain than the 
percolation supply at a higher level, and several pairs of bullocks e&n be worked 
at the same well. Kachcha wells cannot be sunk so deeply, as every foot of depth 
adds to the danger of their falling in. It is not unheard-of for the men sinking 
the well to be killed, as sometimes, when the under-stratum is of shifting sand 
and the upper-stratnm of firm soil has been pierced, the sand seems to come 
boiling up into the well atad the sinkers are caught before they can escape. . 

The appliances for supporting a kachcha well vary according to the strata of 
soil passed through. Where these strata are unstable, resort is had to a cylin- 
der of wood, the slabs being fastened together with strong wooden pegs; this 
wood is taken from the farajs or other quick-growing trees near the well, and-a 
well so made lasts sometimes 50 years. The cost is about Be, 1-12-0 to Bs. 2 
per foot of wood-work, and about Rs. 10 for incidental expenses. Where the 
substrata are more stable it is sufficient to use a lining of twigs made into rolls ; 
the twigs used are usually those of the fords tree. These wells cost about Rs. 10 

and as a rule last for one year only. , • 

During the thirty years between the penultimate and the last settlements 
the number of masonry wells had fallen from 6,601 to 5,52S 2 and 1,000 of this 
decrease occurred during the first ten years of that period. For this the 
* * Mr. Wbiteway spells it thus, but the, word is probably nigoro, lit,, without ‘feel. 
*IaelndiDg Jalesar. 
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01*0115111 in 1537-3S was partly responsible, l)iil tlie fact seems io bo that tlio 
people have decided (hat masonry wells do not pay in places wlicro any other 
kind of well is possible. A ffortedri well rarely costs nioro than 11 s. 50 and 
seldom lasts less than ten years, while only an inferior class of masonry well 
can bo built for Ii«. 200. The interest on this Its. 200 for the ten years at tho 
ordinary rate would he Rs. 2*10; fo that if, instead of burying the principal in 
one well, the capitalist' laid it out at interest, ho could keep in constant uso 
three or four wells, each as good as his one masonry one, and still have tho 
principal to fall hack on at the end. Further, tho largo class of small cultiva- 
tors who have no fixity of tenure cannot afford to make* any permanent im- 
provements in (he lands from which they may ho any day ejected. Living from 
band to mouth, it is far easier for them to borrow a small sum which can ho 
repaid from the proceeds of out harvest than the larger sum required for a 
better class of well ; and thus, even though they only last one year, njlidr wells, 
costing Rs. 10 to make, arc generally dug in preference to garwdri ones, which, 
lasting ten (imc3 ns long, cost only five times as much. 

No calculations (similar to those made by Mr. Benson for Agra) are given in 
Outturn of rnriom cmp» (he fcttlcmcnt report regarding the outturn of tho vnri- 

unJwil of tliclr cultiVft. , 

tion. ohs crops and the average cost of their cultivation. Tho 

most reliable statistics on this subject aro probably thoso given by Mr. Wright 
iu his memorandum and summarized in tho Cawnporo articlo of this series . 1 

The increase of cultivation proceeded at varying rates in the different par- 
. . gnnnlis during the currency of flic settlement tho period 

Incrca-c m culllvattoo. 0 , 0 . , , 1 

of wmeu recently terminated. Thus Muttra showed 
a rise of 27 per cent, in cultivated over total area ; Chhata 22 ; Kosi 20 ; 
Mat 13 ; Siidahad 12 ; and Snlipau only 5. In Mahfiban, the remaining par- 
gannh, partial statistics only aro available, showing a riso of 11 per cent, for tho 
first 10 years nnd of 0 per cent, for tho Inst twenty of tho period of tho penul- 
timate settlement. 

The cultivated area, excluding that of tho Farnh villages, was 556,812 acres 
in 184G-47 ; in 1852 it had risen by 51,586 acres, viz., to G0S,398. Mr. 
‘Whitoway’s returns show a further extension of 40,895 acres, bringing up tho cul- 
tivated area to 649,293 acres. Tho.wholo uncultivated assessable area, including 
groves, comes to scarcely 2 per cent . 0 of tho total area in tho Muttra, and to 
10*2 per cent, in tho Farnli villages. Tho largest proportion of cultnrablo waste 
and fallow, 16'3 per cent., is found in parganah Noli Jh/ 1 , owing to the large 
hhddar area and tho presence of tho largo lagoon from which tho pargauah is named. 

1 Gaz., VI., SS. * Afore exactly 1*0 per cent. 
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* But while the greater part of this increase in all the parganahs took place 

Increase in irrigation. during the first third of the expired settlement, the 
irrigation statistics shown diametrically opposite resnli; 
the greatest increase in irrigation having taken place during the last 20. years. 
The explanation probably is that wli^n first the increased burdens of the settle- 
ment under Regulation IX. of 1833 were imposed, 'they were met by breaking 
up the waste land ; but, as the margin of waste got smaller, it is reasonable 
to assume that only the worst lands, which would hardly pay the cost of cul- 
tivation, were left untilled. Population still pressed harder on the land, and 
recourse was had to some other means of increasing its productiveness. Cultiva- 
tion became closer and more careful, and irrigation extended. The changes 
proportionally in the irrigated area from the penultimate settlement to that now 
current have been — 

Parganah. Proportional change in irrigated -area from Proportional rite in irrigated area- 

penultimate settlement to revision of records, from penultimate to current settlement 



r~ mm 

Increase per cent. 

Decrease per cent. 

Percentage. 

Sahpau 


• M 

a 


20 

Sadabad 


JO 

mi 


36 

Mnttra 


8 

«ii 


108 

Chhata 

Ml 

64 

hi 


141 

Kosi 

HI 

III 



63 

Wat 


14 

••• 


71 


In MaMban the rise from revision to the current settlement has been 64 
per cent. Skhpau is the only parganah in which the area recorded at last 
settlement as irrigated was more than that recorded at the revision of records ; 
S&hpau also is the only parganah in w^iich Mr. Tyler’s assessments were Very 
heavy. “ It would seem, therefore,” writes Mr. Whiteway, “ as if in thatpar- 
ganah some error in the statistics then prepared had been committed.” 

From the increase of cultivation we come naturally to consider the main 
causes which have retarded that increase, and foremost 
Famines. among them must be placed droughts and the famines 

that have ensued from them. The history of famines in an agricultural district 
like Muttra is of great value in an enquiry into the effects of British rule. 
We have imposed peace where formerly war raged ; we dispense justice 
with. at least impartiality, which can be said of no previous rulers; we have 
brought the blessings of easy modes of transit within the reach of all, and by 
our railways, canals and metalled rOads an impetus to commerce, unequalled 
in the past, has been given ; but if the condition of the people themselves 
has notbeen improved, if population has declined and the increased wealth of the 
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few has been purchased nllho cost of the great innss oftlio pcoplowho aro 
tlio adnal tillers of the soil, our satisfaction at the spread of western civilization 
may well l>c tempered with anxious reflection upon the causes of these untoward 
phenomena. . 

The startling fact, brought, to light, by the recent, census, of a decrease in 
the population between February, 1872 and February, 1 881 — Just nino years— 
amounting to no less than 1 10,770 in a population (according to (ho census 
of 1872) of 782, 1 GO,* or at. the rule of more than ll> per cent, prc-supposcs somo 
potent and more than usually hnnefnl influences at. work. Chief among thceo 
was famine. The severity with which the hiFt famine visited the Agra Division 
can scarcely be better illustrated than by simply reading off the population of 
each district at. each of the two periods. With the exception of Mninpuri and 
Ktawah there was decrease in nil, but nowhere is the dccreaso so marked ns in 
Muttra. 

Mr. Whitcwny tells its that the district, especially in tho west, is peculiarly 
sensitive to famine. Not. only is it at a disadvantage from the great depth from 
the surface of the soil to the water; from the soil character or that water during 
times of drought, when it becomes more and more impregnated with salt as tho 
subsoil dries; and from the nature of tho soil itself, which, rich though it bo in 
fair seasons, calces rapidly when moisture is withdrawn ; hut another danger 
constantly menaces the district at such times, for its position on tho edge of tho 
lliyputuna (States causes, on tho slightest nppcnranco of distress, a rapid influx 
of famine-stricken paupers. 

Only a rapid survey can here bo taken of the fnmincs that linvo loft their 
mark upon the district sinco the’ introduction of British rulo. Wo shall find 
' that they liavo been six in number, including tho recent ono of 1877-78. 

Tho first of theso wns in 1S13-M, beforo tho admi- 
nistration had ns yet settled down, and whilo tho 
people, not recovered from tho disorders that preceded onr conquest, wore 
harassed by tho severity of our earlier sofllonionts. Tho rains of 1812 failed ; 
there was no autumn harvest, and tho spring crop wns indifloront; whilo the 
rains of 1813 wore Into and partial. Sir. Boddam, writing fifteen years Inter, 
says of this fnmino : “ During those years almost half tho landed property in 
zila Agra changed owners, whole villages woro sold for tho trifling sum of 
Bs. 80 or Rs. 100, and numerous cultivators desorted tho soil which would^no 
longer repay tho exponso and trouldo of cultivation.” Tho distross was 

1 The population of tho district ns it stood in 1881 is compared nt both poriods nnd not the 
gross population of the Muttra district with its extended limits in 1872. 
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consequently very Bliarp and severe. Sah&r is specially mentioned as haying- 
suffered terribly. The quoted prices of grain in 1813 are— 

^Average. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Gram 


Sera. 

22 

31J 

23 


Lowest price. 
Sera. • 

11 

19 

m 


Famine of 1825-20. 


Famine of 1837*38. 


The rise in prices generally was from 35 to 40 per cent. 1 over the -average of 
preceding and succeeding years, while the prices that then caused ‘this great 
distress were but little over those now paid in average years. “ Many died 
from hunger,” says Mr. Hamilton, “and others were glad to sell their women 
and children for a few rupees and even for a single meal.” The distress is said 
even to have exceeded that of the great famine of 1783. 

In 1825-26 Muttra suffered along with the rest of the districts then 
known as the Western Provinces from a severe 
drought. 2 A decrease of 208,349 maunds on the out- 
turn of the previous year (1,297,094 maunds) was reported by the Collector 
(Mr. Boddam). The two parganahs which suffered most were Mahaban and 
Jalesar. 

But the famine of 1837-38, which arose from the entire failure of the rains 
in 1837, following on a succession of bad seasons from 
1832, was a more terrible calamity still, and forms an 
epoch in native chronology as the chaurdnawe (1894 sambat ). Though not the 
most grievously affected, Muttra suffered heavily, and Mr. Hamilton, the Com- 
missioner, reported that in Sonai, Raya, Mdt and Mnh&ban, the crops were 
scanty, the soil dry, and cultivation found only where there were pakka wells. . The 
produce on the irrigated land even did not equal the average, and the difficulty 
of feeding cattle and the labour of irrigation were very great. Around Muttra 
itself the garden produce came up to ordinary years, but the wells were fast- 
turning so brackish as to destroy, rather than refresh, vegetation. The parganahs 
Aring and Gobardhan were both ploughed and sowd, but the seed did not vege- 
tate. The cattle in Aring were suffered to pull at the thatch, the people declar- 
ing it useless to drive them forth to seek for pasture. People of all classes suffer- 
ed from the drought, and the high price of grain. The famine may be 
considered to have ended with the rains of 1838. Of the prices of grain 

• i But Mr. Benett remarks that the rise was nearer 200 per cent.? that, as far as he can make 
out, the average price of all kinds of grain at the beginning of the present centufy was about 60 
ners, and that a rise of 35 to 40 , per cent, would hardly produce a bad famine. * It may be 
noted that the Famine Commission omits this from its list of droughts m the Xt.-W# 
confining it to Madras and Bombay. Famine Commission Lieport, I860, Port J, t p, 28. 
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during tins limn wo have few details, but wo arc told Unit grain, without 
specifying the him), went up to 12 sera the rupee, tho harvest price of wheat 
reaching 14 sers. This famine cannot he compared with that of 1813, for 
not only did the prices run far higher, hut the distress was far greater. Land- 
revenue to the amount of more thnu three lakhs of rupees was remitted in 1838. 

Muttra suffered less severely in 1S60-G1 than its neighbours across tho 


Famine of ItCO-Gl. 


Jumna; hut oven here tho estimate made by tho Collec- 
tor of the number of deaths from starvation is 2,500, 


and this notwithstanding a liberal expenditure on relief operations, which, how- 


ever, were possibly commenced too late. Nearly its. 30,000 was thus spent, 


including Hs. 5,000 distributed among indigent agriculturists to purchase seed 


and cattle. 


Extreme famine was not felt in this district in 1SGS-G9, hut there was 
{Treat distress. Tho most remarkable points in tho 

Famine of 1SGS.G7. . + - , 1 , 

narrative of events of those years were tho entire 
failure of fodder and grain in the district and the misernhlo outturn of tho 
MiaHf. Tho long drought which set in with August destroyed all hopes of 
good crops, except on irrigated lands. Grass entirely disappeared, and cattle 
were driven away to Kohilkhnnd, or sold to butchers at ruinously low prices. 
Slight rain fell in February, 1.8G9, hut with the hot months tho Jnck of fodder 
increased to so alarming an extent that peasants wero driven to stripping trees 
of their leave 8 . In December, 1SG8, wheat was at 12 sers, and gram and 
ji/dr at 13. Slackness in the export towards Rajpultina, in Jnnuary, caused 
wheat to rise to 13£ and 14$ sers, gram to 15 sers, and jmtr to 13 sers. Tho 
relief, however, was temporary, and it was not until lato in the autumn of 1869 
that coarse grains were procurable at 20 sers for tho rupee. Relief was sanc- 
tioned by government in December, when distress was perceptible in tho 
western pnrganahs of Ivosi, ChliAta, and JIuzur Talisil. Seventy-ono miles of 
road-making on seven district roads in Kosi, Chlmta, Mut, and Jalcsarwero 
undertaken, and a new mnvkct-plnco (tjanj) was constructed at Jalcstir. Poor- 
liouscs were opened at Kosi, Chhlita, Muttra city, Brindnhan, and Mat ; they 
were closed in October. Tho daily avorago of tho numbors relieved was 187. 

It is stated in tho official narrativo of tho last famino of 1877-78 that 


Famine o£ 1877-78. 


Muttra and Agra suffered far moro and for a longer 

n O 

period than tho other districts in tho division. Tho 


rainfall from June to Septombor, 1877, was only 4'30 inobos as against 
18’28 inches in the preceding year, and oven that was much below the average. 
This deficiency in tho rains affected tho main food-crops which aro mostly 
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raised on' irrigated lands, tlie irrigated tracts being chiefly reserrcd for the 
more lucrative cultivation of sugar, indigo and cotton. Thus, as a consequence 
of short sowings, prices rose from early in J uiy j and in September, 1877 , actual 
distress began to be manifested. The autumn crops on which tho poorer people 
depended had failed absolutely and common grains were not purchasable. 

It will save time and space if we quote Mr. Growse’s summary of tho history 
of this famine, instead of giving the very lengthy account of it found in the 
official report : — 

"The distress in the villages was naturally greatest among the agricultural labourers, who 
were thrown out of all employ by tho cessation of work In the fields, while crcn in the towns 
the petty handicraftsmen were unable to purchase sufficient food for their daily subsist, 
ence on account of the high prices that prevailed in the bazar. In nddition to.its normal 
population the city was farther thronged by crowds of refugees from the adjoining Native States, 
more especially Bhartpur, who were attracted by the fame of the many charitable institutions that 
exist both in the city itself and at Brindaban. No relief works on the part of Government 
were started till October, when they were commenced in different places all over the district 

Relict-works : road-making. undcr thc so P«™ io o °f the resident Engineer. They consisted’ 

chiefly of tho ordinary repairs ana improvements to tho reals 
which nre annually carried out after the cessation of the rains. Thc expense incurred under 
this head was Ils. 17,762, the average daily attendance being 6,519. On the 25th of Novem- 
ber in the same year (1877) it was found necessary to open a poor-house in the city for thc relief 
of those who were too feeble to work. Here tho daily average attendance was SO o • but on 
the 30th July, IS78, thc number of inmates amounted to 2,139, and this was unquestionably 
thc time when the distress was at its highest. The maximum attendance at the relief work*, 
however, was not reached till a little later, rir., the 19th of August, when it was 20,193, hut 
it would seem to have been artificially increased by the unnecessarily high rates which the 
Government was then paying. 

“Thc rabi crops, sown after the fall of rain In October, 1677, had been further benefited 
by unusually heavy winter rains, and it was hoped that there would be a magnificent outturn. 

In thc end, however, it proved to be even below thc average, great damage having been done by 
the high winds which blew in February. Thus, though the spring harvest of 1876 gave some 
relief, it was hut slight, and necessarily it could not affect at all the prices of the common 
autumn grains. The long.continued privation had also had its effect npon the people, both phy- 
sically and mentally, and they were less able to struggle against their misfortunes. The rains 
of 1878 were moreover very slight and partial, and so long delayed that thoy had scarcely set 

in by the cud of July ; and thus it was, as already stated, that this 
Climax of tho famine. month was the Unto when thc famine was atiis climax. In Augm* 

and September matters steadily improved and bcnceforth continued to do so ; but the poorhou'e 
was not closed till thc end of June, 1879. The total number of inmates had then been S9J, R ;<, who 
had been relieved at a total cost of Rs. 41,070, of which sum Rs. 2,990 had been raised by prifilo 
subscriptions and R«. 3,500 was a grant from the Municipality. 

« Besides thc repairs of tho roads the other relief works undertaken and their cast were 

the excavation of the Jait tank, 15 ». 6,767 ; the deepening el the 
Other relief works usd tislrcc*t, B ., !bl!a(Jra « aak , Rs . 5> „ 0 f thc levelling of the Jammer 

adjoining the Magistrate’s Court-house, which wiU be mentioned hereafter aj the site cl a UtS* 
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Buddhist monastery, Rs. 7,238. On the 11th of May, 1878, the earthwork of the Muttra and 
Achhnera Railway was taken in hand and continued till the beginning of September, during 
which time it gave employment to 7 18,315 persons, at an expenditure of Rs. 56,639. An exten- 


Mortality in 1878. 


sion of the Mat branch of the Ganges Canal was also commeucedlon the 30th J uly, and employed 
579,851 persons, at a cost of 11s. 43,142, till its close on the lGth of October. There should 
also he added Rs. 6,379, which Wits spent by the Municipality, through the Distriet Engineer, in 
levelling some broken ground opposite the city police, station. The total cost on all these 
relief works thus amounted to Rs. 1,80,630. No remission of revenue was granted by the Govern- 
ment, but advances for the purchase of bullocks and seed wero distributed to the extent of 
Rs. 35,000.” 

The mortality in Muttra in 187S was higher than in any other district 
in these provinces, the rate reaching the enormous 
proportion of 71*56 per mille;and how much this 
exceeded the rate elsewhere may be gathered from the figures for the districts 
that come next in order, vis., the Tarai 58*16, Bijnor 57*18, Agra 57*15, 
'ShahjaMnpur 55*4. The total mortality of tho provinces in 1878 gave a rate 
of 35*62, the mean ratio per thousand for the previous five years having been 
20*05 for the .North-West Provinces and Oudh, and for Muttra district 21*78. 

But if the death-rate was high in 1878 it was still higher in 1879, when it 
reached 72*23 per thousand, although Muttra was no 
longer at the head of the list. It is impossible not to 
oonnect the excessive deaths of the latter year with the scarcity of the former, 
for, although the principal actual cause of death in 1 879 was a fover-epidemio 
of unusual virulence, attacking rich and poor alike, it found its easiest victims 
among the latter, weakened as they were by previous privation. 

The total number of deaths in the district from Juiy, 1877 to December, 
1879 amounted to 112,825, and they are shown for 
each month in the following statement : — 

Deaths registered in Muttra from July , 1877, to December, 1879. 


and in 1879. 


Total of years 1877-79. 



July. 

August. 

Ut 

o 

•O 

a 

o 

Qi 

o 

GO 

October. 

November. 

December. 

£ 

a 

February. 



4 

a 

•4 

k. 

Cu 

<s 

1 

0 ) 

§ 

^ 1 

Total. 

1877-78 ... 

973 

1,126 

932 

1,337 

1,579 

1,978 

1,869 

1,726 

2,018 

2,511 

2,189 

i 

3,672 

1 

21,904 

1878-79 ... 

2,562 

2,970 

6,579 

11,664 

9,881 

6,068 

2,792 

1,594 

1,229 

1,578 


1,771 

49,205 

1879 

1,867 

6,603 

10,609 

12,380 

6,309 

4,448 

•1* 

••• 


••• 

1 

• •• 

... 

41,716 


The deaths directly attributable to famine come within the period ending in 
June, 1879, and are included in the total of 71,109 deaths recorded from July, 

8 ' 
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1877 to June. 1879. The remaining period, as already stated, was one of great 
mortality, but only indirectly (if at all) attributable to the previous famine. 0 Of 
course it is not meant that all the deaths registered between July, 1877 and 
June, 1879 were caused by famine, bat it is impossible to state what proportion 
of them exactly came under that denomination. As tbo Famine Commissioners 
remark — 1 

“ Great epidemics almost invariably follow upon seasons of severe scarcity. To some extent 
famine and pestilence are tlic twin-offspring of the drought, which, while it withers the crops, 
exposes the diminished water-supply to pollution. The diagnosis of disease recorded in the 
statistics is very incorrect ; and deaths arising from starvation are no doubt often attributed to 
other causes, such as cholera, small-pox, dysentery, and fever. Dtath from famine is not so 
simple and easily recognizable a matter ns was formerly supposed. The effect of chronic star- 
vation is to induce functional morbid changes in the intestinal organs, which, when they have 
gone to a certain length, arc incurable, and manifest themselves in symptoms that often imitate 
those of other diseases." 

Writing of the scarcity of the years 1877-78, Mr. Whiteway remarks:— 
“ It was anomalous, inasmuch as it was brought about by the failure partially of 
Famine of 1877-78 nno- one year’s monsoon, and previously it had always been 
mnlous * considered that no one year’s failure could be enough 

to cause a scarcity. This change arose from a combination of circumstances 
which will probably be never met with again. The previous failure of the 
harvests in other provinces had caused a heavy drain on the stocks in the 
North-West, and the low prices of the spring of IS 77, combined with the war 
in Europe, had vastly stimulated export. In the end such export must benefit 
the cultivators and landlords, but in this particular case it had not been in 
action long enongh to reach them ; they had to dispose of their produce at the 
very low rates obtaining at the harvest, and the grain-dealers alone benefited 
by the stimulated export ; so that when the failure of crops came here, there 
were no stocks to fall back on, and what would in a few years have materially 
improved the position of the bulk of the people acted to their detriment.” 

The general lessons to be derived from the experience of the last and 
preceding famines bare been stated by the Famine Commission in their report, 
the first part of which was published in 1880. Among other conclusions the 
Commission arrived at may be mentioned the following one regarding-the con- 
Effects Of scarcity on section between prices and scarcity There is 
prices. much difficulty in estimating in any precise way the 

effect of a short harvest on prices, hot it may be said approximately and gene 
rally that, in time of very great scarcity, prices of food-grain rise to three 
times their ordinary amount, so that whereas in ordinary years the price of the 
i Famine Commission Report of 1880, 1., 80. 
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food-grain of the mass of the people may bo from 20 to 30 sers per rupee 
(or 20 to 3011). per shilling, equivalent to 25 to 17 shilliugs per quarter of 
5001b.), in time of great scarcity it will rise 8 or 10 sers per rupee (or 8 to 
101b. per shilliug, which is 63 to 50 shillings per quarter), and even higher. 
Much caution, however, is requisite in regarding prices as a sound standard 
by which to estimate the severity of famine or distress, not only in making 
comparisons between periods and places considerably separated, but in all 
circumstances. It is a well-ascertained fact that prices which would be 
regarded as indicating famine in one part of the country are quite compatible 
with undisturbed prosperity in another.” 1 

The floods that of recent years have inundated the tracts in the north of 

Other foes to cultivation: Mat which adjoin the old bed of the Jumna were 
floods, bj'ghts and weeds. mentioned in Part l. a They are apparently the 

result of a tendency on the part of the river to return to an old course. Of 
the other causes thatretard cultivation blights and weeds are the commonest. Of 
the latter the baisuri is the most prevalent. Among the trans-Jumna tahsils 
it is found in the east of Mahaban, in that tract of country which extends from 
Kaya on the north to the Bisawar 3 border on the south-east, averaging 10 miles 
in length and 5 in breadth. The extent of the area affected is about 23,000 
acres, or 18 per cent, of the whole cultivated area. In Sadabad 14,452 acres 
of the cultivated area were returned during the settlement-measurements as 
similarly affected, and Mr. Whiteway thinks this prevalence is connected with 
the brackish character of the water. In parganah Mat 3,830 acres, and in 
Noh 233 acres, were reported' affected. In the latter it is found in any 
quantity only in one ill-fated village, Makhdumpur : in Mat it affects the 
villages in the south from Dunetia to Nasitlii, and thence in a line fromHarnaul 
to Baikuuthpur. In Muttra tahsll it is found in only some 150 acres, and, as 
it is not mentioned in the description of them given in the settlement report, 
it may be presumed not to exist in the other tahsils in appreciable quantities. 

A kind of sandstone, fit for building purposes, is procurable at two places 

on the western border of the district, viz., Barsana 
Building materials: stone. , , , , ... , , 

and JNandgaon, where low rocky hills crop out above 

the surface of the ground. Except on the spot and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, this stone is not much used, and presumably it is owing to the small 
demand that it is not properly quarried. The usual method is the rough and 
ready one of fracturing the large blocks, that are lying about on the surface, 
into handy and portable pieces. The canal officers used it for bridges and 
1 Famine Commission Report, I., 37. * Supra, p, 18 et teq. * A village in Sadabad. 
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other works on the Agra Canal. The same kind of stone is to be found at 
Gobardhan, where the hill range is about seven miles from end to end; but the 
Hindus consider every chip sacred and will not allow any of it to be utilized 
The cost of the stone depends very much on the distance from the quarry to 
the site of work. It can be quarried at Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2 per 100 cubic feet. 
The carriage costs from twelve finas to one rupee per 100 cubic feet per mile. 

Sandstone from the Rupbas and other quarries in the Bkartpur territory 
is largely used in Muttra, JBrindaban, Gobardhan, and Gokul. This stono 
costs at an average Rs. 45 per 100 maunds. Mr. Growse quotes the following 
description of the two qualities of sandstone “ The red sandstone, which is 
geologically an older formation than the new red sandstone of Europe, is speci- 
ally adapted for flooring and roofing, for it loses none of its strength when 
saturated with water, and frequently has such a perfectly parallel lamination that 
by the insertion of a series of wedges it can be split up into flags of any thick- 
ness that may be required. The white variety, on the other hand, loses nearly 
half its strength when saturated, and is therefore not so good for roofing ; but 
for all other building purposes it is far superior to the rod, both on account of 
its less perfect lamination and also its greater fineness of texture and uni- 
formity of colour. It is possible to qnarry blocks of the most enormous size ; 
thus at Rupbfis, near the place from which they were out, aro two monoliths 
of the speckled red stone ; one a circular column 34i feet long with a diamotcr 
of 3 feet 3 inches at one end and 2 feet 8 inches at the other, tho second a 
parallelopiped 42£ feet long by about 5 feet 6 inches X 4 feet ; tho weight of 
the larger being nearly 60 tons. Also in the teraplo of Baladova, about two 
miles from Rupbfis, are three prostrate figures said to haro boon dug out of tho 
ground, measuring in length respectively 28, 22, and 21 feet, and each formed 
out of a single stono, which in tho larger is 7 or 8 feet wido.” (Mallei's 
Vindhyan Scries, Geological Survey, Vol. 7). 

Bricks can bo made in every part of the district, tho clay needing but littlo 
working and tempering to ensure its burning of a 
good colour, Tho nativo pazdwa is tlio usual description 
of kiln (clamp) in which the bricks aro burnt with cowdung or other refuse ns fuel, 
wood being seldom or never nsed. The pasaicagirs or brick-burners aro well 
up to their business. Bricks of small dimensions, 5x3x1 inch and 7 x4 X G 
inch, are most generally made, tho expenditure of fuel not being so great as J* 
necessary for larger bricks, and successful burning being more certain. Hence 
it is only when bricks are wanted for government purposes that largo bricv:* 
arc xnadc. The small country bricks, laUtauri or Muthura-ldsi, sell at from 
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Wood. 


Lime. 


Hj. 55 lo Rs. 120 per lakh delivered : the government sizes at from Rs. 550 to 
lis.750 per lakh at the kiln. Carriago to site costs from 12 anas to Re. 1 per 
1,000 per mile. 

Wood is scarce all over the district ; ihoro is no timber wood, and all wo 
have may ho classed as fuel, which, when dry and cut, up 
into billets, sells at 2* to 3 maumls per rupee. Wood 
is not used as a fuel forhurning lime, bricks, <fcc., being too expensive and difli- 
cult to procure in large quantities. Upla or cow-dung, mixed with litter and 
such refuse, hand-moulded into pats and sun-dried, is chiefly used for burning 
bricks and liine. 

There is no real limestone, found in the district. Kanhar, which is a 
variety of limestone, is ’generally used for making lime, 
and forms an excellent hard-setting strong lime, if 
carefully managed. Kankar when required for lime, after being excavated, is 
spread out for ox|>osurc lo air and sun for two or three days preparatory lo 
cleaning and freeing it from clay, sand, ifce., which is done by beating tlio lcanknr 
with short sticks and screening it, by throwing it on frames woven with coarse 
fibre, called wm;//, lad or sutli; very often a native churpai or bed is used. Tho 
modus operandi with the kiln is as- follows :■ — A bod is laid, about ouc foot deep, 
of dried cow-dung ( upla ), in a circular form, tho dimensions depondiug on tho 
quantity of lime to bo prepared j a thick bamboo or straight limb of a- treo is 
set upright in tho centre to form tho firing liolo j the packing of tho kiln thou 
goes ou iu alternate layers of knnkar and upla, each layer decreasing in dia- 
meter till it takes the form of a cone. The kiln is thou well covered in with 
broken-up upla aud upla-dust beaten lightly. Tho kilu is now ready for firiug, 
tho bamboo is withdrawn and fire thrown in. so that tho burning begins from 
the bottom and middlo right up tho cone. Whilo the kiln is burning, caro 
must bo takeu to prevout tho flame from bursting out. In opening tho kiln, 
tho lime must bo removed layer by layer, otherwise tho upla-ash gets mixod 
with tho burnt kankar. Tho upla should bo laid in tho kiln unbroken ; 
when this is attended to tho ash can bo removed easily, as it koops its form 
of a pat and docs not crumble. Tho cost of tho lirno depouds ou tho distance 
the kankar and fuel havo to bo brought, aud varies from Rs. G to Rs. 11 per 
ICO cubic feet. 

Kankar is abundant all over tho district, but thoro is a great diftbrenco 
in tho quality of what is got east and west of tho 
Jumna. That from tho oast is larger, harder, a good 
asliy-bluo in colour, and in thicker strata. -That found westward is small, 
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.soft, somewhat disintegrated and light in color ; the quarries, too, are p-wr. 
.Block kankar is found in the Sadabad tahsil and in Jalesar (now in tiie Etah 
district), and is well adapted for masonry. The best kankar is found round 
Jalesar. The cost of kankar averages Rs. 3£ per 100 cubic feet stacked on the 
road, and the cost of metalling a mile 12 feet wide and G inches deep is about 
Rs. 1,350. 

Tiles of a small size are made, but there is nothing peculiar in their manti* 

„ facturo in this district. The lock-tiles arc made on a 

Tiles. 

chdk or wheel in a cylindrical form and cut in two with 
wires. The pan-tiles are rolled out in tempered clay and cut to size according 
to wooden templates, the sides boing turned up against templates of less width. 
Neither the lock nor pan-tiles- are neatly made. Tiles arc not much used, 
chiefly because they are so liable to be damaged by the monkeys. Tho poorer 
dwellings are roofed with thatch, and tho larger houses have flat roofs, for tho 
most part plastered. The oost of tiles is from Rs. 5 tho thousand. 

Grass for thatching is plentiful, both gandar and tar pat ; cost, Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 10 per 1,000 bundles (piila), according to the sizo 
of the bundlo and length of tho grass. 1 

1 From nn article communicated by Mr. O. G. Hind, District Engineer, witli additions by 
Mr. Growsc (see Memoir of Mathura, 2nd edition, p. 
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PART III. 

IX HABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS AND HISTORY. 


Population. 


CcnruBof 1848. 


FltOJl tlic inicrclinnges of villages between flits and neighbouring dis- 
t riels, it is impossible lo obtain from tho reports of 
the earlier censuses a perfectly ncenrato statement of 
tho population of tho district as it now stands for former periods, nor can 
more than rough estimates bo given, of little value for purposes of comparison. 
In the year 1803, when its area was first included in British territory, part of 
it was administered from Agra and part from SaMabad. This arrangement 
continued till 1S32, when the city of Muttra was recognized as tho most fitting 
centre of local government, and, superseding tho village of tjaMfibi'id, gavo its 
name to a new district comprising eight tahsils, ns., Aring, Sahfir and Ivosi 
on the right hank of the Jumna ; and on the left, Mat, Noh-Jhil, Mahaban, 
Sa'dahiid and Jalcsar. 1 The first census was taken in 1S-18, but was an estimato 

rather than a census; it gavo a total population of 
701,088; thcro wero 0-18,1592 Hindus and 52,996 
Muhammadans ; the total density of the population was 435 to the square mile. 
These figures include Jalcsar. If that tabsil bo excluded tho total population 
becomes 583,705 (5-13, 08S Hindus), 

The next general census took place in 1 853 and showed for the district a 
total population of 802,903, and, omitting Jalcsar, of 
718,512 (603, 4S9 Hindus). Tho inercaso was owing 
in part (to tho extent of 9,200/ to tho inclusion of tho cantonment population, 
which had been excluded from tho previous enumeration. Tho density was 535. 
Tho totnl area, estimated at I,007‘l squaro miles in IS48, had increased to 
1,013*4 squnro miles in 1 S53 2 , but this inercaso is merely nominal, tho former 
estimate having been proved incorrect, being based almost entirely on tho 
rough nativo measurement, and not on tho professional survey. 8 The total 
population had in .six years apparently increased by 101,221. Tho numbor of 
villages and townships was, in 1853, 992, of which 210 had between 1,010 and 


Census of Jssn. 


> III 1874, pnrgnnnli .Inlesar, with a population of 157,775 nml an area of 28G square miles, 
was transferred to Agra district j in compensation, 84 out of tlio 133 villages constituting tho 
pargant.lt of Farnli were, in 1870, detached from Agra awl added onto the Muttra tahsil As 
the area and population of these 84 villages nro not given in the census reports, the stntistics 
collected at the censuses of 1 848, 1853 and 18G5 do not accurately apply to thcdistrict of Muttra 
ns at present constituted. In the forms, however, published by the Deputy Superintendent of 
Census for 1881, there is one giving tho population for 1872 of the district ns it now stands. 
s Of this Mr. Whiteway states that 1,061 square miles represented the cultivated area 
within the district, excluding Jalcsar, and the density of the population to that cultivated area 
would thcreforo be G77 per square mile. 3 The density by the 1848 census has conse- 

quently been calculated on the urea found correct in 1853. 

10 
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5,000 inhabitants, 7 between 5,000 and 10,000, 3 between 10,000 and 
50,000, and 1 more than 50,000. The population of Muttra amounted to 
65,749; of Briud&ban to 25,230; of Jalesar 1 to 15,613; of Kosi to 12,625; 
Mabdban to 7,623 ; of Gobardhan to 7,058 ; of Ohhata to 6,931 ; of Kursanda 3 
to 6,804; of Shergarh to 5,655; of Bamgarh 3 to 5,613; and of Bisdwar 4 to 
5,249. 

From 1853 there was no census till the general one of January 10th, 
Ceuaus of 1865 65. During this period the district suffered severely 

from epidemics of cholera and small-pox in 1856 and 
1858, the mutiny of 1857, with the depopulation of several Gujar villages, 
and, finally, the great famine of 1861 ; the population was, therefore, found to 
have decreased about 7 per cent. Hindus had suffered more severely than 
Muhammadans. This, the third census, gave a total for the district as it then 
stood of 803,369, or a decrease of 59,540. Excluding Jalesar the total native 
population was 668,1 87 (613,1 87 Hindus). There were, besides, 598 Europeans 
and 69 Eurasians. The population to-tbe square mile was returned at 498. 
There were 1,027 villages and townships, and of these 996 were recorded as 
inhabited, 791 having less than 1,000 inhabitants, and 197 between 1,000 and 
5,600. The 8 towns with over 5,000 inhabitants were Muttra (51,540), 
BrindAban (21,500), Jalesar (13,521), Kosi (12,410), Mahaban ( 6,933 j, 
Kursanda (6,487), Chhata (6,060) ,and the Sadr Baz&r and Dam-damd (5,9031. 

We now come to the statistics collected at the census of 187 2. The total 


for the district as it then stood (887,355) showed an 
increase of 83,986 over the total by the 1865 census. 
The area was returned at 1,611 square miles, the townships and villages 
numbered 972, and the inhabited bouses 3 88,975. Of the former 743 had 
less than 1,000 inhabitants, 218 between 1,000 and 5,0^0, and 11 more than 
5,000. The population of Muttra amounted to 59,281 ; of Brind&ban to 
20,350 ; of Jalesar to 15,694 ; of Kosi to 12,770 ; of Kursanda to 7,145 ; of 
Mah&ban to 6,930.; of Chhata to 6,720 ; of Shergarh to 5,305 ; of. Surfr 


to 5,279 ; and of Bisawar to 5,221. 

Before, however, we can draw comparisons between the returns of 1872 and 
1881, it will be necessary to state the totals for the district as it stood in the 
latter year. Omitting the population of Jalesar parganah and adding that of 
the 84 villages which in 1878 were transferred from Agra, we must take the 
following figures for the purposes of comparison : total population 782,460, 
of whom 422,549 were males and 359,911 females. Farther than this we 

i Now in Etah. district. *. 8 and 4 These towns appear with these large populations 

owing to the inclusion of the population of surrounding hamlets. 
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cannot go, as tho statements for religion, caste, occupation, &c., havo not been 
corrected for the altered dimensions of tho district. 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at llio census of 1881. 
Census of 1881 . The totals by religion are shown for each tabsil as fol- 
Totnls by religion. lows: — 



Tota l JO,il 1 G2li|» 1 «» 1 5Uj 5S,Oos| 1,593 7SQl 339 1 I l M il ia C.71, 63013,10.7831 4(i2-3 

Tlio area bad decreased to l,*ir>2*7 square miles owing to tbo transfers 
already mentioned. The population, 671,6510, was distributed amongst 7 towns 
and 818 villages, tbo bouses in tbc former numbering 15,7S3 and in tbe latter 
70,166. Tbe males (360.067J exceeded tbe females (310,723) by 50,244, or 
3 G*1 per cent. Tbe density per square mile was 462 3; tbe proportion of 
towns and villages por square mile less than ono (\ r >S), and of bouses 59T. 
In tbe towns 8 persons, and in tbc villages G'5 persons, on an average were 
found in each bouse. But llio most remarkable circumstance in the results of 
tbo recent census is tbo decrease in population already alluded to in connection 
with tbo bistory of tbe famine. In tbc nine years between 1S72 and 1881 the 
total population had decreased 110,770, tbo decrease in tbo males being Gl,5S2and 
in tbe females 49,1 SS. Tbc total decrease represents a falling off of 14* 1 per cent. 1 

Following tbo order of tbo census statements, wo find 2 tbe persons re- 
turned as Christians belonged to tbo following I’aces:— 
Christians bj nice. British-born subjects 193 (42 females) ; other Euro- 
peans 69 (32 females) ; Eurasians 19 (9 females) ; and natives 57 (28 females' 1 . 
Tbe relative proportion of the sexes of tho main religious divisions of the 

Rclntive proportion ot population as returned by tbo census were as follows; 

tlio sexes of tho main rc- ... . 

ligious divisions. ratio of males to total population, ’5374 ; of females, 

•4626 ; of Hindus, '9106 ; of Muhammadans, - 0S65 ; of Jains, *0024; and 
of Christians, *0005 : ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu population, ’5381 ; 
of Muhammadan males to total Muhammadan population, ’5301 ; of Jain males 

• By a clerical error this was stnted at page 19 ( supra ) ns “ more than 16 per cent. 1 ' 3 Cen- 
sus form III. A. 
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to total Jain population, -5050 ; and of Christian males to total Christian po- 
pulation, -6716, Of single persons there were 154,096 males and 80,190 
. Civil condition of the females; of married 169,002 males and 169,849 
population. females ; and of widowed 37,869 males and 60,684 

females. The total minor population (under 15 years of age) was 228,844 

Conjugal condition and (101,738 females) or 34’07 per cent., and the following 
ages of the population, table will show at a glance the ages of the two prin- 
cipal classes of the population, with the number of single, married and widowed 
at each of the ages given : — 



Hindus, 

MuhaiuiAdake. . * ■ 

Single. 

Harried. 

Widowed. 

j Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

6 

7? 


O 

■a 

■i 

1 

6 

Female. 

c> 

I 


«5 

"3 

£3 

CJ 

CJ 

s 

$ 

6 

"a 

6 

3 - 
8 
s 
& 

Up toO years ... 

GG,807 

66,603 


2,534 

91 

90 

6,874 

6,210 

61 

245 

8 

15 

10 to 14 


86,860 

13,032 


18,653 


777 

3,713 

1,901 

505 

1,378 

4S 

31 

16 to 19 

91 ••• 

13,837 

903 

13,712 

21,594 

1,673 

1,335 

1,651 

243 

80S 

1,956 

100 

71 

20 to 24 

II ... 

8,663 

216 

'21,43* 

27,343 

3,099 

2,49,7 

943 

94 

1,837 

2,668 

217 

103 

25 to 29 

» *" 

6,691 

170 

26,887 

26,634 

3,903 

3,442 

488 

47 

2,411 

2.3S2 

275 

225 

30 to 39 

It ••• 

4,703 

20U 

38,161 

33,480 

G,607 

9,333 

31i 

64 

3,656 

3,047 

411 

C51 

40 to 49 

« M* 

2,121 

116 

26,621 

17,985 

6,979 

13,602 

115 

43 

2,494 

1,757 

414 

1,013 

60 to 69 

••• ••• 

1,091 

37 

14,128 

6,782 

0,370 13,189 

75 

21 

1,520 

697 

437 

1,033 

60 aud upwards ... 

680 

32 

6,457 

1,958 

6,940 

12,064 

40 

15 

838 

227 

483 

1,072 


Total — . 

139,363 

71,274 

154,383 

155,013 

35,300 1 66,227 

14,208' 

8,663 

14,190 

11,356 

2,393 

ifi 73 
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■was one widower under that age. Among the Jains 7 (5 females) under 10 and 

75 (46 females) betweeu 10 and 14 are returned as married. 

Of the total population, 118,794 (77,920 females), or 17*6 per cent., are 

. , , . .. returned as born outside the limits of the district. 

Distribution by birth- , . 

place. Of the total population, 643,352 (310,275 females) 

Distribution according or 95*7 per cent., are returned as unable to read, and 
to education. write and not under instruction ; 23,135 (368 females), 

or 3*4 per cent., are shown as able to read and write ; and 5,1 23 (80 females), 
or *77 per cent., as under instruction. Of those able to read and write 21,538 
(287 females) and of those under instruction 4,695 (52 females) were Hindus- 
The Muhammadans whe come under these categories were 1,033 (18 females) 
aud 373 (5 females) respectively. Of the Christians 230 (57 females) 
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Number of the blind. 


tire returned as literate and 42 (20 females) as under instruction ; aud 
of the Jains 333 (0 females) were liternto and 92 (3 feinalos) under instruction. 

Tbo census returns exhibit tho number of persons of unsound mind 

Infirmities : persons of ty* «g c aml 6CX f « r 0,1 rcIi S ions represented in tho dis- 
unsound mind. tricts, — tho religions of course being thoso to uliich by 

common repute these unfortunates aro supposed to belong or tho religions of 
their parents. Tho total of all religions was 31 (9 females), or ‘004 per 
cent., 1 tho largest number, 13 (4 females), being of tho ages 30 to 40 
years. None in this category are returned ns of ages “ over GO.” All thus 
afflicted wero Hindus, no members of other roligious being returned as of 
unsound mind. The total number of blind persons is returned as 1,807 (936 

females), or *26 per cout. 3 Of these about one-third 
or 532 (313 females) wero “ over 60;” 307 (171 
females) between 50 and 60 ; 258 (156 females) between 40 and 50; 205 (97 
females) between 30 and 40; 222 (S3 females; between 20 and 30; 76 (26 
females) between 15 and 20 ; 93 (29 females) between 10 and 15; 94 (52 
females) between 5 and 10 ; and 20 (9 females) under 5 years; Of tho total 
number 1,656 (859 females) wero Hindus, 147 (74 females) Muhammadans, and 
4 (3 females) Jains. Of deaf mutes there were 205 (59 females), or ‘03 per 

cout., 3 tho largest number, 47 (9 females), appearing 
among persons between 20 and 30 yearn, but it is pretty 
evenly distributed over all ages. Of tbeso 194 (54 females) wero Hindus, 10 
(5 females) Muhammadans, and 1 (male) Jain. Tho last infirmity of which note 

was taken at tho recent census was that of leprosy. Thero 
Irf:I ' cr8 ‘ were 90 (14 females) afflicted with this disease. The 

percentage to tho total population is *01, so that one in every ten thousand of tho 
population was on the average a leper. 12 (4 females) aro returned as over 60 years 
of age, and out of tho total number S8 (14 females) wero over 20 years. Of 
the total number 81(12 foniales) wero Hindus and 9 (2 females) Muhammadans. 

Before proceeding to enumorato tho various castes of Hindus found in 
this essentially Hindu district, a short account of tbo 
Origin of caste. origin of castes may not be out of place. This will 

serve not only for tho district of which wo aro troating but for the entire series, 
and some repetition will bo avoided by giving it here once for all. Dr. Zimmer, 
in his “ Life in Ancient India,” has published an interesting exposition of the 
latest views of Gorman ethnologists on the subject. 4 He holds that the Vcdic 


Deaf mutes. 


i i.c,, 4 in every 100,000. 


a i.c., 20 in every 10,000 of the total pnpnlation. 


3 in every 10 , 000 . * Tho following paragraphs have been condensed from an article by 

Dr. Muir, Ind. Antiquary, IX , 62-67. 
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people were unacquainted with caste during the period of their development 
when the A'ryas dwelt principally in East Kfibulist/m and in the land of the 
Seven. Ei vers, and when only single tribes had advanced towards the Jumna and 
• Ganges. This, he argues, must have been the case from the fact that the 
Aryan tribes which had continued to occupy the early settlements were at the 
time of the rise of the Indian epic poetry regarded as half-barbarians by the Brail- 
manized dwellers in Madhyadesa. The Panchavinsa Brahmana, which Weber 
would regard as the oldest of those works, when describing the march of these 
tribes to the Sarasvati, says of them that “ they do not observe the Brahmanical 
rules ; not being Brabmanieaily consecrated, they speak thelanguage of the conse- 


crated.” The rise of caste must be sought in the modification gradually undergone 
by the Aryan Indian. “ The tribes in the north-west of the Panjdb begin to ad- 
vance further info Hindustan. To effect this and overcome the foes by whom they 
are opposed, they have to combine into larger. Ono of the kings, the most dis- 
tinguished and powerful, is entrusted with the chief command, and thus gains 
yet more in consideration. The opposing tribes are overcome, and forced to 
aid in the expedition ; and no doubt their chiefs lose their independence. 
Through severe conflicts with the aborigines, the extensive country between 
the Himalayan and Vindliya mountains is gained : large tracts on the banks 
of the J umna and Ganges are occupied : those of the aborigines who do not 
fled tertbe hills embrace the religion of their conquerors, and remain in their 
villages as tolerated, though often oppressed, members of the State. The 
victors are scattered over the conquered territory, and so their fighting men 
cannot be readily collected as they would be in the small principalities in" the 
Punjab, Plundering inroads of the dispossessed aborigines, who had retired 
to a distance, revolts of population which had but apparently been subjected^ 
and attacks of other Aryan tribes, compelled the sovereign prince ( Samrdj ) to 

have always a band of warriors around him.” The 
Kshatrias, small tribal chiefs, who had formerly had each his own 

followers, gradually sank, with their numerous families and dependants, into 
the position of a martial nobility surrounding the sovereign prince. These con- 
stituted the Kshatria order. They began more and more to regard arms as 
their occupation, to devote themselves exclusively to a martial life, and to trans- 
mit it as an inheritance to their descendants. 

The rest of the people— the Yis— were no longer required to assist in 
military service, and devoted themselves entirely to 
Yaisyas. agriculture, the rearing of cattle,, and peaceable traffic. 

Thus arose the second or Yaisya class. 
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But it was not to bo tlio lot of the warrior class and of tlio rulor to reap 
the entire harvest: tho best part of it was taken from 
them b3 f others. Tlio families of the bards bad lived 
at tho courts of the petty tribal princes and had been held in high honor as the 
eolebrntors of their exploits. But this action in another direction was yet more 
important and influenced profoundly tho entire national development. With their 
poetical endowments they lived in tho service of religion : they laid before the 
gods the desires of the princes and wealthy men ; they lauded in well-composed 
hymns (ho might and glory of the deities, and thanked them for the blessings 
which they had bestowed. In return for this service they obtained rich gifts. 
They then acquired the reputation of being more highly qualified for the worship 
of the gods and for tho celebration of tho sacrifice ; they began to boast of 
being tho objects of tho special favor of tho gods. Towards tho end of the Vedic 
period, properly so called, it had already become the custom for the prince no 
longer to offer tho sacrifices which wero necessary for tho State and tribe, but 
to cause them to bo celebrated by bards so gifted. The person entrusted with 
this function was called purohita. Wo find in him tho oldest form of the 
Indian priesthood. But tho functions of tho purohita wore not at first con- 
fined to the bards ; kings’ sons could perform them : and tho office was not at 
onco hereditar}- in any family. All tho objects, however, at which tho priestly 
bards were aiming towards tlio close of tlio Vodie period woro amply attained 
by them in the succeeding period of conflict, fermentation and confusion. If 
theso priestly* loaders had hitherto been honored and rewarded by the tribal 
princes as trusted counsellors and helpers in religious inattors, their estimation 
among the people iu virtuo of their actual or arrogated higher qualifications 
was not less, especially if they wero tho heads of numerous families. The 
personal relations of individuals to tho gods declined the more, the oftener 
these bards intervened as mediators ; tho forms of worship became more mani- 
fold, and the results of sacrifices woro made to depend moro upon their right 
celebration than upon tho intention of tho sacrificcr. Tlio ancient hymns, 
which had often visibly scoured the favor of the gods, wero reverentially pre- 
served and grow in popular estimation. By those priestly families worship 
was established on a now basis in tho conquered districts of Hindustan. But 
they sought also to make the civil institutions entirely dependent on them- 
selves. They mainly succeeded in this by making tlioir order dependent on 
birth, and thus the close priestly class — known through all succeeding gene- 
rations as the sacred Brahman caste— was formed. It is true that the ruler 
and the martial nobility struggled long against these priestly claims, but the 
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Brahmans gradually succeeded in conquering their resistance and in obtaining 
the recognition of their four prerogatives,— reverence (archd ),\ gifts (darn), 
immunity from oppression (ajyeyatd), and the inviolability of their persons 
(avadhya(d). The further transformations of social and religions life accord- 
ing to their ideals now advanced irresistibly. In order to rear a further barrier 
between the different branches of the Aryan people, it was only necessary to 
make the order of warriors dependent upon birth, and tho common free-men 
appertaining to the Vis naturally adopted the same proceeding. 

To these three classes was added the subjeoted[.indigeuous population, which 
Sudras become somewhat assimilated to the Xsry.'is in reli- 

gion and customs: and they formed tho fourth or Sndra 
caste. The term Sndra was unknown to the early Vedic era and sue< lecded tho 
names Dasyu (enemy) and Dasa (slave) to describe the aboriginal rai :os. 

But although Vaisya and Sudra are used in Mann’s Code and are conve- 
nient terms to denote the middle and lower orders of society, it is almost cer- 
tain that the conventional fourfold division never existed with any cleanness of 
definition, and that Vaisyas and Sudras wero. never distinct bodies in theV state. 
Tho subject has been so ably discussed by Mr. Growse in his mcnioiV that 
it would be superfluous to reproduce hero tbo array of facts on which ho 
relics for his conclusions. It is sufficient to note that researches into Vttylio 
and iJurdnic literature confirm tho theory— which a study of the modern 
condition of caste suggests— that, from the earliest period of which wo have any 
record, the formation of subordinate castes has been in oonmtSnr., :.c It ’<? *»t iho 
present day. But nowhere except iu Nairn’s Code, which is of comparatively 
recent date, do wo find more than two well-defined primary orders, tho Brahman 
and Kshatrin. Beneath tbeso we have a confused mass of subordinate classes, 
whose distinctive features have doubtless boon engendered rather by similarity 
of occupation than by community of origin, between whoso sub-divisions, in- 
deed, there exists no closer blood relationship than between any one of these 


sub-divisions and a Brahman or Rfijjmt family. 

In historical times tbo Brabmanical order has maintained a rigid cxclu- 
sivoness. The conversion of a Kshatria into a Brahman has rarely occurred, 
and it is perhaps unnecessary to add that no member of any other class, jvho 
might desire entrance into tho Brahman order, would ordinarily recoivo recogni- 
tion either now or in past times . 1 With Ivshatrias matters havo been some- 
what different. Tims Mr. Growse wri.es 2 

» It is said, however, that Brahman* arc f till ma<l« In tho hill*, where caUc fa ti 'he loud 
in its most primitive form. * .Mathura Memoir, pj>. 414-115. 
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*< Theoretically, the essence of the Kshntria is as incapable of transfer or acquisition, except 
By natural descent, as that of the Brahman, but the practice of the two classes has always been 
very different. The strength of a community that lays claim to any esoteric knowledge lies in its 
exclusiveness ; hut a military body thrives by extension, and to secure its own efficiency must bo 
lax in restriction. * It may he observed as a singular fact that all the very lowest castes in the 
country, if interrogated as to their origin, will say that they arc in some \v«y or another Thakurs: 
mid this is illustrated by a passage in Maun, where he mentions several outcast tribes as Kshatrias 
by descent. Whence we may infer that at all times there lias been a great freedom of intercourse 
between that cla»s and others. Indeed, if we are to accept the legend of Parasuram as in any 
sense expressing au historical event, the whole Thdkur race lias been repeatedly extirpated and 
as often re-formed out of alien elements. Nor is this at varinneo with modern usage, for no 
Hindu rises to the r*nko£ raja, whatever his original descent, without acquiring a kind of 
Tiiakur character, which in most instances is unhesitatingly claimed by, mid conceded to, his des- 
cendants, in the third or fourth generation, nftcr alliances with older families have given some 
colour to the pretension. And the illegitimate sons of Thakurs, who by the code of Manii 
would be Ugras — their mothers being Mnsnlmdms Or low caste Hindu women— are, as is notori- 
ous, generally accepted, cither themselves or in the person of their immediate descendants, as 
genuine Tluikurs. Again, many of the higher Thakur classes acknowledge the impurity of 
their birth in the popular tradition of their origin. Tims the Chandels (i.c., the moon-born) 
profess to be derived from the daughter of a Benares Brahman who had au intriguo with the 
moon-god ; and Galliots (the cave-horn) from a rani of Mcwfir, who took refuge with some 
mountaineers on the Slalya range. 

“ From all this it follows that, whatever the dignity and nntiquity of some particular 
TJnlkur families, the Thfikur caste is a heterogeneous body, which, like the miscellaneous com- 
munities of lower pretensions which we have already discussed, is held together more by simi- 
larity of circumstances than unity of origin." 

The modern origin of many so-called castes, sncli as darzis, mallahs, 
mimars, moehis, snngtarnshes, bohrns, is evident, from the names adopted, and 
tlie process of formation can be easily traced by comparing the stages of develop-* 
__ ipont in different, localities. Thus at Sabaranpur the kunjras or costermongers 
have thrown out a distinct caste of mewafarosbes or fruit-sellers : in Muttra, the 
stone-masons have not yet combined into a snngtarash class as their fellow- 
craftsmen have dono in Aligarh, Hamlrpur, Kumann and perhaps in other places. 1 

Distributing the Hindu population into four conventional classes, we find 
by the last census that there were 118,249 Brahmans (55,656 
females); 55,121 Bnjputs 24,142 females); 69,726 Banias 
(IS, 343 females) ; and 898,529 persons belonging to the “ other castes” (1S4, 373 
females). Of the last an alphabetical list, of some important castes is also given, 
and these will he shown a few pages later on. 

Ho sub-divisions of Brahmaus arc given in the census returns of 1881, and 
in the report of the 1872 census the followiug is the 
very imperfect attempt at a classification 

* Ibid., p. 4 1C, 

11 


Totals by caste. 


Brahmans. 
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1. Blifit 
2- Drfirir a 

3 . Ganr 

4. Gujarati 
6. Gautam 

6. Goldpurab 

7. Kanaujia 

8. Karnatnk 


Population in 
1872. 

>• 1 
.. ' 2 
21,151 
483 
686 

.. 1,270 
497 
5 


9. Mnithila ... 

10. Parasar ... 

11. Sarnsvat ... 

12. Sanadh ... 

IS. Sarvaria ... 

14. Tilling 

15. IJtkaia ... 

16. Unspecified *4« 

Total ... 


Population in 
1872. 

... 2 

**• 25 

••• 6,071 

... 3,392 

*•» 9 

44 

•m 2 

... 115,226 

... 149,763 


From tliis it appears that 115,226 were described simply as Brahmans 
and only in the case of 33,o36, or a little more than a fourth, were sub-classes 
given. The materials, therefore, for an exhaustive account of Brahman sub? 
divisions in this district are wanting. 

Nor can we be sure that the apparent falling off of 30,513 is real, for the 
district in 1872 included, as already explaiued, a much larger area than in 1881.* 
With regard to the undoubted decrease in the population generally, it would be 
interesting to ascertain the proportion of decrease in each caste, but neither for 
this have we any available materials. 

There must be many sub-classes of Brahmans in the district besides those 
given in the above statement, but it will be uoliced that each of the five great 
tribes, called Ganr — which by tradition colonised Hindustan — is represented, 
Kanaujia, Sarasvat, Gaur, Maitbila and Utkala. The two last (according to the 
list) had, it is true, but two members and the Kanaujias appear with an abnor? 
mally low number, but doubtless many were returned merely as Brahmans, while 
two of the Kanaujia sub-classes — Sauadhs and Sanvarias — are shown separately 
Again, Gautams are a sub-class of the Kauaujias proper. Diavira, Karndtal* 
pud Tilang are names of three of the five great southern or Drfivira tribes, the 
Maharashtra and Gurjar being the others. The Parasar of the census may bo 
the Pardsharia tribe settled in Kathiawar and Jodhpur, which takes its namo 
from the rishi Parasahara. Goldpurab is the name of an inferior sub-tribe of 
Sanadhs. Gujardti Brahmans, as their name implies, came from Gujarat and 
(according to Sherring) belong to the Gurjar tribe. 3 

Of all or most of these sub-divisions sufficient description has been given 
in previous volumes, but there are two sub-classes not included in the census 
list— Chaubes and Ahivasis 3 — of which some account may be given. The 

1 In the Settlement Report the number of Brahmans is stated as 131,636 ; this was of course 
according to the census of 18*2, but whether this total included the villages transferred fro” 
Agra in 1878 is not stated. Jalesnr is apparently not included s For a classification o 

Brahmans in the census of 1865 sec Supplementary Glossary (Beanies’ edition), i. IS!. ■* * L » 
though doubtless very faulty, represents almost the only attempt made at a clasification, by dis- 
tribution among distripts, pf Brahman sub- divisions. 3 Jbwpsi in the 1S65 censi» 

report. 
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Chaubes. 


Ahivasis. 


former are placed by Sir H. M. Elliot among the 16 sub-classes of Kanaujias 

proper. Mr. Growso estimated their number in Muttra 
to be 6,000, and mentions their still-continuing fame as 
wrestlers, although their former name for learning and other virtues can hardly 
bo said to have survived. On the contrary, they are described as a “ low and 
ignorant horde of rapacious mendicants” practising under the profession of 
pilgrim-hunter or local guide. Their custom of marrying their daughters in 
the city audnot to outsiders has passed into a proverb: — 

11 Mathura, girls uud Gokul cows 
Will never move while fate allows. 1 ” 

In consequence of this custom, disparity of age is little regarded and 
contracts of marriage are often made on behalf of children and graud-children 
not yet born. A colony of Mathuria Chaubes migrated many years ago to Main- 
puri, and there, it is said, have found the way to wealth and a better reputation 
than the parent-stock retains. 

Of the Ahivasis, who are found also at Hathras and in Mewat, Mr. Growse 
remarks that he doubts their claim to rank as Brah- 
mans. Their sub-divisions are numerous, being by one 
account 72, of which the principal are Dighiaand Bajrdvat. The account given 
of them by the writer just mentioned is as follows 2 f— “ They are largely employed 
as general carriers and have almost a complete monopoly of the trade in salt, 
and some of them have thus acquired considerable substance. They are also 
the hereditary proprietors of several villages on the west of the Jumna, chiefly 
in the parganah of Chhata, where they rather alfect large brick-built houses, two 
or more stories in height and covering a considerable area of ground, bnt so 
faultil} r constructed that an uncracked wall is a noticeable phenomenon. With- 
out exception, they are utterly ignorant and illiterate, and it is popularly 
believed that the mother of the race was a Chanrnr woman, who has influenced 
the character of her offspring more than the Brahman father. The name is 
derived fron ahi, the great ‘serpent’ Kaliya, whom Krishna defeated; and 
their first home is stated to have been the village of Sunrakh, which adjoins 
the Kdli-mardan ghdt at Briuduban. The Pandes of the great temple of 
Baladeva are all Ahivasis, and it is matter for regret that the revenues of so 
wealthy a shrine should be at. the absolute disposal of a community so extremely 
unlikely ever to make a good use of them.” 

To the west of the Jutnna the Ahivasis are merely zamfudars and culti- 
vators. Mr. Whiteway writes : — “They are a race well marked by several 
peculiarities. In appearance they are easily distinguished : the men by their 
1 Growse’s Mathura, p. 10. ; Ibid, 
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head-dress, and the women hr tlieir way of wearing their hair. Their favour ) (5 
occupation is the carrying trade. Trading in their own carts, they carrv salt 
from Bajputana all over 'Northern India, bringing hack sugar and other com- 
modities in return. The better-off trade with their own money, and, in fact, 
the heads of the community are very fairly comfortable, and their villages are 
remarkable for the number of good masonry houses. At the same time, these 
distant journeys keep the male population absent from the villages for months 
at a time, and the tilling of the fields is left entirely to the women. It is there- 
fore natural that as easily as an Ahivasi may he recognised by his appearance, 
and his village by the number of carts, cattle and masonry houses, so his fields 
may he told by their careless and slovenly cnltivation. The Ahivssis complain 
bitterly of the havoc the net-work of railways, now spreading over the country, 
is playing with their old occupation.” 

None of the Brahman clans entered and colonized the district in the same 
Brahman landowners, wuy as did the Jats and Tbaknrs, hut many of them 
priests, &Ci came with the Jfits as their family priests. In this 

connection Mr. Whiteway’s remarks may be quoted : — Si In consequence of this 
a large part of the area they own lies imbedded in the Jat Tillages. In fact, 
it seems to have been a custom always to set aside a portion of a newly-founded 
estate for the family priest. These Brahman zamhidars hold on and cnltirate 
to this day side by side with the J fits, having and claiming no special privileges 
beyond that appertaining to owning the land. In places where a share of thtf 
village was not given, it was frequently the custom to make over in full pro- 
prietorship an entire estate. A large portion of the tribe, however, have no 
connection with the land, but serve the numerous temples in the district. As 
a rule, the Brahmans in the district do not hear a very good character, their 
holy reputation seeming to set them above ordinary moral restraints. They 
are frequently lenders of money, especially in the trans-Jumna parganabs, and 


though there is only one family of any standing among them, there are soma 
who have risen to affluence as usurers, and purchased considerable estates from 
their neighbours. The single family with any claim to gentility is that of the 
Pacbauris of Gukhranli in Malmban ; this family migrated there from across 
the Jumna within a recent period. Since the emigration several of tba 
members have obtained posts in the higher ranks of the Government service, 
and the family has acquired large possessions in this district and in Agra. 
Among the wealthiest of the Brahmau caste must be counted the family of 
Jagdispnr in 'pargannh Maliaban, which has acquired about five villages, stud 
that of Salaipur Chandwara, of Sa’dabad, which owns abont 8. The Brahman 
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family of Chhnliari, in Mnf, is also well off. All tlicso iliteo last liava 
acquired tlieir property by lending money at interest.” 

Tlio Rajput clans returned as represented in the Muttra district, in lSSlj 


ltd j puts. were the following 1 1— » 




Total po- 
pulation. 

females. 


■ 

wmmm. 

'I’emalfca. 

Bdcblinl 

«li 

5,788 

2,254 

Knrandi ... 

■ •• 

i 

Nil. 

Badcsr! ... 

••• 

-05 

112 

Kntdr ... 


2 

1 

Dais ... 

• •• 

162 

76 

Karol ... 

••i 

c 

4 

Bntuli ,ti 


I 

i 

Kathlyu ... 

«ai 

21 

12 

liangnr 

• •• 

101 

' 48 

Khangiir ... 


160 

08 

Bargain. ... 

••« 

274 

100 

Kulbans ... 

w . 

1 

Nil. 

Bnrgujar ..< 

It* 

557 

130 

K tin jar .u 

••• 

4 


B:\vhiir ... 

• a* 

10 

6 

T.imihoritt ... 


3 

J\il. 

Barkin ... 

•as 

1 

1 

Lator ... 

• •• 

4 

3 

bnrosnnbiu 

• •• 

7 

4 

Milgliiins ... 

• •• 

10 

6 

Bar war ... 

• •• 

G 

*1 

Numdcobansi 

• as 

1 

1 

Ilcbtnr ... 


20 

8 

Nimlnur 

• •• 

1 

mi. 

Bbadauiid ... 

• •• 

26 

10 

Nirbihnn ... 

• »» 

47 

2 1 

Bltal 

• •• 

302 

287 

Oria ... 

• • ■ 

362 

188 

Bhfitl 

#•• 

10 

5 

I’aninr ... 

• •• 

Oil 

204 

Blingocrf ... 

• •• 

7 

3 

Fund i awn t ... 


3 

2 

t'hiindcH ... 

• •• 

21 

6 

l’arilmr ... 

• •• 

42 

22 

Clmniviir ... 

• •• 

1 

1 

I’undcr 

Ml | 

1 -04 

143 

ClmndnibansI 

• •• 

ion 

37 1 

1’iirnj 

111 . 
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Chhnnkar ... 

• •a 

o'J 

6i 1 

( Ituehubansi 



15 

Chanhdn M 

••• 

3,155 

Ij281 

I Bujkumnr ... 


4 

13 

llasdwar ... 

• •• 

6 

1 

j Hangar 8 ... 

• •* 


4 

I >nvar 

• •• 

1 

1 

i lliihor 

• •• 

■ifi 

86 

Uhakrah ... 

Ml 

ig5 

111 

! Iwiwiit ... 

• •• 


6 

Dud ••• 

• •• 

10 

3 

Kcadil ... 



2 

FnujdSr ... 

• •• 

1 

mi. 

Bekwiir 

• • a 


1 

Gnldbliaf ... 

••• 

4 

o 

Hew Sri ... 

• If 

63 

33 

Gnngrc ... 

• •• 

7 

5 

Siiiid ... 


23 

14 

Gahlot ... 

••• 

2,003 

G41 

SanstvSr ... 

••• 

11 

3 

Gola •«• 

Ml 

1 

1 

Scngnr ... 

• as 

13 

8 

Goni 

••• 

6 

2 

Mmligndllin... 

44s 

13 

* 

Gorfihnr 


D 

} 

Slitobansi ... 

Mb 

4 

Nil. 

Gaukhe ... 

*•• 

2 

2 

s’lkliuwnt mu 

a* 

4 

1 

Gaur ... 

• •« 

1,240 

556 

Siroltia 

• SB 

4 

Nil. 

Hard ... 

• •• 

1 

mi. 

Sisnundia ,» 

•Ml 

620 

192 

Hobnnsi ... 


18 

8 

Siwmiia ... 

444 

o 

2 

Indoliyu ... 

••• 

’354 

188 

Solaulchl ••• 

III 

107 

66 

Jfidon ... 

• •• 

14,661 

6,586 

Siikanvcr ... 

• la 

18G 

81 

dais ... 

M* 

6,327 

2,325 

Sdrnjbansl ... 

• >■ 

12 

1 

.Taisivdr ... 

■ 4* 

48 

36 

Tfiuk ... 

• •'a 

53 

33 

janwar ... 

Ita 

24 

. 14 

Tnrkhfir ... 

k •• 

3,864 

1,937 

Jnsawnt .<• 

*•» 


1)437 

Touiar 

• •• 

633 

287 

Odturng ... 



Nil. 

Weswftl . ... 
Unspecified 

• 41 

t 

1 

Janghdrd ... 



258 

III 

641 

246 

Jbanjydr ... 
Knchbwfiha 
Kahtar ... 

III 

• as 


1G 

3,650 

2 

Total 

••• 

55,121 

24,142 


' ■'The names and figures hare been taken from the Vernacular list compiled in the census office'/ 
and the former differ occasionally in form from the list printed in the census volume of ‘ Sex 
Statistics.’ Accuracy in the orthography of caste names seems well-nigh impossible of attain- 
ment. Those in the text presumably represent the local version given by the people themselvel. 
4 Hangar is any Slusnlmfin llajput, not a class of Kajputs properly speaking. 
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Of the above clans the Jddon is the mostnnmerous (14,661); bat the Jddona 
J5don- of Muttra are not recognized as equal in rank to tiie same 

clan in Kajputana, although their principal repre- 
sentative is the raja of Awa, 1 whose estates are reputed to be among the 
Wealthiest in the whole of Upper India. The origin' of the namej Jadon, is 
traced by bit Henry Elliot to Yadu or Yadat’a, but it Would perhaps be more 
correct to say that Jddon, Jddi i, and Yddava are etymologically the same, the 
former being corruptions of the last. The tribe traditionally belongs to the 
Lunar Race and professes to trace its descent in a direct line from Krishna. 
Yadu (according to the same Writer, following Toil) is the patronymic of all 
the descendants of Bndha, 2 the ancestor of the Lunar Race, of which the 
most conspicuous clans are now the Bhatti and Jhareja ; while the title of 
Jadon is now exclusively applied to the tribe which appears never to have 
strayed far from the limits of the ancient Surasena, and we consequently still 
find them in considerable number in that neighbourhood. The large tract 
south of the Obamb.il, called after them Yadnvati, is in the possession of the 
Gwalior Marhattas and the state of Kirauli on the Chambal is now their chief 
independent possession. 3 The name for the country and people round Mathura, 
"" given by Alexanders historians, is Surasena.* Colonel Tod found, in 1814 , 
•what he believed to be the ancient city of Surapur near Batesar (Batesvara) 
in the Agra district, which he supposed to have been the ancient capital of tbp 
country, named from a prince Surasen, this name being b .me by two princes 
in the immediate aucestry of Krishna.® It would seem however that Prnydg 
(Allahabad) was the cradle of their race, whence they migrated to Muttra. 6 
That the Jddons of the Aligarh district trace their origin to Muttra has been 
mentioned in the notice of that district. 7 Some Jstdons are also found in 
Jewar in Balandshabr, who are distinguished by the title Chaukar-zdda, 
and, by way of reproach, all inferior Jddons (called Bhgri by their neigh- 
bours) are regarded as a servile caste aud not generally admitted to intermar- 
riages with the higher Rajputs of the neighbourhood. Wealth has, however, 
fostered pride, and the late head of the Awa family laid claim to trace his 
direct descent from Anand Pdl, the son of the Kirauli rdja, Kumdr Pal, and 
assorted that the Baresiri, Jaiswdr and other self-styled Jddons were altogether 

1 Vide Gaz., VII. (Jausab tahsil). Awa is now in Etah district, but there arc still some 
villages belonging to the estate in Muttra. 8 See the genealogical table of Krishna a descent 
• in Mr. Growsc’a Mathura, pp. 62, 63 (3rd edition). 8 Supp). Gloss., I., 128. 

Rajasthan, 1 , 37. 51 Memoir of Greek, Parthian and Hindu medals found in India in mo 

Transactions E. A. S L, 8M. Also see under llatcsar in Gas , VII. f A gba) and in Aroh. »«. Bcp., 
IV., 221. 8 Kojputana Gazetteer, 11., 170, and Tod’s Haj.tsthan, II., 196. Colonel loo a 

work (I., ’8) may be referred to for the traditional account of the Yadu race. 7 w® 2 -* u ’> 

303. 
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of an inferior stock. J&dons are also found in HoshaDgabad in the Central 
Provinces, whither they emigrated after Akbar’s conquests on the Narbadda. 1 
In Moradabad, Elawali, Cawnpore, Azamgarb, and Benares also families of 
Jtidons are fonnd. 

Second in importance Mr. drowse places the Gauruas. The name does not 
occur in the list prepared in the census office for. the 
reason, doubtless, that the members of the clan were all 
entered as Bachhals, Jasawats, Kachhwahas,&c.,from the habit (mentioned below 
in the extract from Mr. Growso’s “ Mathura”) they have of describing them- 
selves by the appellations of those clans. Gauruas are called by Sir H. M. Elliot 
au inferior clan of Rajputs, who emigrated from Jaipur to the west of the Jumna, 
about 900 years ago, and are found in Bijnor, Agra, and Muttra, chiefly in the 
Sah&r, Shergarh and Mut'tra pargannlis of the last-named district. It has been 
asserted that the Gaurua of Muttra and Gurgaon districts is only a Rajput 
who practises karao. Mr. Growse gives the following account of them 3 ; — 

*• Wo have Gauruas, who call themselves — some Kauhhwahns, some Jnsdwats, some Sisso- 
diyas, and so on, throughout the whole scries of Thakur clans. The last-named are more conj- 
nionly known ns Bachhals from the Bachh-ban at Selii, where their Guru always resides. 
According to their own traditions they emigrated from Chitor some 700 or 800 years ago,? but 
probably at rather a later period, after Alft-ud.tlin’s fnrnous siege of 1303. As they gave the 
name of Rancra to one of their original settlements in the Mathura district, there can be little 
.doubt that the emigration took place after the year 1202, when the sovereign of Chitor first as- 
sumed the title of liana instead of the older RiWnl. They now occupy as many as 24 villages 
in the Chhdta pargaunli and a few of the snmo clan — 872 souls in all— are also to he found in the 
Bhaugaon and Bewar pargannhs of the Alainpuri district.” 

Rdj puts are found chiefly iu Chlmta, Mat, Sahpau, and Muttra, but no- 
Cians of pure and irn- where do they form so large a proportion of the popu- 
pure blood. lation ns do the Jats in the pargauahs which are'their 

bead-quarters. About six-sevenths of the Rajputs are of impure blood and are 
not admitted by the higher clan to au equality with themselves. The crucial 
test of purity of blood is the rejection of the custom of kavdo. The Gahlot, 
Chauhan, aud Bargujar clans of Sahpau and Sa’d abaci are pure, but with the 
exception of the resident zamindars of a few other villages all the remainder are 
of impure blood. 

An account of the distribution of the clans and their relative position as 
Distribution in the dis- proprietors of land is given in Mr. Whiteway’s Settle- 
trict. meat Report and may be quoted at length:-— 

" The Gahlots are hardly found west of the river Jhirna in Sa’dabad, and neither among 
them nor among the other Thakurs of the pure blood is there any local family of distinction or 

» Supp. Gloss., I., 129 . ? Mathura Memoir, page IS, 3 For a different account 

pee Sn^HjanXnrpn (Dart III), 
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importance. The Rargfijars have none and the Cbanlians bat little of their hereditary pro- 
perty left, while the Gahlots have allowed roach of their land to pass to strangers. East of the 
Jnrana the only impure clan is that of the Joss of Mat ; they .ate more careful cultivators than 
the clans across the Jumna, and have succeeded in retaining a good deal of their hereditary 
property ; they hoast no family of any standing In the cis-Jomna tahsfls the Jadons are the 
most important clan. In the north-west of Muttra they acquired a few villages, and they own 
some in Kosi, but the main body is found in Chhata. Though not remarkable 3 S cultivators 
they are a thrifty body of men, somewhat given to lending money at interesr, and the masonry 
houses scattered about their villages give them a more comfortable look than those of their 
neighbours and nearest allies, the Gaurnas. There is no resident family of any distinction, but 
nn offshoot from the clan, tbo Avra family in Jalesar, has acquired great wealth. The rijt of 
Aw* has purchased seven villages from the Knchhwahas in Muttra. While the Jadons have, 
therefore, succeeded in rather more than holding their own, the Gaarnas have been fast losing 
their property, anil, thriftless and had cultivators as they are, there is no matter for surprise in 
their fall. The Jasawats owned formerly the villages around and beyond Gobardhan, while tho 
Kachhwahis held the centre and east of pargnnah Muttra, but of theiroriginal possessions a mere 
fraction remains to them ; the I fi:hhils of Chhata have been more fortunate, but in spite of most 
lenient treatment at last s ttlement several of their villages have passed from them entirely, and 
there is hardly one in which more or less of the area has not been transferred to other hands. 
The only family of note among the Gauruas was that of Chandhr! Daulat Sinh, Kachhwaha of 
Hal, a man much respected in his time, who for his services in the mutiny was given two 
villages in Chhata and Ks. 7,000 in money. Since his death, houever, his sons have been 
rapidly squandering their inheritance. Among non-resident Thakur zamindars the most impor- 
tant is the Ritlior ruling raja of Kishangarh, who owns, as the grantee of the revenue, tho 
large Ahivdsi village of Parson of Muttra, in which, as he is in managing possession, he has 
succeeded in acquiring a considerable portion of the zamindaci rights." 

Of Bauias the great majority belong to the Agarwala clan. The Bania caste 
has long been a powerful one in this district, both 
Bmi “‘ from the wealth of many of the chief men, and from 

the fact that most of the petty money-lenders and by far the majority of the . 
patwaris are of this caste. Several of the hereditary kannngos are also Bauias. 
The Seth family of Muttra is the most important.! 

The ranks of the Jains or Sauiogis in this district are recruited exclusively 
from the trading classes, and somo few belong to the Agarwala subdivision, but 
most of them, including Seth Ragluinath Das, are of the Khandel gachchha or 
got. Mr. Growse writes 2 : — “They are not making such rapid progress here 
as notably in the adjoining district of Mainpuri and in some other parts of 
India. In this centre of orthodoxy the ‘ naked gods’ are held in unaffected 
horror by the great mass of Hindus, and the submission of any well-to-do con- 
vert is generally productive of local disturbance, as 1ms been the case more 
than once at Kosi. The temples of the sect are therefore few and far between, 
and only to he found in the neighbourhood of the large trading marts.” 
l Vide wjra (Leading families). * Memoir, p. 12. 
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Space forbids a longer notice of this caste, of which a very full account has 
been given in Shfihjahanpur. 

Of the other castes the census of 1881 gives the population of the follow- 
ing, selected on account of their numerical impor- 
tance 1 with reference to tho total population of the 
North-TFestern Provinces and Oudh : — 


Other castes. 



Caste. 


Total 
popula- 
tion in 
1881. 

Females 
in 1881. 

Caste. 


Tot al 
popula- 
tion in 
1881. 

Females 
in 1S81. 

Almr 


• •• 

DC 

40 

Kayatk ... 

Ml 

4,015 

1,850 

Altir 

ill 


6,027 

2,780 

Kori 


18,209 

8,398 

Barltai 


• M 

13,835 

0,730 

I Kumlt&r ... 

Ml 

11,016 

5,197 

Bliangl 

HI 

• •• 

12,543 

6,993 

Kurmi ... 

Ml 

G5 

27 

Bitot 

• •• 

* • • 

1,930 

937 

Lodh 


2,303 

1,130 

Blturji 



855 

371 

Lobar 

• •• 

2,841 

1,376 

Chanior 


• •• 

99,410 

47,395 

Mali ... 

• •• 

# j543 

3,481 

Dltunuk 

• •• 


6 

o 

Mallalt 

III 

5,056 

2,314 

Dhobi 

• •• 

• •• 

5,67G 

2,693 

Nfii 


13,402 

G,377 

Do in 

• •• 

• •• 

3 

o 

Pus! 


40 

28 

Gadaria 

• •• 

• •• 

15,659 

7,174 

Sonar 

• •• 

3,981 

1,858 

Gosfiin 

• •• 

• •• 

2C2 

123 

Tnga 

• M 

l 

Ml. 

GGjar 


III 

7,180 

3,179 

61,993 

Tntuoli 

• •• 

503 

247 

Jut 


• •• 

117,205 

Teli 

• •• 

I, SIB 

764 

Kiichhi 

• •• 


4,003 

1,851 

Unspecified ... 

• •• 

32,490 

14,954 

Kaltfir 

liahviir 

K batik 

•l« 

• •• 

III 

• •• 

• ■1 

6,878 

807 

4,200 

2,759 

34G 

2,001 

Total 

III 




•Space will only permit of our describing a few of those castes, but notices 
will bo found of most of them in other volumes of this series. 


Nearly half the Aliirs aro found in tahsils Sabpau and Malutban, whero 
they have retained a good deal of their property. 
Tho Muttra district is, however, the place of presumed 
origin of all tho Aliirs of these provinces. 2 They have three grand divisions 
(writes Sir Henry Elliot) — the Nandbans, tho JiVlubans, and the Gwfilbnns — 
which acknowledge no connection except that of being all Aliirs. The Nand- 
bans aro usually found in the Central Doab : Jadubans to tho M’est of tho 
Juniua and in the Upper Doiib : and Gwiilbaus in tho Lower Doab and Benares. 
Jftdubans and Gwdlbans in these provinces do not seem to bavo any sub-divi- 
sions (got ) : but the latter in Beliar have four. 3 

The Nandbans have 8*1 subdivisions, of which 22 are named b}’ Sir If. 
Elliot as principal ones. 4 In the tract called by him Bigboto — a term 
admittedly of local application, but given to a siretcb of country bordered by 
Mewnt on the oast, Loliaru on the west, Hariann, Dhundhoti and Chandan on 

* None whoso total is less than 1 00,999 in the whole Kortb-Vi’t stern Provinces ami OuJIt ft 
include.!. A supplementary- list of the excluded c.-.'tcs is circa a little further on. 1 Suppl. 
Gle«, I., S. s Ibid., I., ??. « Ibid., I., 3. 

12 
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the north and .by Bath on the south, including Rewan, Bawal, Kanon, Patodi, 
Kol Kasim, and a great part of the Bahraich jagir ^ — the subdivisions \got) 
•of Naudbans number 64. The Ehoro and Aphiria dispute the first place 
amongst these, but they all intermarry on terms of equality, avoiding, like all 
other Ahirs, only the four gols nearest related. Ahirs conform to the customs 
of Gujars and Jats in respect to the marriage of elder brother’s widows 
wherever they are much intermixed, as in the Dehli neighbourhood : but in the 
Central Doab the tribes of the Ahirs forswear all connection with Gujars and 
J&ts, considering them inferior to themselves. Even Brahmans will in some 
districts take milk, water, and sometimes food from, certain clans of Ahfrs, 
such as the Baiswaria Gwalas. Mr. Beanies, who mentions this, states that the 
explanation popularly given is that Gwalas are purified by attendance on that 
sacred animal, the cow, but he bints that a more probable reason is to be found 
in the alleged origin of the Ahirs from a Brahman father. 2 This descent 
according to Manu (X. 15) is through an Ambastbd woman or one of the Baid 
(physician) caste. The Brahma Purdna refers them to a Kshatria father 
and a Vaisya mother. Whatever their origin, their ancient consideration 
exceeded what is now vouchsafed to them. They gave their name — Ablilra, 
the Tegion of cowherds —to the country on the western coast of India from the 
Tdpti to Devagarh (mentioned in the Purdns), and in the beginning of ourvera 
were rdjas of Nepal. They have even been identified with a race that pro- 
duced the Pdla or shepherd dynasty, which ruled in Bengal from the 9th w 
the latter part of the llth century, and has been credited with at some period 
holding universal dominion in India. 3 

The subdivisions— so far as they were recorded at the recent census- 
found in this district were the following, but the very large proportion of 
1 unspecified 1 detracts greatly from its value : — 


Bansiya 


••• 

... 6 

Gwulbansi 

• •• 

HI 

35 

Belodna 


Ml 

... 3 

Jddnbansi 


III 

476 

Bethanyan 
Chhengiya 
Da gar 

II* 


... 26 

Nandbansi 

• •• 

HI 

1,644 

*•» 


... 87 

Phatak 

• •• 


107 

If* 

Iff 

... 22 

Sultdai 


• •a 

3 

Dliondh 

m 


... 4 

Unspecified 



3,070 

Gkosl 

n* 

III 

... 2 


Total 


6,434 


Of Chnmnrs there are 99,410, 1 spread very evenly all over the district. 

As owners of land they are very subordinate, but they 
Cliamars. cultivate, chiefly as tenants-at-will, some 5 or 6 per cont, 

of the area. They are mostly employed by the zamiudfirs, receiving wages in kind. 
1 Ibid., U., 37. The nmne Bighoto is derived from lSigiin Rfij, a worthy dcs.cn dnnt of fhc 



Sir Henry Elliot enumerates seven sub-classes of Chamflrs — Jatun, ICaiyfm, 
Kuril, Jaiswflra, tThu-ia, Asamgnrhki or Uirlicria, and ICori or Koreliamra. 
The last should, Jlr. Beanies thinks, ho written korhi (leprous), as the Chaniara 
from their habits are peculiarly liable to leprosy. lie also remarks upon tho 
want of agreement in the enumeration of the alleged seven subdivisions. Mr. 
Shcrring gives them in a different order and adds the principal occupation of 
each: (\) Jaiswnrn : many are servants : (2) Ijhu-in or Jhusia : shoo and har- 
ncssmnkcrs; (3) Kori: weavers, grooms, hold labourers ; (*i) Dosadh : grooms; 
(5) Kuril : workers in leather ; (0) Itangiya : leather dyers : (7) Judin: labour- 
ers. Next to the Jaiswfirns should properly he placed (6) Mangntiwa, who 
arc really a distinct subdivision and subsist bv hogging. Two other clans 
are found in Benares, (9) Katna : leather-cutters ; and (10) Tanlua: manu- 
facturers of strings of leather But those ten do not exhaust tho list 

of subdivisions, some of which toko the n nines of higher ‘castes like Kanaujia. 1 
Hhusars, included among tho unspecified in the census returns, are a pccu- 
liar clan, who, emigrating from the neighbouring tlis- 
trii't of (•ftirgami, have acquired considerable property 

and influence. They claim to l ave dt -cend<-J from a Bralmnn hv a Banin 
• • 

woman, but arc usually clns-H a* Banins. They combine th- nfiice aptitude 
of the Kfiyalh with the keen sc'-nl for mottcy-uukiug ant theflinty-hrartcdncsH 
to a debtor characteristic of a Banin. They nr ,\ con-eqiiently, mostly hard 
landlords and wealthy men. They are h-reditary kfimiugo 1 - of Muttra and 
Chhfttn.* Mr. Shcrring classes the Dhu-ars with Vnisya*. Their original 


seat was Deldi, where they still enjoy a di-tingnbhod position on ar.-mut of th< ir 
talents as singers, and cultivate a peculiar strain in which they are ntiMirpa^e 1. 
They arc noted also for their rigid observance of religion* rcremom'. ; , m ] it it 
said that none of their tribe h ive deserted theauchnl religion for .lain:.* m. 
They occasionally rose to high positions during the Muhammadan p-riod. 1 
The caste is uow widely distributed, members of jt hjng f v:!ri .| ,* u Wo . t {r; „j JfI , r 
contres of North and Central India. 
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Gujars now only number 7,180, as, after their defeat near Shergarh in the 
2fij arg mutiny, there was a considerable emigration. They only 

retain a very small proportion of what they once held. 
In Kosi they have nothing left, in Muttra very little, and in Chhata they have 
lost 13| villages. They bear much "the same character here as in other districts 
of the North-Western Provinces. They are poor cultivators, turbulent, and 
addicted to cattle-lifting. Their villages, confiscated for mutiny, were given 
to Rdja Gobind Sinh of HSthras. There are said to be only about 500 of this 
caste in the parganahs to the east of the Jumna. 

The traditions of the Gujars have been noticed in a former volume of this 
series. 1 Their origin has been much debated, some asserting that they are of 
Rajput descent, while others (inter alia , Colonel Tod) would class them as abo- . 
rigines. They are found all over the country round Dehli, and as far west as the 
Indus, in the Upper Do&b and in Upper Rohilkhand. Crossing the Jumna we 
find them in Kunch (atahsil of Jalaun district) and the northern part of Bundel- 


lihand, and also near the Chambal and Narbadda. Reverting to the question of 
their origin, it maybe noted that Mr. Beames regards the story as most probable 
which makes them a cross between R&jputs and Ahirs, and General Cunningham 
considers that the Gujars are the same as the Tochari, alias Yuchi, alias 


Rushan, alias Kaspircei, alias Thogarii, alias Kuei Schwang, alias Korson, 
Korsea, Khoransu or Korano. This remarkable tribe were, it would seem, 
originally Tartars, but by a series of events, related apparently by Chinese, 
Muhammadan, and Greek historians, they were led to give their name to 
Kborasan : also to Gnrjjararashtra, the modern Gujarat. 


The sub-classes of Gfijars found at the recent census with the population 
of each is given below, but nearly six-sevenths were returned as unspecified. 
Space will permit merely of a bare enumeration, but each clan has doubtless a 


history which might be worth recording 

Total. 


B&hsoiya ... 
BalasiyA *•* 

Balsi ... 

Belt ... 

Bhati ... 
Bhtikhan ... 

Biswdl ... 

Bor A . ... 
Cbobara ... 
Cbhonkar 
Edgar ... 

Ttgns 
Doli 

1 SeeGaz,, II., 185. 


Ml 

HI 

4 

• •• 

■ «« 

6 



1 



l 

4*4 

*•4 

26 

• •• 

• 44 

54 



60 



20 

• •• 

III 

37 

4*4 

4*4 

14 


•44 

1 



10 


»•« 

1 


1 3179 females 


Ennui 
Kamru 
Kapasya 
K atari 
Khnrel 
Lob m or 
Nagri 
Nardrd 
Sanadbo 
Tonwar 
Tongar 
Unspecified 


Totol 



The orthography of the names is taken from 


the vernacular lists compiled in the census office, and nccuracy cannot be vouenea ior i ■ 
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With llio exception of Meerut (where they woro 144,034) Jfits 1 are 
more numerous in Muttra than in any other district 
in these provinces, tho total for Muttra at the recent 
census (1881) being 1 17,265. Much has been said about this casto in previous 
notices. 2 Its importance, however, in this district, which may justify a somowhat 
length)' notice, is evident from the fact that in four parganahs J6ts hold more 
than half tho cultivated area: and in tho others are an important element in the 
agricultural population, of which, indeed, Mr. W hitoway calls them tho “ back- 
hone.” lie notices their peculiar custom regarding concubinage, by which 
a womau of any caste may bo taken to a J fit’s house and her children are con- 
sidered of tho father’s enste, having equal rights of inheritance with his other 
children. Tho custom goes even beyond this, and in some cases the child of 
such a woman (by any previous husband, of whatever caste), whom she may 
bring with her to her new home, has rights of inheritance in his stepfather’s 
family. Such children are known ns lainrdra. 3 Tho following account of the 
caste is taken from Mr. Whitowny’s Settlement Report: — 4 

“The mime of the chief p«f Is or gats, with the number of villages they have founded in each 
pnrgnnah, arc ns follows in the order of presumed numerical importance. 


Villages founded by Jdts in parganahs 


Name of pdl or got— (i.e., 
subdivision of the Jit caste.) 

rt 

-o 

•2 

rt 

CO 

i 

Pa 

*C3 

CO 

c 

«S 

■A 

•S 

es 

■P 
art 
a— « 

J= 

a 

■5 

d 

■*-» 

a 

h-a 

Chhita. 


Total. 

Nohwnr 

Ml 


i 

• aa 

1 

•aa 

CGI 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

68} 

Pacliahra 

• a* 

•aa 

•aa 

• •• 

21 

18 

•aa 

aaa 

• •a 

•aa 

39 

Kuntcl 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

•aa 


• •• 

aaa 

28 

l 

aaa 

29 

Ilnga 

■ • a 

aaa 

IG 


13 

• •a 

•n 

• • 

aaa 

tat 

29 

HAwat 

aaa 


3 

aaa 

JG 

2 

Ht 

1 

aaa 

fi 

26 

Undhnutia 

aaa 

aaa 

13 

3 


• •a 

mm 

•aa 

• aa 

•aa 

16 

Baliimvir 

• aa 

aaa 


.aa 



19 

aa* 

• aa 

IG 

16 

Godhc 

• aa 

aaa 

•aa 

••• 

M 

•aa 

1 fl 

aaa 

• aa 


14 

Nnrwnr 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

•aa 

• •• 


13} 

••• 

a •• 

•aa 

13} 

Surnit 

aaa 

aaa 

1 

• •• 

12 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• aa 

l 

U 

Bakarwir 

aaa 

a -a- 

•aa 

• aa 

12 


aaa 

• •• 

• • a 


12 

Tclinua 

aaa 

aaa 

9 

aaa 

• •• 


1 

• •• 

• •• 


10 

Gnthnunn 

aaa 

aaa 

1 

1 

• a » 


*•• 

••a 


8 

10 

Dusir 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

9 

• •a 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 


9 

Bliaraugnr 

aaa 

aaa 

1 


8 

aaa 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 


9 

Gaur 

»»i 

aaa 


•aa 

8 

• ■ a 

•aa 

aaa 



8 

Dlinnkar 

aaa 

aaa 

I 

1 

G 


Ml 

aaa 



8 

Mitho 

aaa 

aaa 

• •» 

••a 

3 

3 


aaa 


aaa 

6 

Honda 

aaa 

■•a 


••• 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

•aa 

Bn 

6 

6 

Gnbar 

aaa 

aaa 

o 

••• 

• •• 

O 

• •• 

aaa 



4 

Chbonkar 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

3 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

mfm 


4 

Minor elans 

• aa 

aaa 


3 

5 

3 

2 

34 


3 

32 


Total 

aaa 

G7 

8 

124 

28 

83 

32} 

04 

88 

382 


1 8ec Growso’s Mathura, pp, 7-9. *Vide Gnz , II., 187 5 III., 261, 896. 8 TVhiteway; 

Settlement Report, p. 33. 4 Jhid. No census of the separate clans of Jits was taken, ns in 

the case of ltijputs, Gujars, and Ahirs. 
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r 5ag e.W^ 

take their name from their original settlement of Noh Khaa the Llnhlle T 

in Barauth. Their position in the caste may be estimated from 

their wires from the Pachahras and other clans of the so., fh «, h * act . that ' wh,!ethe y take 

«* a*..*, m4 "C '.r„7r lh '" to 

o“S i . i r l rr k, “ 

».™r T te ^: f o B.7Brx"^ r** 1 ----- 

", le “ e ltaj s P"“ a OT " “» i a dm'mZt oftLtmbwwto 

■ zz a JZziz?£*£r, r:L h ::,s: h .:r e,, ”rr;”” s,i, “ tt 

comparatively truthful, but turbulent nod iaten.ely clannish in °.nirir' ll '°™ rt 
.etached an. Ip, ..acred the iahsiu, and eev.ral pa« ri! safeed for , 'heir unpo r JX S 
their hres. They were, in fact, assisted actively or passively by the whole parganah, and of all 
the villages only one, Tehm, was found faithful, the Malkanas of which sheltered the tabsildar 
and his officiate. In return they received some money rewards, and one-tenth of their revenae ' 
was remitted for the term of settlement. The Pachahra founded faluka AiraKheraof Mahaban, 
and thence taluba Dnnetiya of Mat. The Kuntel are found in taluba Sonkh of Muttra and the 
neighbouring large villages of Mnngerra, Bachhgfim and Pali. The Rawat, Godhe, and DasSr ■ 
have their headquarters respectively in talukas Sonkh, RSya, and- Sonai, all of Mahaban When 
we acquired the country the Jat raja of Bhartpnr owned some property to the east of the: 
Jumna and had certain rights on the west. To the east of the river he now owns the village of 
Panigaonin Mahaban and nearly 400 acres of land in four other villages of the same pargauah 
and a small patch in Alat ; for these lands he pays no revenue to Government, and in the village 
. .of PSnigaon the zemindari rights were conferred on him after the mutiny of the zamtndfirs fa 
1857. To the right of the river, he owns the whole of the village of Sakitra near Gobardhan’' 
for one-quarter of which he pays no revenue ; he farther owns 600 acres of revenue-free lani 
scattered over several villages. Up to 1825 the parganah of Gobardhan was also held in jigir b> 

' a near relative of his family.’ ’ ; 

The K&yaths have much less, power and influence in this district than 
Kayaths. they have in most, their place in petty offices being 

largely taken by Banias ; still they furnish one here- 
ditary k&nungo each to Mahaban, Kosi, and Cbbata. The old bamingo family 
of Noli-Jhil was K&yatb, but it has been reduced to great indigence. The 
total number of the caste is 4,015, and among them there is no resident zamin- 
d&r of any importance. Of the non-residents, the heir of the Bengali Ldla 
B&bu) who acquired his property early in this century by wandering about 
the district dressed as a religious mendicant professing great sanctity and 
persuading the zammdars, then ignorant of the full value of their rights, to 
part with their villages to him for the most ludicrously inadequte considera- 
tions) is the only one of note. The income of these villages annually is now 

1 Perhaps they were driven oat by Ibrahim Lodi, when he attacked Jartauli for rebel-' 
lion— Elliot’s Historians, Yol. V., p. 104. 
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about four Jo five times llw sum paid for them originally, and as largo pro- 
perties were also purchased l*v 1dm in Bulntidshnlir and in Bengal, (lie family 
is now reckoned among the wealthiest iti Bengal. In this district almost all 
these sales were made merely bv the lambardfirs, tho pnttidArs never having 
been consulted. As there was no enquiry into rights and no record of them 
until Regulation VII. of 1822, this matter was not known earlier. Mr. Boddam 
then made some attempts to remedy the injustice, but was foiled by legal diffi- 
culties. The income from tho villages in this district is devoted to tho Krislm 
Chandrama temple in BrimlAban, which was founded by tho LA1A BAbu. 
“ Whether there were any verbal stipulations hot ween the former zamimlArs and 
tho LAIA BAbu as to tho lenient treatment of tho former, cannot bo said, but 
no such leniency has ever been shown them. Tho estate is managed by agents 
living in BrimlAban, and its owners, 1,000 miles away, know litllo of and caro 
less for it.” 1 The estato consists of four villages in Muttra, ten in UliliAta, and 
one in Ivosi ; almost all largo villages and famous as places of pilgrimage. 

Tho Ivori or weaver class number IS, 209.® They suffer extremoly in 
famine years for two reasons ; tho price of cotton, 
from the failnro of tho crop, ranges so high that it 
becomes prohibitory, while tho general poverty slops tho demand for cloth, 
which falls in price. This was very marked in tho scarcity of 1S77-78, when 
this class underwent groat privations. 

Although tho religious classes, such as Gosnins, mendicants, «fcc., are stated 
in the settlement report to number 16,012, tho Go- 
UclictouF orders. pains appear as numbering but 262 in tho census of 

1881. Tho cause of this difference is probably to ho found in the vague use 
of the term GosAin, which popularly means any devotee, whether ho lives a 
life of celibacy or not — whether ho roams about collecting alms or resides in a 
house like an ordinary citizen. Jinny engaged in trado or owning land are thus 
designated, although tho religious aspect of their livos is not by any means 
apparent. But none of thoso are without somo other distinguishing name, 
which has probably been tho ono under which tlioy wore enumerated at the 
census, such as SnnnyAsi, UdAsi, Sri Vaishnao, RAdba Vallabhi, Kanphatha, 
Mirmali, Sivnchari, BramliachAri, Kabirpanthi, &o. Tho proper place to 
describe theso numerous subdivisions will ho iu tho Bonares notice as repre- 
sentatives of all will bo found in that city. In Muttra tho most prominent 
are tho Badhn Vallabhis, and their temple at Brinduban is a handsome build- 
ing of special architectural interest. Tlioy worship Krishna and his wife 
* Settlement report, p. 38. 8 As ngninst 17,498 in 1872. 
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Radlia. Of this sect we shall have something to say further on: 'they are 
mentioned here only as one of the subdivisions of the Gosain caste, and it will 
be more convenient to defer to the Benares notice the description of the mode 
of creating Gosdins and their nnmerons, bnt sometimes revolting, customs. 
Here in Muttra are several Gostuns who own more or less land, bnt the largest 
zamiuddr is Parshotam Lai. the head of the Gokulastha or Yallabhackdrya sect, 
who holds seven or eight villages and is a man of great wealth. {i He is himself,” 
writes Mr. Whiteway, “a person of good character, bnt is exceedingly unfor- 
tunate in his agents, through whom his estates are entirely managed.” Among 
the other Gosain landlords are Gosain Girdliar Lai, late of the Udaipur State, 
Gosain Akhalanand, Mahant Banmali Charan, and others. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office the following appear to 
The “unspecified” castes the details of the a unspecified” castes, and they are 
of the census. added here as it may be of interest to ascertain them:— 


Name of caste. 


Arnbh 

Babelia 

Balai 

BanjaiS 

Bargi 

Bari 

"Bar war , 

Bdwaria 

Balahar 

Chhipl 

Chobdar 

Darzi 

Devotees 

Dhunia 

Ghosi 

Habhora 

Joshi 

Jnlaha 

Kanchan 

Hangar 

Khangar 

Khatri 

Kunjra 

Alanihar 

Meo 

Nat 

Orh 

Patvra 

Baj 

Bewfiri 

Bonia 

Sapera 

Thathera 

Unspecified 


«•» 


Qeneral occnpation. 


Cultivator, village servant 
Fowle » m« »•« 

Weaver • •It »•• 

Travelling grain dealer ... 
Servant, cultivator, shikari 
Leaf-plate seller, torch-bearer 
Grass-cutter, seller til 

Cultivator, thief ... 

Village messenger 
Calico printer m 

Servant ... ... 

Tailor HI •*« 

Mendicancy ••• ••• 

Cotton carder ... 

Milkman, cultivator 
Cultivator, thief, shikari 
Servant, receiver of alms 
Weaver tit 

Dancer, prostitute ttt 

Rope maker, trapper 
Chankiddr, thief «•« 

Merchant, servant 
Greengrocer ... 

Glass bangle maker 
Cultivator, cattle breeder 
Acrobat ... ... 

Trader ... ... 

Braid, fringe, tape maker 
Mason ... ••• 

Agriculturist-,.. «. 

Trader, cultivator 
Snake charmer _ ... 

Brass and coppersmith ... 


tit 

■a* 

Ht 


Mt 

!•• 

lit 

• II 
HI 

• •• 
• •• 
III 
1*1 

* M 

• •• 

• a* 
«« 
»H 
••• 

• •• 
•ft 

IH 
III 
• •• 
Ml 
• •• 
• •a 
m 


Hi 

IH 

nl 

HI 

III 

III 

III 

HI 

Ml 

Ml 

HI 

••I 

• a* 
a»« 
a« 
Ml 
HI 
Ml 
Ml 

• •I 
III 
•aa 
••I 

•at 

tat 

m 

til 


•M 
• ll 


I 


Total 


Total popu- 
. lation. 


32,496 
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(v The ‘devotees ' in the above list appear' in the census returns tinder n few 
„ , very broad classes, each of which includes many sub- 

divisions. Of the total number 9,812 aro classed as 
lhurugts (3,99? females), and 3,627 as .Jogis (1,714 females). 

Discarding the fourfold division of the 1S72 census tho recent ennmera- 

.. . . Ii«»n of 1881 gives us Mnsalmaus l>v religion and a few 

Mu*ntmam. . . ° 

tribes (originally converts from Hinduism) hy their 

usual designations. The total mtmher of Mnsalmiins in the district was only 

38.088 (27,297 female*!, and of these all were Sunnis (orthodox) except 356 

Shins (168 females). The total of the N'an-muslims or original Hindu tribes- 

• men converted to Islam, was 5,278 (2,321 females’, distributed as follows : — Mu- 

hnmndan Hnjpnts 3.181 (1,392 females); Gtijars 14 (7 females); Juts 174 (76 

females); Mewatis 1,906 (StG females.) 

These classes arc generally known here (as in Agra) by the name Malkfina, 
which, it is said, they do not use. to describe them- 
selves hy. 1 They aro mostly Itajpnts of tho Jncs and 
Gaurita sub-divisions, and still retain many of their Hindu customs. They aro 
described as careful cultivators, lint their possessions are small. 

Of the other Mnsnlmiius, only one family has any pretensions to antiquity, 
and that one is the S?ayyid colony of Mnhahan, which claims descent from a 
Mashhad adventurer. Sufi Vahiya, who concpuircd the towu from tho Hindus, 
iu the reign of Ala-ud-din, by the stratagem of introducing his armed mcniuto 
the fort, in litters as Hindu ladies on a pilgrimage. They own three villages in 
parganah Mahahan as part of their ancestral property, and another village has 
been acquired by them. The Muhammadan family settled at Sa’dabad is, though 
not boasting a long ancestry, the one of this religion of most importance in the 
district. 

"Whatever their tribe, the people of Muttra may lie divided, according to 
occupation, into two primary classes, tbosewho as land- 
Occupations. holders or husbandmen derive their living from, tho 

soil and those who do not. To the former class the census of 1881 allots 


Malkinas. 


374, 787 ! persons or 55’SO per cont. of tho total population, and to the latter 
296,903 or 44’20 per cent. Exeludiug the families of the persons so classifiod, 
tho number allotted to tho former class is reduced to 201 ,7SS'* members 
actually possessing or working tho land. Tho dotails may be thus tabulated: — 

1 Tho derivation «{ this word is doubtful, lint it is probably u Muhammadan name like that 
of the Uikhftnfo in milntidslnilir (Note by Mr. Growse). . * Census form XXI. 3 Census 
form XII., table G. 
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bondholders 

Cultivators 

Agricultural labourers 
Estate office service 1 


Tolnl agriculturists 



Males. 

.Fcmali’a. 

Total. 

III 


G.560 

37.094 

• SI 


42,2»8 

127,887 

VI 


9,460 

' 36,658 


mmxsm 

... 

>.199 

• a* 

M 3,500 - 

69,2.19 

201.738 


Following the example of . English population statements, the census dis- 
Clnssificntion aocorGing tributes the inhabitants .-amongst six great classes— 
to census returns. (1) the professional, (2) the domostic, (3j the commer- 

cial, (4) the agricultural,' (5) the industrial, and (6) the indefinite. The first 
or professional class numbered 30,742 males, amongst whom' are , included 
4,124 persons engaged in the general or municipal government of the country, 
311 engagod in the defence of the country,' and 0,307 engaged in the learned 
professions or in literature, art, .and science. The second or domestic class 
numbered 1,798 members, and comprised all males employed as private ser- 
vants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, iun-heepers and the 
like. The third or commercial class numbered 7,452 males ; and amongst 
tliese are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money, houses or goods of 
various kinds, such as shop-keepers, monej'-lenders, bankers, brokers, &o. 
(3,805) ; and persons engaged iu the conveyance of men, animals, goods and 
messages, such as . pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &c. (3.647). Of the fourlh-or 
agricultural class something has already been said ; but besides' the - 143,500. 
males. engaged in. agriculture and horticulture as shown in the preceding tabby 
the census returns include in this class 2,974 persons engaged' about animals, 
.making a total of 146,474, The fifth or industrial class contains 57,256 mem- 
bers, including all persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such 
as dy6rs, masons, carpenters, perfurpers, &c. (4,698) j those engaged in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &o, 
(20,065) ; those engaged in preparing articles of food, such as graiu-parcbers, 
confectioners, &o. (13,133) ; and, lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable and 
mineral substances (19,360), The sixth or indefinite class contains 137,245 
members, including labourers (24,776), persons of independent means .'(25), and 
persons of no specified occupations (112,444). 

From the Jotvest or labouring classes are obtained nearly all the recruits 
- ■ , for emigration to , the colonies^ During the past ten- 

Emigration. , . years (1873-82 3 ) altogether 2,912 persons were regis- 

tered for emigration, including '1,789' .males, 665 females, and 458 children. 

■ - . -x That is, agents (Mrinrfo), -orderlies anil messengers (chaprasi), and others employed by 
landholders iu the management ol their estates, |- 4 ' - 2 Up to 15th September ; , -*■ 
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Town* nnrt villngc?. 


Dwelling*. 


Their destination was l)rmernra, 1,101 ; Trinidad, 71-t ; Nnlal, 27il ; St. Lucia') 
131 : Jamaica, 30 : Fiji, 5!) ; atid tlio French colonics, 569. But Mr. Neale, 
<lu> collector, writes : — “ Judging from tho past, year (1882), I should think 
that not a tenth part, of those wore residents of tins district.. They wore nearly 
all indigent strangers picked tip while hanging about, the sacred shrines, &c.” 

The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population, agri- 
cultural and otherwise, is returned by the census of 
1881 as San. Of these. 095 line! less than 1,000 ; 153 
between 1,000 and 5,000 ; -1 (Clilmtn, Smir, Mnhftban, and Kursandn) between 
5.000 and 10,000 : and 3 (Muttra, l'irimlitb.tn{ and itosi) over 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. Amongst, the villages nrC distributed in the present ycat* (1S82) 1,365 
estates (» valid!), but ilndr number is by partition liable to constant increase. ■ 

Tho ordinary dwellings of tho people, do not differ substantially from 
those described, in a former volume, for tho neigh- 
bouring district of Agra [vide Gaz., VII., 488]. The 
clly of Muttra itself does not lad: stately edifices, but such, whether palaces or ■ 
temples, are all, comparatively speaking, modern. Of tho latter class of build- 
ings we shall have something to say presently $ as regards both may bo 
noticed the intermingling of squalor with splendour, by no means an unfamiliar 
experience in the Fast. It is here shown in tile obtrusion, amidst the handsome 
and imposing buildings that elsewhere face tho public thoroughfares, of 
mcan-lookirg, broken-down hovels, the mud-built dwellings of tho poor. TVith 
two exceptions all tho buildings, both secular and religious, in Muttra itself 
have been built during the less than eighty years of I3ritish rule. 

The general design common to all tho modem buildings has been thus 
described by Mr. Growso : — “Tito front is of carved stone with a grand central 
archway and arcades on both sides let out ns shops on tho ground-floor. Storey 
upon storey above are projecting balconies supported on quaint corbels, the 
arches being filled in with the most mitlnte rnticrtlutod tr.lcory of an infinite 
variety of pnllcrn, and protected from tho weather by broad eaves, the under- 
sutfaco of which is brightly painted.'’ 

Stone-carving, tho single indigenous art of Muttra, is carried to great 
perfection ; and in tho panels of reticulated tracery (jdli), found in the pavi- 
lions of many private houses as well ns in nil tho tomples, the native artist has 
studied, generally with success, to produce the most exquisite designs. 

But it'is in its religious buildings— its many tomples and its few mosques 
— that the architecture of Muttra is best studied. In- 
dividual instance's will bo noticed tinkler the next 
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heading (archeology) and ill tho articles on important places given at tile end 
of this memoir. Here it is proposed to sketch very briefly the peculiarities of 
the different styles of architecture represented in the district! 

If we may believe a recent essayist (the author of an article oil The .Ancient 
Architecture of India , in the Edinburgh Review for Oe-* 

, tober, I882)j Indian architecture has generally stayed 
at home. Two specimens and two ohly, the pagoda of China and tlie paviliou 
of -Brighton, can be certainly said to have emanated; from this country. The 
opposite process, however, undoubtedly took place and foreign styles were 
imported into India. Thus, the earliest of which any. example remains iii 
-this district, is that called by Miv drowse tbo Indo-Greek, or as some prefer to 
stylo it, the Indo-classical, Grccco-Bactrian, or Groeco-Buddhist. Of the pre-* 
Aryan, wooden architecture, represented in the rock-cut Chaitya halls of 
southern India., no trace has here come down to us. The specimen of the 
"Indo-Grcck • architecture is a small fragment found in the Ambarisha hill, 
where (according to Mr. Growse) a niche is supported by columns -with- Ionic 
capitals! This single specimon shows that tho statement made by the writer 
already quoted, that “ no remains [of the Indo-classical style] have been found 
in the plains south of tho Jhelum or . Hydaspes,” requires modification ; the 
questions that naturally suggest themselves as to the mode in which this style' 
penetrated so far as Muttra, interesting though they are, cannot be entered 
upon here ; but the subject has been discussed with 'some fulness in the article 
already mentioned. ' 

Next after the In'do-Greek Mr. Growse places the Indo-Seythian : of this 
he tells us there are a few actual architectural remains and a considerable 
number of sculptured representations. To this pOrio'd he attributes the plain 
square bases, out into four steps, found at the Chamv&ra mounds in the iinme- , 
diate vicinity of Muttra, and also a bell-shaped capital obtained in a gardeif 
• near, the Kaukali tila, which is an extensive mound between the Bhartpur' 
and Dig gates of the city. Surmounting the capital was an. inscribed abacus . 
with an elephant standing , upon it. The inscription bears the date samb'at 
33, and' mentions the .name of King, Huvisbka. No complete column of- 
this style has been recovered ; it' was peculiarly Buddhist and perished with i 
•Buddhism. It was followed by the mediaeval Brahmanic style, which spread , 
all over upper India in the period immediately preceding the Muhammadan 
conquest. Its distinctive feature was the bell-shaped capital ill the form 
of- a vase with masses. of dependent foliage at its four corners. The shaft 
’ itself frequently springs from a similar vase. set. upon a moulded base. -“In 
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Kuly example?,' ' wrilos Mr. Growse [Mathura Memoir, p. 171], ,f a3 in a pair 
of column? from the Ivmkuli tilsi and u fragment from Shergarh, tho shaft 
has a contra! band of drooping lily-like flowers, with festoons dependent from 
them. Ji.tfer on, in-dead of the hand a grotesque face is introduced, with tho 
moustaches prolonged into fanciful arabesque continuations, and strings of 
pearls substituted for tho festoons, or a knotted scarf is grnspod in tho teeth 
and hangs half down to the hn«e with si hell attached to its end. Occasionally 
the entire shaft or some one of its faces is enriched with bands of foliage. 
Vrobahly for the sake of securing greater height, a second capital was added 
at the top, either in plain c ushion shape, or carved into tho semblance of two 
squat monsters supporting the architrave on their head and upraised bauds. 
For still loftier buildings it was the practice to set two columns of similar 
character one on the other, crowning tho uppermost with the detached capital 
as above described ; afterwards it became tho fashion to make even short 
columns with a notch in the middle, so as to give them the appearanco of 
being in t wo pieces. Examples of this peculiarity may be socn ill tho Chbatthi 
l’Alna at Mahft-ban and the Dargah at Noh-jhil. Tho custom, which prevailed 
to a very late period, of varying the shape of a shaft by making it square at 
bottom, then an octagon, and then polygonal, is probably of different origin 
and was only a device for securing an appearance- of lightness.” 

From about 1200 to 1580 A.D. llioro is, as regards architecture, a blank 
In the history of Muttra. At tho end of this period the eclectic stylo, fostered, 
if not created, by the Emperor Akbar, began to appear. It has fewer bettor 
examples than the five older temples at Brind&bnn. It, however, lasted 
liltlo longer than Akbar’s reign ; for the temple of Rtidha Ballabh in Brindd- 
ban, built in the lime of Jahangir, is regarded by Mr. Growso as the last 
examplo of tho style. According to that writer, tho characteristic uote of the 
eclectic order of architecture was tho parallel exhibition rather than the fusion 
of tho Hindu and the Muhammadan methods. Indian architecture, as now 
exhibited in Muttra, is described as ” the result of Muhammadan influences 
working upon a Hindu basis.” It is a method that has reached the stage of 
decay and requires for its revivification some impulse from without. 

After tho eclectic came the J&t stylo. This is best seen in the tombs 
and palaces erected by Suraj Mai, tho founder of the Bhartpur dynasty, 
and his immediate successors. “ In these,” writes Mr. Growse, “ the arch 
is thoroughly naturalized; the details are also in tho main dictated by 
Muhammadan precedent, but they are carried out with much of the old 
Hiudu solidity and exuberance of fanciful decoration. The arcade of the 



^anga Mohan Ivvinj at. 'Brindnbdn is a very fine spcfcuhfen- of this', style' ; 
ila best. In later buildings, as in those' on the bank of the Mfinasi Gangar 
Gobardhan, the mouldings arc shallower arid the wnl^omamentation consist 
of nothing but an endless succession of niches and vases repeated with wean 
some uniformity. !fhe Bangaht, or oblong' alcove, with a vaulted roof of cur 
Vilinear outline, is always a prominent feature in this stylo and is introduce! 
into some pai-t of every facade. From the name it may be inferred that i 
w as borrowed froth Bengal and was probably intended as a copy of the ordi 
nary cottage roof made of bent bumbus. It does not appear in Upper Indu 
till the reign of Aurangzeb ;• the earliest example inMathurA being tin 

alcoves of the.mosquo builc by Abd*un-Ntibi iu l’fifil A.D. 

The last method to be described, that of the present day, is regarded bj 
Mr. Growse ns the legitimate descendant of the Jftt style. « It differs from-il 
in precisely the same way us perpendicular differs from decorated Gothic. It 
has greater liglitnessj but less, freedom : more elaboration in details, but less 
rigour in conception. The panelling of the walls and piers is often filled id 
With extremely delicate arabesques of intricate design} but the. effect is 
scarcely in proportion to the labour expended upon them ; for the work is too 
slightly raised and too minute to catch the e}C at any . distance. Thus, the 
first impression is one of flatness rtnd a Want of accentuation } artistic defects 
for which no refinement of detail can adequately compensate. The pierced 
tracery, however,' of the screens aud balconies is 1 ns good in character as in 
Execution. The geometrical patterns are old traditions and can be classified 
itndor a few well-defined heads, but they admit of almost infinite modifica- 
tions under skilful treatment. - They are cut. with great mathematical nicety, 
ihe/pattern . being drawu on. both sides of the slab, -which is half chiselled 
hrongb from one side and then turned over and completed front . the otber. 
Che temples that line both aides of the High Street in the city, the monument 
:o Sefeh 'Maui Ram in the Jam unft bagh aud the porch of- the museum itself are 
ilia specimens of the style, and are- conclusive proofs that, in MathurA- at ail 
jverits, architecture isj to thisday, . no mere galvanized revival of the. past, but 
Is still a living and progressive art. . . ' • 

. In the above rapid’sketch of the various styles of architecture fotmdin the , 
listriot, Mr. Growse’s classification has been , followed ; bat, as the reader is 
ionbtless aware, : there are many subtle' distinctions and subdivisions-made by 
Sther authorities. Thus, while Mr. Growse refers to the eclectic style as a con- 
tinuous .one, it is broken, up by one writer [Mr. H. , G. Keene, Handbook to 
Agra, pp. 107-110] into five' periods, vmd by another [General .Cunningham, 
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Archaeological Report, III., 13] into eight. Tho foundation of the eclectic school 
Is by hot, h tho In si -no in oil writers assigned to the Ghori conquer rs of llindn- 
stnii, the first fine product of it being tho tomb of Allnmsh at old Dohli, built 
about 12:»f) A. IX Mr. Fcrgtisson [ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture , 
p. 509] calls this { tho Pathftn -stylo of Indian Saracenic architect lire.’ 

• The last-named authority tells us very little about Muttra. He makes a 
passing reference to the pillars of a Buddhist rail found by GenernI Cun- 
ningham at Muttra itself, which will bo noticed under tho head of Archeology, 
and only enters into anything like detailed description with respect to tho 
Brind&ban and Gobardhnn temples, or, to write more accurately, of one temple 
at cncli of these places. These Inst are classed by him as of tho Northern or 
Xndo-Aryan style, which, according to his arrangement, preceded the Indo- 
Snrnccnic. The temple at Brindaban to which ho refers is the one to Gobincl 
Deva ercctod by tho celebrated Man Sinh of Amber, now Jaipur, who reigned 
]592-lGl. r > A.D. Tho ono at Gobardhan ifi probably tho famous temple of 
llari Deva, erected during the reign of Akbar by Hftjsi BhagwAn Dfis of 
£ tuber. Mr. Fergusson remarks concerning theso that tlmy aro the only 
two instances in a Hindu temple, known to exist in tho north of India, of 
a true vault, built with radiating archos, covering what lie calls a “ porch,” 
but which, according to Mr. Growso, would more properly' be described as 
the nave. But if Mr. Fergusson tells us littlo, Mr. Growso gives the ntnplest 
description of these, ns of all the other prominent specimens of architecture 
that remain in tho district. Some of his descriptions will be quoted under 
the next hcadiug. 

Arclncology and nrchitceturo oover to a great extent the same ground, so 

. that it is almost impossible to treat the one without 

Archiuolopy, 1 

entrenching on tho domain of tho other. Each, how- 
ever, would best bo treated in chronological order, if only we could always 
. bo sure of our knowledge regarding that order. Mr. Growse has generally 
preferred to adhere to the arrangement by locality, which, wljilo getting rid 
of tho difficulty just noticed, ensures an exhaustive .treatment. It will suffice 
hero to givo a brief summary of tho general results of recent research ; for with- 
out occupying an amount of space, which ' the circumscribed limits of a gazet- 
teer forbid, a thorough treatment of the subject would be impossible. The 
reader will understand that for detailed descriptions of individual examples, he ’ 
must have recourse to Mr. Growso’s work, so frequently quoted in these pages, 
and to General Cunningham’s Archaeological Reports (Vols. I. and III.) . In 
most cases the references to the former have been added in the text, 
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The single specimen that has come down to ns' of the pre-Buddhist period 
■Fragments and inscrip- has been' mentioned under the last heading. Some 61 
' Amh ’ the Indo-Scythian or Buddhist antiquities were also 

there referred to. Tiie most interesting from an archeological point of view ol 
the remains of this period are the inscriptions found on statues, pillars and baso- 
relievos. Many of these inscriptions have been transcribed and translated [see 
Arch. Rep,, III., 30 'et segq.- J, but Mr. Growse remarks that the translations are 
for the most part of a tentative character, leaving much room for uncertainty. 
He tells us that (i they are all brief votive records giving only tbe' name of tho 
obscure donor, accompanied by some stereotyped religious formula.” Unfor- 
tunately, although the dates are indicated by figures, these cannot, owing to a 
dispute as to the era, bo converted with any certainty into dates by the 
Christian chronology. Three inscriptions have been found bearing the name 
of Kanishka, a name which appears on his coins in the form Kanerki; Only two 
of these inscriptions give dates, one 9 -and the other 28. There are numerous 
inscriptions iu which the name of his successor Hnvishka (on the coins 
Ooerkij appears, with dates ranging from 33 to 50. Regarding the latter, 
Mr. Growse notices that the grammatical construction of the words does not 
necessarily imply that the king was living at the time of the gift referred to in 
the memorial. Other inscriptions give the name of Huvishka’s successor, Tnstt 
t)eva. The difficulty regarding the era has been discussed at great length by 
Mr. Growse, with' the result that i( a final solution to the mystery has yet to be 
sought.” - 


-The Jamalpur mound and its neighbourhood, the Kankali or Ja ini fila ; 

and the ICatra mound, have given up numerous Bud- 
Jnmalpur mound. dliisfc remaius. The first of these mounds would seem 

from the inscriptions to have been occupied by several different monasteries. 
The most numerous remains were portions of stone railing of the type used to. 

, enclose Buddhist shrines and monuments. Three large seated figures of Bud- 
dha, and the bases of some thirty large columns, were 'also found. It was 
chiefly round the bases of the last that the inscriptions were engraved. A no- 
ticeable fragment was a stone-hand measuring a foot across the palm, which 
must, therefore, hare belonged to a statue not less than from 20 to 24 feet in 
height Most of the sculptures were executed in common 7-ed sandstone, and 
were of inferior workmanship compared with the specimens found elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood. One of these, a figure rather more than half life size^ is des- 
cribed with two lithographed representations in General Cunningham's Arch. 
Rep., I., 240. He at first inclined to regard this statue as that of a dancing-girl. 
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but in a later notice (Yol. III., p. 231 remarks upon certain peculiarities, especi- 
ally the wearing of an additional girdle, such as is worn by men of rank and holy, 
personages, which led him to doubt if that description was correct. Some have 
supposed that this figure may have been the Work of a Greek artist, a supposi- 
tion which Mr. Growse thinks involves no historical difficulty, though he does 
not himself accept it. 

'The KanksUi tila, or mound, lies at the side of the Agra and Dehli road, 

much nearer the city than the Jamalpur mound. On 
Knnkfili tila, . , « , . , . 

the summit stands a fragment of the carved Buddhist 

pillar, venerated at the present day as the supposed image of the goddess 
■ Kankali. Ill the hill itself were found buried two colossal statues of Buddha, 
each 7 A feet high. Here was also found the -large -figure of an elephant, stand- 
ing ou tho capital of a pillar, with an inscription, giving the name of King 
Huvishka, mentioned under the last heading [see Arch. Rip., Yol. III., Plate 
V.] Many other remains of interest were found, of which the most important 
have been mentioned by Mr. Growse. The absence of any definite line of 
foundation suggested the suspicion that the sculptures may have been brought 
by Muhammadans from various places in the neighbourhood and thrown into 
. a pit at this spot. If this surmise is correct, their presence would he no proof of 
the existence of any temple or other building on the spot ; but, as Mr. Growse 
remarks, tho use to which this mound has of late years been put, namely, to 
serve as a quarry, may explain tho absence of bricks and small blocks of stones ; 
for these, as being more useful for building purposes, would naturally be re- 
moved iu preference to the cumbrous and broken statues. Mr. Growse throws 
* out the suggestion that hero may have stood the Upagupta monastery men- 
tioned by H wen Thsang, which General Cunningham identified with the Yasa 
Viliura inside the Katra. 

The third principal Buddhist site is in the vicinity of the Katra, not far 
from the KaukAli tila. Here, at the back of the tem- 
ple of Bbuteswar Malmdeva, is a rather high-hill, on 
the top of which stood a Buddhist pillar of extraordinary dimensions. Mr. 
Growse describes it as “ carved in front- with a female figure, nearly life-size, 
bearing an umbrella, and above her head is a grotesque bas-relief representing 
.two monkeys, a bird, and a misshapen human dwarf.” [An illustration of it is 
given in Yol, XLYII. of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal.] In a largo 
ruinous tank near tho temple, called Balbhndra kimd, some good specimens of 
the cross-bars of a Buddhist, railing formerly existed. These were enriched with 
various devices [see Arch. Rep., Yol. III., Plato IX.] Five other Buddhist 
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pillars of elaborate design were discovered. Siam- of the figures represent 
natural situations, but some are not very decent [see Mathura Memoir, p. 121]. 

Among the antiquities may also be mentioned the ruins of the. walls of the 
old city. At the distance of abont a mile to the south-west of these is a group 
known as the Chauwsira mounds. In . the centre of one of them \vn< found, 
in 186S, a masonry cell containing a small gold reliquary, the size of a small 
pill-box. It. contained a. tooth, which was thrown away as of no value, In 
another mound was found bv General Cunningham, in 1S72, a small steatite 
relic-casket embedded in a mass of unhurnt bricks. In this same mound were 


discovered a colossal figure, of very Egyptian cast of features, with a round hole 
in the forehead ; the lower part of a large seated ttuddhn, with a Pali inscrip- 
tion bearing the name of Hnvislikn: and several uprights and cross-bars of 
Buddhist rails, with a great number of small fragments of male and female 
figures, &c. 

The above does not exhaust the list. Indeed, it is probable that much yet 
remains to bo done in the way of thorough exploration of the mounds with 
which, ns Mr. Growse remarks, all the fields between the largo Kankali and 
Chauwdra mounds are dotted. In ono of these the counterpart of Colonel 
Stacey’s so-called Silenus was discovered bv Mr. Growse. A most interesting 
description of this sculpture is given in the Mathura Memoir, and there can ha 
little donbt that the counterpart found by Colonel Stacey had no connection 
with Silenns. The disposal of most of these antiquities seems rather uncertain. 
Some are in tho local museum and others in that at Allahabad. 

Spnco will not pormit of a detailed description hero of all tho temple** 
mosques, and other objects of architectural or antiquarian interest that are Jomid 
in different parts of tho district. A list with brief notices of somo of the i»»f" 
important is all that can be given, and it lias not been possible to adhere to 


chronQlogioal order in naming thorn. 

O r-t 

Besides the objects mentioned above, the following 


in Mnttra iNelf call lor 
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(si) Jnini’ Mitsjid. 


(3) Siva Til. 


tkhtum) of the Mathura Memoir, (2) The -Jaini’ Miisjid or cathedral mosque 

Statlds in- the very heart of the city.' It was erected 
by Ab«l-un-Nabi Khan, the local governor, in 1661) 
apparently on the ruins of a Hindu temple. It has four lofty minarets, which 
with other parts of the building were originally covered with bright-coloured 
plaster mosaics, still preserved on a few panels. On these must have chiefly 
depended its beauty, as the style of architecture is ungraceful. It was greatly 
damaged by an earthquake in 1808. Some repairs were made in 1875, by 
public subscription, under the superintendence of Mr. Growse [see further 
Matfm'.i Memoir , p» 158], (3; Siva Tal, or the tank of Siva, the third member 

of what has been called the Hindu Trinity, was, ac- 
cording to the two inscriptions) one in Sanskrit and 
the other in Persian, that still exist) constructed by order of Raja Patni Mai 
of Benares in 1807 A.D. The basin, of great depth, is enclosed by a high 
wall with corner kiosques, and a small arched doorway in the centre of three of 
its .sides. On the fourth side is the slope for watering cattle, with the two 
memorial inscriptions placed so as to face each other. Mr. Growse remarks 
upon this tank that, it is the only one of the many in Mnttra that can be called 
a success. The inscriptions are set out at length, and an excellent photograph 
given of the tank itself) iu his Memoir (pp. 135-7;. In the official 'list 
( Objects of Antiquarian Interest in the North- Western Provinces ) the style of this 
tank is called •* modern eclectic.” Outside the enclosure stands a small temple, 
in the same style, dedicated to Mahadeva (Siva) under the title of Aohalesvar. 

The four oldest existing temples of Briud&ban bear the titles of Gobind 
Brinddban f its four tern- Deva, Gopi-N&th, Jugal Kishor, and Madan Moham 
l ,les * They were all commenced at or about the same time, 

in honor of. the visit of Akbar, who in 1578 came with his attendant rajas to 
interview the goddess Brinda L)evi. A marvellous vision that was vouchsafed • 
to him procured his cordial support to the proposition made by the rajas to 
erect a series of buildings in place of the ancient shrine. These, however, 
were hot respected by Akbar’s successors ; Aurangzeb especially is credited with 
having shown his zeal by various acts of desecration in connection with' them'. 
Their condition until a few years ago was more’or'less a ruinous one, but some- 
thing has been done siuGe towards their repair and partial restoration. The 
brief description of each in the official list is as follows: — (1, Temple of Gobind 
Deva: built by M&n.Sinh, mahai&ja of Jaipur, in. 1590 A.D., and apparently 
left unfinished at his death iu 1614. Of rod sandstone, cruciform, with vaulted 
roof, the largest and finest of its style. Mr. ffergusson’s. remark that it i» 
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“ one of the most interesting and. elegant temples in India/’ is quoted (W«r 
supra, p. 89.] Desecrated by Aurangzeb j restored by the British Government, 
1873-76, at a cost of Rs. 38,365 (including a grant of Rs. 5,000 from the 
mahardja of Jaipur). (2) Temple of Gopi-Rath is in a very ruinous condition, 
but has a singularly rich and boldly-moulded plinth, with other characteristic 
features that make it well worthy of preservation. (::) Temple of Jugal-Kishor : 
what remains is in fair order. (4) Temple of Madun -Mohan: on a smaller 
scale than the temple of Gcbind Deva, specially interesting on account of its, 
- three towers, a very elaborate work, and for the most part in good preserva- 
tion. All four are described as in the “ early eclectic style, ” and . the date is 
given, as 1590 A.D. All are built of red sandstone and decorated with 
sculpture. The temple of Jugal Kishor is alone said to be disused. 

Besides the above Brindaban possesses the following, which, although a little 
later, may, from an architectural point of view, rank in the same series as those i 
(5) Temple of Radha Ballabh ; the last example, according to Mr. Growse, of 
the- early eclectic style, and ascribed, in the official list to the year 1628 A.D. 
The ground-plan is the .same as in the temple of Hari Deva at Gobardhau [see- 
Mathura Memoir , p. 256]. The nave has an eastern facade .34 feet broad, in 
three stages, -the upper- and lower. Hindu, and the one between them purely. 
Muhammadan in character. The -interior is a fine vaulted hall (63 feet X 20 
feet) with a double tier of seven, openings, north and south, those iti the lower 
range having architraves and Hindu brackets, the upper being Muhammadan 
arches. Some of the stone panels of the ceiling have fallen/but the outer rcof. 
is at present perfect. Some trees, however, have taken root in the crevices 
between the slabs, and unless carefully removed, must eventually destroy it. 
A thorough repair of roof, eaves, and east front, writes Mr. Growse, would cost 
Rs. 4,500, and, as a typical example of architecture, the building is well worthy 
of such an outlay. 

There are in Brindaban other ancient temples, but they are small and 
possess no special architectural merit. The modern temples will be mentioned 
in the separate article [see Bkinjj^ban]. . , 

At Gobardhan is the temple of Hari Deva ; in the same style as the Brin- 


Gobardhan. 


daban series, but a few years earlier in date, vit., about 
1560 A.D. The roof of the nave, which was' a near 


approach to a vault, and the most interesting feature in the building, was per- 
fect until 1872, when it began to fall in and was soon afterwards entirely de- 
molished by a Bania, who had volunteered to repair the temple at h is own 
Cost. The cenotaph of mabnrdja Suraj Mid, the' founder of the Bbartpur 
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dynasty, oVi'ttcd r*n tin* beautiful artificial lake called the Ku.sutn-Sarovflr, by 
Itis r<*n Jnwiitiir ifinh. nmv, nltlimi”}) it dotes only from tlto latter part of llio 
last century, claim notice 1 ut«\ 

The only other place where objects of antiquarian interest are, nrcortlinw 

..... to the oflieiat list, met with i? Mahahan. Onlv ono 

Mnh&han. . , 

Mteh ohject is mentioned in the list, the Chhutlhi Pfllna, 

Asst Khamha, or Narnia’s l’alaee. All three names are given to it, hut that 

of Assi K hamlet, or the eighty pillars, is the commonest. The followin'* 

os tracts from Mr. Grmvii-V d< script ion [.1 (athurd Memoir , pp. 27-1 -8 j may bo 

quoted : — 

" In It* prr«rnl form, i: wss rrrrtrd by the Muhsmmn Inn*, in tin* time of AtirnitRr.rb, out 
of tdd>-r roatri inis t«» M*»vr n m<»*qut*, an-l ns it nmv slant!*, it is divided by five rows of 
sixteen plltais rath, into four n-.ilc», nr ratio r tnt*» i:«-nir-* and two nirrmver side aisles, with 
not bread outer cloister. Tin* «*xt*-rn:s1 j'illnrs of this miter cloister arc en.*h of one massive 
shall, rtti into many narrow facet*, with two hntlzntital baud* of curving the capitals arc 
dec-mated either stall gtnlc'-que head* or tin- usual four squat figures The pillnrs of the tuner 
aisli-i vary much imtrsipu, some being exc*eHi*gly plain amt iuIhts as richly ornamented with 
j'r«fu*c nml nfti-n gr.-iriful nrnbi-rqm s. Three of the more elatinrnte nre eallcil respectively 
the Salta, Tieta ntid Itvtnpar Yu^ ; tvlille the name of the Knti Yug ts given to another seme* 
whit pinna r. All the»e interior pillars however, iigree in cuii*i*.(itig ns it were of tiro short 
column* nl «:ie upmi the oilier. Tire style l* jnec!»trly similar to tint: uf the Hi-ula colonnades 
hy the Kntti Min&r m IMili s and both tv.uk* may rtnMtnVdv be referred to about the same. age. 
An ir Is probable that the latter were not built in the year* immediately preeedlng the fntt of 
I)i till iu 1104 , *onl*o It would seem that the columns at Mahihan must have been sculptured 
helot e the t.**:iult of Mahmud In Hit « ; for nftrr that date the place was too insignificant to ho 
U-lecti-d a* the site of any elsWnu* edifice. 

“ On # drum of one of the pil.nrs is an inscription - now upside down— which I rend ns 
Pa n itJtri /as fknavi l:nm, meaning, it would seem, 'column So. I»» , the gift of Him Das.' This 
would rather lead to the supposition that the pillars were all originally of one set and belonged 
to a single building, though it i* quite possible that they may he the wreck ot several different 
temples, all of which were overthrown hy Mahmud of tihur.til, when he captured the fart in 
10 »*. In either case there can he no question as to the Buddhist character of the building, or 
buildings, for I found let into the wall a small seated figure of Buddha, ns also n cross-bar and a 
large upright of a Buddhist railing. '! he latter i* ornamented with foliated circular disks, on 
one of which is represented a head with n most enormous chignon,- nttd— what is unusual— has 
four oval sockets for cross-bars on cither side instead of three. These columns and other frag* 
roentshad probably been lying about for cvnturio* till the Muhammadans, in the reign of Aurnngzcb, 
after demolishing n modern Hindu temple, roughly pul them together and set them up on its 
site as a makeshift for a mosque. 

•• Mothers come here for their purification on the sixth day nflor childbirth-c/Aoff/it ptija— 
whence the building Is popularly known us the Chhutlhi Tallin, ami it is visited by enormous 
crowds of people for several days about tlio anniversary of Krishna’s birth In the month of 
Uhftjou. A representation of the infant god’s cradle ( pdlna ) is displayod to view, with his 
foster-mother’s churn and othur domestic articles." . 
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Tlie' jmpulaf Idea that the existing -building was iii' earlier tiiries eonaeated 
With .Krishna, having been, according to local tradition, Nanda- and Jasodti’s 
dwelling-house, is by Mr. Growsq pronounced to be entirely, fictitious. 
The site, however, apart from the fabric,- has probably, be thinks, been associated 
With Hin'du worship from very remote * antiquity. Other fragments of 
-Buddhist ..character have been occasionally fduud within the precincts of the 
fort at Gobar'dhan, but' none lias been preserved for examination. 

Hot mentioned iu 'the official list, but described by Mr, Growse,-is a 
Noh-jhil building at Hoh-jhil, of iuterest from its possessing the 

‘ same feature, broken pillats,-fes id found in the Assi 

Iihamba just mentioned.- . The building is a Muhammadan dargdh; constructed 
out of -the wreck of a Hindu temple. The pillars, twenty in number, are ex- 
ceptional in two respects : firsts as being all of uniform design, an anomaly in 
Hindu architecture 3 secondly, as, being, though of fair height, each cut out of 
a single block of stone. The shaft of each pillar is plain, except for four deep, 
Scroll-shaped notches half-way between tho base and capital. The ' result is 
to make each pillar work as if. it were in two pieces, one placed above the 
other. Mr. Growse explains this peculiar method as a survival of an older one, 
in which, large blocks not beiug procurable; the column had been in fact. con- 
structed of 1 Wo pieces [vide supretj p. 87}. 

Ho thing baa been said in the above account of the forts. . That at Muttfa 
. itself, known popularly as Kftns~ka-kila but rehtiitt 
in historical times -by Raja Mao. Sinh of Jaipur, 
tlie chief of Akbar’a Hindu courtiers, has disappeared with the exception of the 
massive substructure. AlSqnkb, in parganah Muttra, some crumbling walls 
arid bastions of an old fort remain 3 it was built by a J&fc named Hati Sinh in 
the tiiiie'of Siiraj Mai of Bharlpur. Hear Shahpur, iri pargauah Kosi, are (in- 
ti hamlet called Ohadki) the remains of a fort erected-by Nawdb Ashraf Kbnii 
and- ACrif Khdu or by an earlier personage, Agha Haidar, who was a local . 
governor under tbo/Marfiattas. At Shergarh in parganah Chhata is a fort, 
now in ruins, built by the Emperor Slier Sbdh; The Jumna, which once washed 
the fort of its walls, is now more' than a mile from it. At Aring, in parganah 
Muttra, are the ruins of a, fort of the last ceutury. At Mat is an old mud fort ; 
at Noli-jbil, in the Mat parganah, are the ruinB of an . extensive brick fort. At 
Sa’dabaci the tahsili occupies the site of a fort of the.Gosliin Himmat Bahadur’s,, 
ind at Sahpau, in the same parganah, the site , of another is pointed out. At 
Mababan-.is the site of Rand Katehra’s fort with a history [see Maihutd Memoir , 
p. 273]. Hone of these, however, 13 of any special interest/ ' 
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For on amount of tin? various native preparation 1 : of food-grains reference 
m.iv matin to thu Aura and Mui/Ai-im notwos. The 

j. ^ » 

total weight of food-grains produced in the district is 
hy Mr. Buek fixed at 23U.0H0 tons. Allowing tlio. population n dint of 18oz. 
per head daily, lie reckons dint 1 70,()00 tons are consumed in the district 
itself, and that n balance of <;0,0<10 tons is left for store or export. The allow- 
ance of 1 Sor.. may, however, he thought too low [see Oaz., VII,, 405]. 

Of customs special to this district there is little to note, and of customs 
common to it and other districts in the provinces we 
need here take no account. The observances regarding 
marriage, divorce, exclusion from and re-admissions to caste, present minor 
differences ns between diflerent sections of the Hindu community, lint none of 
sufficient import nice to detain u«, and it cannot he said of these differences that 
tlmv arc certainly local. Kofbrm* in such matters ns child marriages are as 
Vet, we are officially told, unknown in Muttra. The peculiar customs of Ahirp, 
(iiijars, and J/it« as regards marriage with an elder brother's widow, and of 
the last named as regards concubinage and the treatment of the oflVpring of 
such alliances, have been already mentioned in the account of castes [ ride 
» i/pro, pp. 7f>, f<l j. The only tribunal for deciding questions among Hindus 
regarding marriage, divorce, and status generally is, hero as elsewhere, 
the common council of the. brotherhood, called a jmnehuyat. Jt would seem 
that, in tho case at least of Sudras, all decisions of this tribunal regarding 
questions uf marriage and divorce between members of tho* brotherhood are 
binding on the parlies, and must bu recognized as binding on them by tho 
ordinary courts of law. There is no such thing ns a matrimonial court of law 
for Hindus, and when quoMions regarding marriage or divorce an; incidentally 
raised, as they often are in the civil and criminal courts, the only basis of deci- 
sion at present is Hindu law modilicd by caste usage. 

It is usual to speak of Muttra as llio bead-quarters of Vishnuism, more 
, . especially under tho form of Krishna worship, and of 

*" on . Urn imam m. jj e , mrpl , ns con t ro 0 f Sivaism. To this, as a goneval 

statement, exception could hardly be taken, unless it. bo hold to involve a classi- 
fication of all Hindus into two main orders, as followers of Vishnu uud of Siva 
respectively. Moro than half a century ago the late Professor Wilson found 
himself confronted with tho difficulty of satisfactorily classifying Hindus 
hy sects, and it can hardly bo said that that difficulty has oven yot been overcouio. 
A recent writer [A. Barth’s Religions of Judin, p. 254] apparently abandons as 
hopeless any attempt at an exhaustive enumeration -of tho Hindu systems. He 
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writes : “Alongside of the great sectarian divinities and their personal'surromid- 
ings, their wives, fathers, mothers, sons, brothers, and servants, we meet with 
the ancient gods of Brahmanism,. Agni, Indra, Varuna, &c., powers that have 
fallen mostly into decay, but which survive in what remains of the ancient 
ritual, especially in the domestic -'ceremonies. The heroes, of the epic> legend, 
such as Hanuman, the monkey associated, with' Rdma, or the five sons of 
P&ndu and their common spouse Dranpadi, whose, worship . is highly popular 
throughout the Peninsula, are found here again associated with impersona- 
tions of a very different origin, such as the Ganga (the Ganges), the sun, mopu 
and planets. Besides these, each several district, especially in the Dravidian 
South, has its own local deities, which have been identified in the main with 
the general types of Hinduism, but rarely to the extent of being' absolutely con- 
founded with them. Finally, the personnel literally baffies calciilatioiij when we 
add to it, a we must, as crowd of powers without names, of- subordinate rank in 
the literatui'e, but which at times play a prominent part in the prepossessions of 

the people There is no mountain, river, rock, cave, tree of any note, which 

has not its genius loci, no village especially which has not its' grama devatd , 
which, even when it is one of the. great pantheon, nevertheless,- appears to the . 
popular conscience distinct from the same divinity as worshipped elsewhere. 
Almost all these forms of worship are more or. less independent of one another.” 1 
...... It is necessary also, he remarks, .to bear in mind> that 11 although every' 

Hindu has his own predileotions among the many ways that offer of securing 
the favour of Heaven, yet, unless it.be from superior education or commotion- 
with a rigid sect, he is indifferent to none of those that are within his reach.” 
The distinction here made between the ordinary Hindu and the member of a 
rigid sect is one of considerable importance. It 'is' only the former-that is 
usually tolerant and ready to give a willing ear to any new doctrine, especially 
if it comes recommended by any kind of miracle. Professor Wilson took pains' 
to impress this distinction upon his readers. “ The worshippers of Vishnu, Siva, 
and Sakti,” he wrote [Essays on the Religious Sects of the Hindus, L, 30,] “/who 
are the objects of the following description, are not to be confounded with the 
orthodox adorers of those divinities. . Few Brahmans, if they have any religion 
at all, will acknowledge themselves to belong to any of the.popular divisions of the 
Hindu faith, although, as a matter of simple preference, they, more 'especially. 


worship some individual deity as their chosen or lshta Devatd” 

So much by way of introduction to the'special subject of this heading, the 


Vaisbnava sects. 


so-called. Vaishnava, or Vishnuite, sects of Muttra. 
It will be gathered from what has gone before that no’ 
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hard-and-fast lines of demarcation into sects can, as regards the general Hindd 
population, bo laid down. . But the avowod members of the sects are generally 
distinguished} plainly enough, by certain outward signs, as well as by certain 
dogmas peculiar to the several orders ; and it is notorious, despite the absence of- 
a religions census directed to ascertain the fact, that the professed votaries of 
Vishnu aro in a largo majority in this district. Indeed, Mr. Growse remarks 
concerning tlio reformed Yaishnavsl sects that u at the present day they con- 
stitute the nioro influential, and it may bo even numerically the larger, half of 
. the Hindu population,” a remark which he evidently intended to apply to all 
India and not specially to the Muttra district. The Sanskrit name for a sect,' 
Saihprad'ttya , means etymologically “ something handed down by tradition,” and 
refers td the established doctrine transmitted by one teacher to another. The 
term happily expresses tho main feature in all tho sects, which is that some’ 
more or less deified teacher of a by-gone period is the source to which are re- 
* forred all the doctrines held by tho present members, either as originally enun- 
ciated by him or as capable of being directly deduced from his teaching. For 
the early history of the two great Sectarian religions, Sivaism and Vishnuism,- 
we have few materials. Vishnuism has been traced through Buddhism up to‘ 
Tree and Serpent Worship, and has been supposed to be of Scythian origin. 
Whether, on the other hand, Sivaism is of non-Aryan, or, to be more precise, of 
Dravidian origin, or is tbo direct descendant of the Vedic god Rudra’s Worship,- 
has been warmly disputed. The internal chronology of the sects is generally 
very vague, and their positive history hardly commences till we come upon the' 
heads of the schools of the twelfth century, or, for the Sivaism of Kashmir, a 
little earlier, vis., the ninth [vide Barth’s Religions of India, p. 190]. 

The general teachers of the reformed Yaisknava creed at first confined 
their labours to the south of India and to Eastern Bengal, where no inveterate 
antipathy between the Aryan peoples and the followers of the Prophet had been 
engendered, and where, consequently, the idea of a common religion, to combine' 
Hinduism and Isl&m, seemed one not incapable of attainment. The conditions 
which favoured their rise have been compared by Mr. Growse to those under 
which the Reformation in Enrope came iuto existence. “ So far as it is possi- 
ble, ” he writes, “to compare natural with revealed religion, the course of Hindu- 
ism and the course of Christianity have been identical in character ; both* 
were subjected to a violent disruption,- which occurred in the two quarters of 
the globe nearly simultaneously, and which is still attested by the multitude 
off uncouth fragments into which the ancient edifice was disintegrated as it fell” 
[AfmAurd Memoir , p. 190]. In Europe the disturbing element was the revival 
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of ancient literatoro and the study of forgotten systems erf philosophy ; ,' n J Q j{ a 
it was tho Muhammadan invasions, bringing with it new races and new modes, 
of thought. . Leaving tho reader to follow in tho, work from which it has been 
taken the analogy here suggested, we must bo content with giving an enumer- 
ation of tho chief reformed sects and a-brief note regarding, the peculiar doc- 
trines or practices of each. Both tho list and the. notes are extracted from Mr.- 
Growse’s exhaustive and scholarly descriptions, to which, for further informa- 
tion and for examples of the religious text-books used by such sect, the reader . 
must be once more referred. ' 

. The four main divisions of tho rcformcd'Vaislinavas are the Sri Vaishnavn^ 

Four mnin divisions ol the the Kimbatak Vaishnava, the Madhva Vaishnava, and 
reformed Viuslmuvns. tIl0 Vishnu Swarm. The last of these is virtually ex- 
tinct, but it has a successor in the adherents of the Gokul Gosain Vallabbd- 
chiirya, who remodelled tho Vishnu Swiimi doctrines. These adherents are 
ordinarily styled either Valiablnichdryas or Gokulastha Gosdins. 

The Sri Vaishnava is the oldest and most reputable of the four reformed 

, _ „ . „ . , sects. Its doctrines and practices conform to those of 

■ (1) The Sri Vaishnavn. - 1 

the great teacher Rdmamija, who lived in the 11th or' 

12th century A.D., but who never left the Daklian, where he was the' founder, it 
is said, of 700 monasteries, including the famous ones .at Kdnchi and Sri Ranga." 
Sanskrit treatises of his own composition are the standard authorities of his 
theology, and the more popular treatises are all written in the vernaculars of the' 
south. Even in Brindaban the great temple of Rang- Ji, built for the sect by 
'aealogB converts from Jainism, the two brothers of the well-known Muttra 
. Seth, Lakhnri Chand, is attended only by foreigners; and the rites and cere- 
monies are neither understood nor cared for by the neighbouring population. 
Their chief dogma, called Visishthddwaita, is the assertion that Vishnu, the one 
supreme God, though invisible as cause, is visible as effect in a secondaryform 
in the material creatiou. In refusing recognition to Rddha as an object of 
worship they differ from the majority at Brinddbau, but are in complete ac- 
cord with all the older authorities, according to which — when she is mentioned 
at" all-— Rddha figures as Krishna’s- mistress, his wife being Rukmini. Their . 
formula of initiation {mantra) is OmSdmdya namah -— “ Onr, reverenee-to Rdma. . 

' Two sub-divisions, the The sect is subdivided into («) the Tenkalai and (d) , 
Tenkaiaij&od Vadaknlai. the Yadakalai, the members of which differ somewhat' 
in doctrine, but chiefly in the mode of making the sectarial mark on the fore- ( 
.head' -For a full account of both points of. difference see Mr., Growse’s' 
Matliurdj pp. 1 93-94.. 
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Tho Kimhilrak Vaishnavas explain their peculiar designation — nimbdrak 

{2 ) The Uimbirak VmUi- n>M»» n g “ [] ' c snn >» n » {m treo"— by a logend which 
navas. represents the mm god as descending upon n nim 

tree to oblige tho founder of tho sect, Bha-kfirAchfirya, who had invited a holy 
man to a repast, but had delayed until after sunset, tho ceremony of receiv- 
ing his guest. As the rules of his order forbade tho holy man from eating 
except in the day-time, Bluiskaruclmryu hogged tho sun-god to appear and 
shine upon the m>n tree under which the holy man was to lalco his food. 
In consequence of this special manifestation of divine favour, tho founder’s 
name became Mmbarka or Xiinbadityn. llisspcci.il tenets arc little known, 
but his followers aro represented as “ pious, simple-minded men, leading 
chasto and studious lives.’* They hold the doctrine of salvation by faith, and 
another— equally striking in its divergence from ordinary Hindu sentiment— 
that of continuous conscious individual existence after death. Their theory of 
the future state of the righteous is identical with that held by Christian theologians. 
Tho groat point on which they insist is that “ all visible creation is a shadow of 
the Creator and is, therefore, true in a measure, though void of all substantial 
and independent existence.” This is practically tho Idealism of European 
philosophy. One of tho oldest shrines of this sect is on tho Dhruva hill at 
Muttra. 


The Madhvu Vaishnavas are so named from their founder, MndhvacMrva, 
(ayrtic Md'lhra Vnisti- a native of Southern India, horn in tho year 1199 A.D. 
naTa *' A temple there at a placo called Udipi is still pointed 

out as his residence. Ho is credited with having at tho ago of nino years com- 
posed tho Bhfishn, or commentary on tho /Jhaoarad Gita, which constitutes tho 
' sacred scriptures of tho sect. Tho distinctive doctrine of tho order is the asser- 
tion of an essential Dualiiy iDicaita) between the principles of life (Jivdtma) 
- and the Supremo Being Para nut' ma\ Tho followers of Madhvttch&rya aro out- 
wardly distinguished by two perpendicular white lines drawn down tho fore- 
head and joining at tho root of tho nose, with a straight black streak between, 
terminating in a round mark made with turmeric. The}’ aro a Scattered commu- 
nity, with no temples of any note. 

As mentioned above, tho Yallabhacharyas, or, as they aro sometimes called 


(4) The Vnllabhichfiryas, 


from tho town wlicro, sinco 1565, their chief seat has 
been, tho Groknlastha Gosuins, aro the modern repre- 


sentatives of the fourth roformed Vaislmava sect, tho Vishnu Siv/um. Tho found- 


er, . Val i abb ncliu ry a, was born in tho year 1475 A.D., at Ohamparanya, near Bo- 
nares. His parents, Talinga Brahmans, hod at tho time of his birth arrived there 
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pn their way from the south to visit the great northern place of pilgrimage. Mr. 
Growse gives an interesting account of the reformer’s birth, subsequent career, . 
and doctrines. The test and translation, of the Siddhanta Rahasya , the inspired 
work in which this dogma is expressed; are set out at length [see Mathura 
Memoir . , pp. 283-86]. It enumerates the five classes of sins, original, accidental, 
ceremonial (or social), sins of abetment, and sins sensual, and lays down that 
when there is no union with the Creator, there is no putting away of sin. Things' 
not consecrated are to be abstained from, but after consecration they may be used. 
As dirty water flowing into the Ganges becomes assimilated with the sacred 
stream, so vile humanity becomes purified by union with God. The practice 
qf the sect has been modelled strictly in accordance with these instructions.’ A 
child is. admitted to the sect by the Gosains putting on its neck .a string of 
beads and repeating a formula, called the Asktakshar mantra , but this is followed 
at the age of puberty by a ceremony resembling that of confirmation among 
Christians of the Established Church, accompanied by a dedication to the deity 
of tan , man, dhan, or body, soul, and substance. But the deity to whom the 
dedication is solemnly made is, at least by the modern representatives of the sect, 
identified with the Gosfiin who initiates the new member. The result of this doc- 
trine is that a door is opened to the grossest immorality. No defect, moral or. 
intellectual, can impair the hereditary claim that , the Gos&in has upon the ado-, 
ration of his following. Thus, we read [Mathura Memoir , p. 28S]: 11 By the act ‘ 
qf. dedication a man submits to the pleasure of the Gosain, as God’s represeuta- 
tive, not only the first-fruits of his wealth, but also the virginity of his daughter 
or his newly-wedded wife ; .while the doctrine of the Brahma Sambandh is ex- 
plained to mean that such adulterous connection is the same as ecstatic union 
with the God, and the most meritorious act of devotion that can be performed. 

. This glorification of immorality forms the only point in a large proportion of 
the stories in the Chaurasi Vartd , or • Accounts of "Vallabh&ebarya’s S4 great 
proselytes.” Mr. Growse has given the text of one of the most extravagant of 
these stories, ‘and, notwithstanding an attempt made by Professor Wilson to inter- 
pret the doctrine of “ the union of the divinity with living creatqres, as tbo 
declaration of a philosophical dogma that life and spirit are identical, the revolting 
character of that doctrine as held by the Yallabh&chfiryas seems fully P rme . 
After this it is satisfactory to learn that, however reprehensible may ho t o 
inner life of the Gosftins, they do not, at least at Gokul, obtrude their practices 
on the public, and open scandal is avoided. Moreover, the present head 0 1 1 
community, Gosain Purnshottam Lai, is honourably mentioned for liberality a . 
enlightenment. 
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There are three schools of Vnislinavns of moro modern origin— -the Bengali 
The three modern sect*, of or Ganriya ; the RAdlin Yallahhis ; and the disciples 
Vnishnavns. of Swnmi Hari Das. The first of theso ordors was 

founded by Chnitanyn, born at Nadiya in Bengal in 1485 A. D., who, after 

spending six: years in pilgrimages between Muttra 
(6) Chnitnnjn* followers. an j Jagannfith, finally settled down at Jnganu/itb, 

and died there in 1527 A.D. lie mot his death, it is said, by drowning in the. 
sea, into which he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking it for tho shallow waters 
of the Jumna, where 1m saw, in a vision, Krishna sporting with tho Gopis. Six 
of his followers settled at Brindaban, and tho rccognisod loaders were Hu pa and 
SanAtana, tho reputed authors of tho Sfathurd Mahatma. The special tenet of 
iho Bengali Vaislmavas is tho all-snUieienoy of faith in tho divino Krishna, 
which is adequately expressed by tho mere repetition of his name. Their sec- 
tarial mark closely resembles that of tho sect last mentioned. Tho uso of a 
rosary of 10B bends mado of wood of tho snored luhi is another characteristic. 

The founder of tho Rwllm Vallabhis was Hari Vans, llm sou of Vy&sa, 
fr.) The Itsaiw Valin- a ^ aur Brahman of Dcoban in tho Sabiiranpur district, 
UiS*. Yynsn gavo him tho namo Ilari Vans, or Hari’s issue, 

in gratitude to tho god that had granted him in his old age tho boon of male 
offspring. This son was born at Bftd, a small village nenr Muttra, in 1559 
A.D. The sect takes its name from an imago of Krishna, styled Rndha Yatlabb, 
which was given to Hari Vans by a Brahman when the formor was travelling 
to Brindaban. This image was by him set up in a temple built between thq 
Jugal and Koliya glrits on the Jumna’s bank. Tho devotion of the founder 
took tho complexion of his strong natural passions and was all directed to 
Biidlia, Krishna’s fabled mistress, whom lie deified as tho goddess of lust. He 
was originally, wo aro told, an ascetic of tho MadhvAchfirya sect, but finding 
it convenient to cxehango his cclcbaey for a married life, took to wife two 
daughters of a Brahman, tho same that had givon him tho imago of Krishna. By 
those wives he had two sons, Brajchand and Krishanchand, of whom the latter 
built a tcmplo to Rfidba Mohan, which is still in tho possession of his descend- 
ants. The former was tho ancestor of tho present Gosains of the temple of 
R&dha Yallabh, thochicf shriuo of the scot. On one of tho pillarsof the temple 
is an inscription that gives the date 1 683 sambat (1626 A.D.) 

Hari Vans himself composed two pooms, tho Chautdsi Pada , or “84 stan- 
zas,” in Hindi, and the liddhd Sudhd Mdhi, or “ Treasury of Eadha’s De- 
lights,” in Sanskrit. Of tho latter Mr. Growso has given [Memoir, pp. 203-8] 

■ text of 26 out of its 170 couplets, with an English translation. As a whole, 
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the work is described as “a piece of highly, impassioned erotic verse,” and si 
regarded may deserve to be characterized as “a spirited and po,etic composition. 1 
A single couplet will suffice as an example ; if the mystic meaning is regards 
it may remind the reader of Hafiz ; but if the words only are considered, thej 
seemi to invite comparison rather with some passages of English poets of tin 
Fleshly school : . 

“ When, 0 daughter of Vrislm-bhiimt, shall I experience the conceit induced by excess 61 
voluptuous dalliance, I, your handmaid, charged with the message, ‘Come and enjoy 
Krishna’s dainties,’ and answored with a smile, ' Only stay, friend, till nig ht comes?’ ” • 

The Hindi poem ( Chanrdsi Pada) is- much more popular, and Mr, 
Growse remarks that most of- the Gos&ins know by heart some at least of its 
stanzas. He has given the text and a translation of twelve of them. ' It Will 
suffice to quote his criticism ; “ If ever,” writes Mr. Growse, “ the language 
of the brothel was borrowed for temple use, it has been so here.” 'He adds, 
however, that “ the Gos&ins, who accept as their Gospel these sensuous ravings 
tof a morbid imagination, are for' the most part highly respectable married 
men, who contrast rather favourably, - both in sobriety of life and intellectual 
acquirements, with the professors of rival sects that are based on more reputa- 
ble authorities.” ■ 

Hari Vans is better known popularly by the title Hit Ji, which he -assumed 
to indicate his passionate love for Rddha, his divine mistress. His most famous 
disciple, Vyas Ji of Orchha, marked his renunciation of caste by taking food' 
from a scavenger’s hand. Another, Dhruva Das, is kuown as the author of 
42 poems, the names of which, with those composed by some other -disciples, 
are given by Mr. Growse [ Memoir , p. 216]. 

The followers of Sw&rai Hari Das are a prosperous sect. The Gosains 
( 7 ) The followers of or priests and their families number about 5 00, and 
Swfithi Hari Das. own one of the most conspicuous of the modern tem- 

ples at Brind&ban. It is dedicated to Krishna under his title of Biliari Ji, 
popularly Banke Rih'&ri. This temple has lately been rebuilt at a cost of 
Its. 70,000, a sum that was contributed in the course of 13 years by their clients. 
It is apparently the only- temple in all India in the exclusive possession of this 
sect. The present Gos&ins trace their descent from two nephews of the founder. 
Theyare divided into two families, which are constantly quarrelling. Few of 
them, according to Mr. Growse, have any claim to respect on account either 
of learning or of good morals. The reigns of Akbar and Jahangir,' or the end 
of the 16th and beginning of the 17th centuries, were apparently the period 
vlma Hafi H&s flourished! but it is. doubtful whether,, as . supposed by the- 
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late' Professor Wilson, thete was any personal intercourse between Hari DSs . 
and Ohaitanya, although Hari Das is described as the latter’s disciple, Hari Dfis 
has himself loft only two short poems, the Sddhdraii Siddhtint and Has he Padd 
[see the test and a translation of the first in Mathurd Memoir; pp, 222-30], • 
but his successors have produced voluminous writings. ' The doctrines of the 
founder are substantially identical with the ordinary teaching of the other 
Yaishnava sects. For an account of many marvellous events in that founder’s 
life the reader must be referred to Mr. Growsa’s pages [Memoir, pp. 219-20], 
Other modern sects of limited importance are the Malukdasis, who havea tem- 
ple to Ramji, whom, rather than Krishna, they specially 
Other inuiot sects • (8^ ^ . . . » .. . ^ , .« 

Malukdasis ; (9) Prfiu- worship} and the Pran-natlm, or followers of rran-nathy 

natll,s ' a Ksliatri by caste, who lived at the beginning of the' 

18th century, and was under the special patronage of Chhattra Sal, the famous 
r&ja of Panna, in Bundelkhand. The followers of Prfin-nfith are sometimes 
called Dhfimis, from Dham, a name of the Supreme Spirit ( Paramatmd and are 
not idolators. Their only visible object of religious veneration is a copy of the' 
works of their founder. These are fourteen in number, of which Mr. Growse' 
gives the names, with a transcript and translation of one of them [ Mathurd 
Memoir, pp. 231-38], The main doctrine laid down by Pran-n&th was that “ any 
one religion is as good as another,” and this led to a later development, which 
declared that “ all religions are equally false.” The author of the last doctrine,- 
Bakbtkwar, is credited by Professor Wilson with having founded a sect, the' 
Sunya-vddis, but Mr. Growse would not dignify his following with the name of 
a distinct sect, classing them rather with the isolated atheists who have appeared' 
in every age of Hinduism. 

The temples of these sects have some of them been noticed in the account 
. of archseologv, and the remaining ones of importance will be described in the 
town notices at the end of this Memoir (see especially Srindaban and Goeul). 

Of the Saiva sects that have not been described in previous volumes some 
account will be given in Benares. There are no available sources of special 
information regarding those represented in this district. The absence of any 
record of the sect at the recent census, so far as regards this district, has already 
been noticed. In the vernacular lists they are all entered under such general 
titles as Jogi, Bairdgi, &c. 

Of the Muhammadan religion sufficient has been written in the Morad- 

. , . abad notice, and we pass on, therefore, to the' Christian 

Christian missions. ... 

, religion, or rather to the missions in connection there- 

• With that have been established iu the district. The Eevd. P. M. 2enker, of 
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Agra add MUfctra,haA kindly furnished the following account o'f. the Church ; 
Missionary Society’s branch at Muttra • 

* “ The mission, which up to date is but a small one, was started by thd : 
'.Church Missionary So- Revd. H. W. Shackoll, of Agra, about 1860. It hatfj 
t,ety ‘ up to recent times, always been a Kind of out-station 

Cither of the Agra or the Aligarh mission of the dhurch Missionary Society. 
With the beginning of this year (1882) the committee of the Church Missionary- 
Society, however, introduced a change'. Being desirous to take up' the work of 
evangelization' more vigorously, they raised Muttra to an independent mission . 
station and made it over to my charge, directing me to reside at Muttra afc 
soon as suitable accommodation could be found. The Church Missionary Society' 
possessed a small plot of ground in the Muttra cantonment, not far from the' 
English arid Roman Catholic Churches. On this ground a small bungalow haS • 
been erected which selves the purposes of chapel and school. The school iri 
Muttra, which Seems to have been' opened almost from the time the mission' 
was started, is a small anglo-vernaculUr orie. Urdu and Hindi, as well as att 
elementary knowledge of English, are taught. It has one Christian master ■ 
arid the number of boys attending it amounts to 18. At Muttra th’e post of head 
catechist is at present vacant ; of other agents there are a Christian school-mas- 
ter arid a colportetfr of the North India Bible Society. At Briridahan there - 
are stationed forir evangelists" and two Bible-tf omon. The number of Christians 
Connected with the Church Missionary Society at Muttra stands at present {August, 
1882} as follows: adults 36, children 20. Since the opening of the Muttra. 
Church .Missionary Society Mission, 31 adults and 64 children have been bap' J 
tized.” 

We are indebted to Mr. John Ewen, of Muttra, for the following account 
_ ,, of the Baptist Mission : “ Iri the official ‘ History of the" 

aptist Mission. Baptist Missions in India’ no a ccorint is given of the 

origin of the Muttra branch. It must, however, have been commenced some 
years prior to 1827, as under' the heading Muttra .the following brief notice iff 
given 

«< < r,. Richards ; native.pteaoher, Ram Das. In 18S7 the church consisted of seven members, , 
of whom five were natives, tfhe labours, of the pastor were considerably diversified, and his' 
house was the resort of many inquirers, besides the p’oor and sick to tfhora he was in tbc habit . 
of affording aid. At the close of 1828 he returned to the communion of the Episcopal Church',- - 
and Bam Das was stat to Benares.’ . 

{{ It was not re-occupied till 1842, Land was then secured at Bbutesvar 
[a, suburb of the city of Muttra, deriving its name from a small temple situated 
ribout a quarter of a mile from the Dig'gate]/ premises erected, and a Christian? 
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' village built. , It appoars to have enjoyed considerable prosperity till the Mutiny 
broke out, when it shared tko fate of everything English and Christian. In 
1857 the mutineers fired tho bungalow and razed the village. They have never 
been re-built, nor since that year has the mission been systematically worked. 
The general committee have just (August, 1882) announced their intention of 
abandoning it entirely.” 

The usual classes of Government schools exist in the district, and the statis- 
tics for the year 1880-81, both of these and of the 

Public instruction. _ , . , 

uon-Government ones, may be conveniently shown, as 

in former notices, in tabular form, thus : — 
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, The zila or high school is at Muttra itself. In the English department 
there were, in tho year 1880-81, 154 scholars, of whom 136 learnt also Urdu or 
Hindi, and 18 Persian The seven tuhsili schools were at A ring, Farah, Brin- 
dnban, Kosi, Chh&ta, Mahaban and Sadabad, and the parganah school at Sada- 
bad. The higher classes iu these and in the village ( halkabandi ) schools are the 
middle schools referred to in the annual reports of the Department of Public 
Instruction, and the primary schools are the lower classes in both town and 
village schools. This double classification according to locality and status 
requires to be borne in mind in any reference to the number of schools in a 
district. The total number of Government schools, not counting separate 
departments of the same institution as distinct schools,- was, in 1880-81, 136 ; 
there were, besides, 5 municipal schools and 69 missionary and indigenons 
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institutions. It need scarcely be added that the number constantly varieSj but 
less in the actual number of schools classified by locality, as in the number of 
so-called middle, upper" primary and lower primary schools. The proportion 
pf Hindus to Musalmfins under instruction in the Government schools was 
almost as 20 to 1. As illustrating the condition of things educational in Muttra 
Mr- Growse’s remarks, written in 1S73-74, are of interest : — 

“ The village hnlkabandi schools are steadily improving. The progress no doubt is very gra- 
dual, and until the whole character of the district is radically changed, will never, I fear, 
pdvance very far. In my first report for the year 1870-71 I expressed the surprise that I felt 
on finding the most classic land of Hinduism such a veritable Bqsotia. .A large proportion of 
the village schools had (so far as I couia judge) a purely nominal existence, and it was only in 
the two common place and uncharacteristic parganas of Sadabaii and Jnlesar that they, were at 
pll on a par with the neighbouring districts. The reason is not far to seek ; in all holy places 
secular learning is somewhat at a discount, and though Benares is esteemed equally sacred, the . 
reputation for sanctity attaches only to the city itself, whereaB five out of the six Muttra par- 
ganas all go to make up the one great iirqth of the Braj-maudal. Again, the followers of Sirs 
at Benares recognise the religious merit of theological study, while the Vaishnavas of Muttra 
rely entirely on simple and (it may be) unintelligent bhahii or faith ; and as 1 have shown at 
length in my District Memoir, the one sect which especially took birth here . is based on the 
degrading principle that sensual enjoyment is the highest form of divine service. Thns the 
most influential leaders of the people make no pretension to advanced scholarship, while the 
swarms of priests and devotees of a lower class who are supported by the endowments of the 
innumerable temples, are as utterly illiterate as the mendicant orders of all religions think it no . 
shame to. be. In my report, though I did not feel especially concerned to dwell npon the fact, 

I incidentally refer to the cicerones of Brindahan and the Chnubes of Muttra as most hopeless 
classes to deal with. When we get to the more remote parts of the district, such as the old 
pargana of Noli-jhil, the blight of .superstition has a less deadening influence ; bnt we are corn 
fronted by the new difficulty arising from the peculiarities of race, for there the population 
are all but exclusively Jilts, who, with many fine points in their character, have always been 
notorious for their aversion to all sedentary occupations.' Thus, as long as Muttra.continue* 
to bo itself its educational standard, it may be feared, it will never be a high one.” 

To this may be added the following extract from a recent report (1881-82) 
of the" Secretary (Mr. Cruickshank) to the. local committee : — “ Brahman and 
Bauia children reap most benefit from the Government schools. Kdyaths and 
Muhammadans, too, are well represented. Chamdrs have not a single boy at 
school, so there is a large field fo,r the new district committee to cover in. the. 
matter of extending rudimentary education downwards.” 

The cost of primary education in Muttra is slightly lower ,than in the pro-, 
vinces generally. The provincial average cost fo.r the year 188Q-81 of each 
• pupil was : in boys’ vernacular (primary) schools Hs. 4,-4-4 , in girls’ vernacular 
(primary) schools Rs. 5-11-11. How these figures compare with the cost in 
European' countries has been shown elsewhere [vide Gaz., YIL (TTabukhabad/j 
p. 84* IS. (ShAhjahAnpur), 97]. Reference to the small, proportion 
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ilio population that can read and Write, as shown by tho census statistics, has 
already been made isupra, p. 62], 

It may not bo without interest to turn from this brief notico of the present 
History of education state of education in the district to the record of its 
in Muttra. condition at earlier periods bf British rule. It was 

rtot until about tho j'ear IS 17 that tho attention of Government was specially 
directed to this subject. In that year an inquiry was set ou foot to discover’ 
the exact provisions made for tho educational wants of tho people, and the results, 
as regards this district [taken from tho memoir compiled by Mr. Thornton, 
p. 5G], seem to liavo been as follows : — 



1847, nor indeed for somo years afterwards, those referred to in the above 
statement being all of the class now styled indigenous. Of the kind of instruct 
tion afforded by these schools no information is given beyond the statement 
that “ the books read in Persian and Hindi were of the kind noticed in the dis- 
trict schools generally.” These schools were usually held in the verandah of 
the principal supporter’s house or under some shady tree. The teachers were 
chiefly Brahmans, but 11 Kayasths, 2 Bairagis, 1 Bania, and 1 Jat figure 
amongst them in tho report. Fourteen were said to teach for no pecuniary 
return, but with two exceptions tho rest were remunerated by periodical pay- 
ments and by presents of money or grain. 

It is clear that a great advance was made when Muttra was chosen, in 
1854, as ouo of the eight experimental districts placed by Mr. Thomason under 
a "Visitor-General of Schools (Mr. H. S. Reid). It had the honor of being the 
first district in which Government village ( halkabandi ) schools were opened. 
These were started in the pargauah of Kosi by Mir Imdad ’Ali, then tabsilddr, 
under Mr. Reid’s orders. Niuo tahsili schools had been opened somewhat, 
earlier, in 1850, but the zila school was not established until 1867. In 1868, 
during the enthusiasm for female education that, then prevailed, no fewer than 
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21 Government girls’ schools existed in the district. These had dwindled down 
to 5 in 1881. Comparing the total number of schools of all kinds and tha 
number of pupils at four ditferent periods, they appear to have boon as follows 
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“ By a curiouscaprice, ” writes Mr. Beames [ Comp. Qram. } I., 39], “ Hindi,' 

. when it uses Arabic words, is assumed to become a 

Language. . 

new language, and is called by a new name — Urdu; 

but when Panjabi or Sinidhi do the same, they are not so treated. ” To the 
same effect are the following remarks, taken from Notes on the Education Ques- 
tion (1882) by Mr. Growse: — “ As regards the language question, I have no 
patience with the continued use of the fantastic word ‘ Urdu. ’ IV hat people 
talk all over these provinces is Hindustani, which, when written , takes a Per- 
sia nized form among Muhammadans, and a Hindi form among Hindus. In 
both phases it has a Hiudi basis which cannot be got rid of even in the most 
artificial Urdu ; on the other hand, a multitude of Persian words hnvo been 
naturalized in its common vocabulary, which oven in Hindi it would bo 
pedantic to ignore. As it is already the general medium of intercourse 
throughout India, all Indian races may eventually be brought to accept it, and 
therefore the recognition of a multiplicity of spoken dialects as distinct litornry 
languages is much to be deprecated. ” There is but ono way (Air. Growse 
points out) in which a complete reconciliation between Urdu and Hindi can 
be effected, and that is by the adoption of the Roman character. 

It will bo observed that it is only “as distinct literary languages ” that 
the recognition of the numerous dialects of northern India is deprecated. As 
forming the only vehicle of communication of very large numbers of the people, 
that collectively constitute by far the largest proportion of the population, the 
study of these dialects, and even the attempt to reduce to rule the mutation.* 
•undergone in the passage from one language-area to another, need not be re- 
garded as other than useful, and even (to tbo-e officers of Government at laid. 
who arc brought into more immediate connection with the masses) nectary. 
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It ims been teserved to the notice of this district to give a brief account of 
the various languages and dialects of the North-Western Provinces. In the 
present imperfeot state of our knowledge regarding them, notwithstanding 
the great strides taken of. late years, only provisional conclusions cau be re- 
corded. The following sketch, therefore, claitiis to be merely a sketch, its ob- 
ject being rather to stimulate inquiry than to sum tip the results of previous 
knowledge. 

It is commonly stated that Hindi is spoken over an area exceeding 248,000 
square miles, and by a fourth of the inhabitants of India. In a very, limited 
sense this is true$; that is to say, it is true if by Hindi tire mead the literary or 
Hi"k-Hindi, under which term Dr. Hoerule would include Urdu or Hindu- 
stani, but it is not true if we mean to imply that one language and one only is' 
spoken over that area. This at least is the decisive statement made by Dr. 
ficernle, whose Grammar of the GauJian Languages has placed him at once in the 
front rank of oriental philologists. The existence of that work renders it un- 
necessary here to do more than refeytke [reader to[its pages for the laws of 
euphonic mutation that have been, by unstinted labour, educed from the seem- 
ingly rough and uncouth forms of language iu northern India. Something, 
however, may be said regarding the classification of those forms of speech into 
languages and dialects that will have an interest' for the general reader,- and 
possibly lead him to follow up, in the learned work just mentioned and else- 
where, this most interesting study. Nor should it be supposed that finality has 
yet been reached, or perhaps approached, in this field, for, both as regards the’ 
classification aud the grammatical structure of the languages and dialects, fresh 
light may compel modification of the views here advanced. 

Instead of one language, Dr. Hcernle tells us we must count two lan- 
guages as existing in the so-called Hindi area. These he in his grammar styles, - 
- for want of better names, the Western Hindi and the Eastern Hindi ; but the 
inappropriateness of these terms, conveying as they do the idea that the differ- 
ence is one of dialect merely, is admitted and deplored. “ In reality,” writes 
Dr. Hcernle, “ they are us distinct from one another as Bengali 1 in the east 
and Panjabi in the west are supposed to be distinct from what is commonly 
■ called Hindi. ” In the prospectus of “ A Comparative Dictionary of the Bihari 
Language, ” dated April, 1882, and issued jointly by Mr. George A. Grierson,- 
c.s., and Dr. A. F. Budolf Hcernle,- it is proposed to replace “ Eastern Hindi” 
by the name “ Bihhri.” Its habitat is there described as the country between 
Benares and Pnrnia on the west and east, aud Jabalpur to the Himalayas on 
tho north and south, But, before dealing with the differences between Western 
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and Eastern Hindi (if so they may still be styled), it will be convenient to refer 
to their respective affinities to the other languages of tbe same stock. These 
allied languages are all comprehended by Dr. Hcernle in the term Gaixdian, 
which he defines to mean “ North-Indian vernacular of Sanskrit origin.” The 
term is evidently derived from Gaur (or Gaud), the Sanskrit name of the cen- 
tral part of Bengal, and has at least tlie merit of convenience; Adopting it, we 
get a classification into- four groups of languages, each group representing what 


111. South Gaudian speech 
HarathL 


IV. East Gaudian speech. 
^Eastern Hindi (or Bih&ri). 
Bengali.- 
Oriya. 


Dr. Hcernle calls “ a speech” 

L North Gaudian speech. 

Naipkli . 

•Kumaoni > dialects. 

*Garhw&li ' 

II. West Gaudian speech. 

•Western Hindi* 

Panjabi. 

Gujrati* 

Sindhi. 

The Northern Gaudian tc speech u is represented by three dialects of what is . 
apparently one great language, the area of which is bounded on the south by that 
of Hindi, on the west by tbe upper Satlaj, on the east by the upper Sankhassi,- 
and on the north by the higher ranges of the Himalayas. Two of the dialects 
and two of the languages, grouped above belong to the North- Western Pro- 
vinces— those (namely i that are marked with an asterisk : Kumaoni, Garbwali, 
Western Hindi, and Eastern Hindi. The two last are the languages of the 
plains and in each may be distinguished four dialects, or rather groups of dia- 
lects, most of them being further sub-divisible* 

Western Hindi. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Eastern Hindi or Bikari / 
Baisw&ri'or Avadhi. 
Bhojpuri. 

Maitbili. 

Magadhi. 


1. Western Raj pu tana (principal 

dialect Mtirw&ri). 

2. Eastern R^jput&na. 

3. Braj Bhdshft. 

4. Kanauji. ,.- . . . 

Of these we are specially concerned, in an account of the Muttra district* 

only with one, the Braj Bhasba, which derives its name from Braj or Vraj, 
the district round Brindaban and Muttra, but is spoken all over the upper Doab, 
in the plains of the Jumna and Ganges. The other names for the most part 
carry with them a sufficient indication of the districts where they are spoken, 
and it should be mentioned that no hard-and-fast lines of demarcation can be 
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drawn. a Adjoining languages and dinlccfs,** writes Dr. ITrernlo, u in most 
eases pass into each oilier so imperceptibly, that file determination of each will 
always remain more or less a matter of doubt and dispute. At present we can 
only fix with certainty the centres of their respective areas.” The render may, 
however, he reminded that an attempt to mark off these limits has been made by 
Dr. Uremic in the coloured map of the languages of North India which accompa- 
nies his Grammar. 

To the Braj is given the honour of being the typical dialect of Western 
Hindi. The literary or High Hindi is merely a modified form of tho Braj 
dialect, “which was first transmitted into the Urdu by curtailing the nmplittido 
of its inflexional forms, and admitting a few of those pcctiiinr to Panjfilu and 
Murwfirij afterwards Urdu was changed into High Hindi ” It follows, therefore, 
that tho High Hindi as distingnished from Urdu is a very modem language ; 
while Urdu itself dates only from the twelfth century. To bo quite accurate, 
therefore, wo should distinguish not two languages, but three as those spoken 
in the Hindi area, r Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi (or, if wo adopt tho 
nomenclature of the prospectus above referred to, Hindi and Bihari must 
take the place of Western Hindi and Eastern Hindi), and the High Hindi or 
Urdu. The last, however, is nowhere the vernacular of the masses, but is tho 
language of literature, of tho towns and of tho higher classes. It takes the 
form of Urdu among Muhammadans and of Hindi nmong Hindus, “ a distinc- 
tion less marked in the mouths of the people than in the books of the learned.” 
Theso three forms of speech were not distinguished at tho recent census. The 
explanation given in tho Census Deport is that tho prevailing opinion in theso 
Provinces, ** which treats them as merely dinleotio variations of ono language,” 
lias been followed [ Census Report, 1881, p. 80]. 

Dr. Uremic's enumeration of tho main differences botween Western 
Hindi and Eastern Hindi has been quoted at length in another volume (see 
MjrzaI’UU), and this brief notice may bo concluded with a few' remarks, for 
which wc are indebted to i\lr. Growse’s work, on the peculiarities special to the 
Muttra district. Theso consist, mainly, in a strong preference for words of 
Sanskrit origin. Thus, ‘water’ is jal, not prini ; * land’ is dharti , not zamin ; 

* a father’ is pitd ; 1 a grandson,’ ndli ; and ‘ time’ samay. Common phrases used in 
conversation are usually Hindi ? thus the Persian ikbul, * good fortune,’ is 
represented by tho Hindi pratdp ; and tashrif land , ‘ to arrive’, by kirpd 
karnd. Tho number of words absolutely peculiar to tbo district is probably 
very smait. A glossary of expressions that might strike a stronger as 
. unusual will bo .found at the end of Mr. Growso’s Memoir , and it will suffice 
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to refer the ' reader to it. The use of a periphrasis, e, g., p&nch ghat assi, i.e. f 
80-5-75, instead of pachhaltar , to express numerals, is common in the villages. 
Jn pronunciation, too, there are peculiarities : s is substituted for sh, as in sdinil 
for shdmil ; oh fors as child for did; occasionally the last is reversed, as charsa 
for vharcha; the vowels a and i are often interchangeable in Lakshman or Laksh- 
min , Brahman or Brahmin: For d is often aged o, as chalo gayo for chnld gayd , 
but this is by no moans confined to Muttra. Neither' is the use of kart for id. 
The sign oftho agent no is sometimes used as a sign of the dative, For the 
oblique forms us, is, of the demonstrative pronouns we always hear wd, id, in 
Muttra and in neighbouring districts. 

In connection with the subject of language the reader may be referred tb 
an exceedingly interesting chapter (the twelfth) in Mr. Growse’s work dealing 
with the u Etymology of Local Names.” Space, however, forbids more than 
a reference. ' ' , 

As might- be presumed from the account of education given in a former 
T . . ^ page, the list of local native authors. and their works 

Literature. . \ 

is -not a long one, nor does it contain a single name of 
note beyond the limits of the district. The following printed works may bo 
mentioned : Purdn Pramcin Sundarbh (Commentaries on the Purans) in Sans- 
krit, by Pandit Udai Parkash Deo Sarma j Knru-vausa (History of the Kuril 
dynasty) in Sanskrit, by Pandit Mukand Lai Deo Sarma ; three lectures in 
Hindi on the degraded state of India, by Pandit Radhd Charan Goswarni s', 
some erotic verses regarding Krishna and Rddhd. in Hindi, .by Sdh Kundan 
LAI ; two books of Euclid in Urdu, by Baku Xtma It fun, B.A. ; a treatise on 
physic in Hindi, by Chaube Dip, Ram ; a Persian letter-writer, by Lnla Jawdhir . 
Lai ; and an elementary work on arithmetic in Urdu, by Nur-ul-Idh. There 
may be others, but the above includes all the names supplied by-tbe Collector. 

There are three printing presses, one called the Mumbai, td-uldm , owned 
Printing presses and news- hy Kanhaia Lai, . and the other two, both called the 
papers. . Muttra Press, owned' respectively by Ram Naraiii . 

and Mewa Ram. The press belonging to the last-named proprietor issues a 
monthly paper, called Pairang-mazdmin. _ ; . 

There are two societies ( sabiia), partly religious and partly -literary, in 
Literary and religious Muttra, and one wholly religious, , in 'Brinddban. 
societies. . • Those in Muttra are the Arya Samaj established in 

January, 1882, ttnd the. Bhargu Sabha,- established in December, 1881. .. The . 
former consists of about 40 or 50 members, and is held every. Sunday in muhalla . 
SLmdavi Ram Dds, its object being the propagation of the religion enjoined 
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by tho Vedas. The latter is composed exclusively of Dlnisars, who meet only 
occasionally in nmhnlla Sitlaghat, tho object of the society being the advance- 
ment of education and religion. Tho society at Brindnban was established in' 
February, 1881, and is called tho Vasmja Dharm Paricliari. It is held twice a 
month, on tho 1 1th of the bright and dark halves of the moon, in muhalla 
Rfulharamnn. About 150 or 200 persons assemble on these occasions; the 
Bhagavad Gita is read and a lectnro on religion is given. 

Tho district coutaius 15 imperial cud 6 district post-offices. The former 
are at Muttra, Muttra cantonment, Aring, Baldeo# 
Brinddban, Chhata, Farah, Gobardhan, Kosi, Ma- 
lmban, Mdt, Nobjhil, Raya, Sa’dabad, and Sahiir. Tho district offices are at 
Barsana, 01, Sahpau, Shergarh, Sonkh, and Surir. The postal receipts for 
four out of the past twenty years wero as follows : — in 1865-66, Rs. 10,045; 
in 1870-71, Rs. 11,943; in 1875-76, Rs. 24,119 ; in 1880-81, Rs. 17,831. In 
• the last-mentioned year, Rs. 7,631 was obtained from unpaid letters, &c., and 
Rs. S,712 from tho sale of ordinary postage stamps. The expenditure in 
1865-66 was Rs. 6,926 ; in 1870-71, Rs. 13,517 ; in 1875-76, Rs. 12,461 ; in 
1880-SI, Rs. 11,357. In tho fifteen years 1865-81, the number of newspapers, 
parcels, and books annually rccoivod has more than doubled, while tho number 
of letters received has moro than trebled. 

There is no Government telegraph office in Muttra, but there are five 

„ , offices belonging to the different railway companies. 

Telegraph. *1 " , . 

They are at Jalesar-road station on the Last Indian 

Railway ; Muttra and Raj- a stations on tho Muttra-Hathras Light Railway 

and Muttra and Parkham stations on the Muttra-Achhnera Railway. 

According to the latest allocation statement Muttra contains 31 police-sta- 
„ tions. 7 first-class, 2 second-class, 15 third-class, and 

7 fourth-class. The first-class stations are at Muttra 
city, Farah, Sa’dabad, Kosi, Baldeo, Raya, and Aring ; the second-class at Noh- 
jhil and Chhata ; and tho third-class at Sadr Baz&r, Jait, Mat, Shorgarh, Sahpau, 
Mah&ban, Surir, Sahdr, Sonkh, Barsdua, Rasdlpur, Gobardhan, Majhoi, Brin- 
ddban, and 01. The fourth-class stations or outposts are at Bdjana, Gigla, Sonai, 
Hansganj, Bhartpur road, Brindaban road, and Mobanpur or Aurangabad. 

In 1881, the regular, municipal, and town police mustered together 881 
men of all grades, including 16 mounted constables. There was thus one 
policeman to every 1*64 square miles and 761 inhabitants. The cost of the force 
was Rs. 82,041, of which Rs. 54,295 were debited to provincial revenues, and 
the remainder defrayed from municipal and other funds. Besides these there 

17 
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were, in 1881, 1,602 village and road watchmen, distributed amongst the 973 
inhabited villages of tlio district at the rate of one to every 304 inhabitants. 
Their sanctioned cost, Rs. 58,236, was. met out of the 10 per cent cess. 

The statistics of reported crime for the six years 1876-81 include 49 
murders, 36 dacoitics, and 85 robberies. The value of property stolen varied 
•from Rs. 29,001 (of which Rs. 15,007 were recovered) to Rs 76,704 (of which 
Rs. 12,697 were recovered). The percentage of convictions to persons tried 
vnried from 78 to 87. But these and other similar matters are fully dealt with 
in the departmental reports and do not call for further notice here. 

Muttra was relieved from the operation of the Infanticide Act (7111. of 

Infanticide 1870) in 1874. The rules of the Act were enforced 

from 10th May, 1871, the villages proclaimed being 
six in n amber, fonr of Rajputs (Jodon and Oiiblot) and two of Abirs. The 
population of these villages was 2,335, of whom 512 were boys and 248 girls. 
In 1872 the number of villages had decreased to 5, and in 1874, as mentioned 
above, theso villages were relieved from the operation of the Act 

There is but ono jail in the district. The average number of prisoners 
* was 450 in 1850; 101 in 1860; 179 in 1870; and 
167 in 18S0. The other statistics present no con- 
stant features, varying from year to year. They will be found in all necessary 
detail in the annual reports. 

Beforo proceeding to the next head — the fiscal histoiy of the district — it 
Present area, revenue, wilt be convenient to give details of area, revenue, 
and rent. and rent for the district at the present time. (1882). 


By prefixing these statistics to the head just mentioned, comparison between' 
the present and past conditions of the district will be facilitated. The district 
is still a temporarily-settled one ; in other words, the amount taken as land- 
revenue is fixed for a term of years. The current settlement has been sanc- 
tioned by Government for a term of 30 years, which commenced on different 
-dates in different parganahs, viz., in parganah Sa’dabad from Jane, 1S75; in 
pargnnahs Mahaban and Muttra from June, 1876 ; in parganahs Chhdta and 
Kosi from March and June, 1877, respectively; and in parganah Mat (Noh- • 
jhil) from March, 1878. The dates on which the settlement will expire fall,. 


therefore, between the years 1905-8. 

The total area in 1881-82 was 1,440*9 square miles, of which 1,111*3 were 
cultivated, 228*5 cultivable, and 101*1 barreD. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 1,311*4 square, miles (1,011*3 cultivate , 
cultivable, 89*6 barren). The. amount of payment to Government, whether 
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ever, as certain that the trans- Jumna parganahs, now constituting the MAfc, 
Malifiban, and Sa’dabad tahsils, were, in 1804, included in the Aligarh district ; 
while the ois- Jumna parganahs, included in the, modern tahsiis of Muttra', 
Chhfita, and Kosi, were, in 1808, part of the Agra district. The arrangements 
made for the realization of the revenue immediately after the annexation, are 
contained in a proclamation issued by the Commander-in-Ohief on 11th Octo- 
ber, 1804, and were afterwards incorporated into and enlarged by Regulation 
IX. of 1805. It will be sufficient to refer the reader for the details of these 


arrangements to Chapter III. of Mr. Whiteway’ s Settlement Report , merely 
observing here that they contemplated a series of short settlements to be made 
with independent zaminddrs in preference to talnkdars, and to culminate, in 
1815, in a permanent settlement of all lands that should then be in a suffi- 
ciently advanced state. No such permanent settlement of this district, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, lias yet been made. 

In the trans-Jumna parganahs — Nohjbil, Mdt, B&ya and Sonai, 
I” ih't ftra Mah&ban and Sa’dabad— the great error at theont- 
Jumna parganahs to con- set, though one perhaps unavoidable at the time, 
elusion of last settlement. wag ^, a fc 0 f favouring talnkdars to the detriment 

of the real village owners. Thus, we find that the whole of this tract was at 
The first triennial settle- the first settlement, made in 1804 and called the first 
Inent - triennial, settled with only three persons. Their 

names, the tenure on which they held, and the revenue that they engaged to 
pay, may be conveniently shown as follows : — 


Talukdar. 

How 'held. 

Pargannh or estate. 

Raja Day a Kam of Hath* 
ras. 

f 

1 

Farm ... 

1 

L 

Mababan ••• ««• ••• 

>Mftt Mt Ml 

Souai ««i «»• 

Hayn mi M* 

Mihpan mi «•< 

Clmra Hansi (in N. of Mababan) ... 

Birnagar (in N. of SaMabad) ... 



Total 

Raja Bhagwant Sinlu 
of Mursan. ) 

Taluka ... f 
Farm ... | 

Taluka A‘rLashkarpur(inE. of Mah&ban) 
Villages of Sa’dabad ■ ... 

Rest of Sa’dabad ... 

Sonkk and Madtm (in E. of Mahaban) ... 
Uunutia (in S. of Slat) ... ... 



Total ... 

Ranmast Kbin ... 

Do. ••• 

Noh-jhll ... «• >*• 


Jams. 


Rs. 

99,275 

40,707 

23,843 

16,617 

26,161 

261 

168 


P» 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 


2,05,922 

0 

0 

13.311 

12 

O 

10,094 

13 

O 

1,35,760 

0 

0 

7,446 

0 

0 

2,229 

0 

0 

1,68,830 

P 

0 


69,000 0 0 
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Tho farm to Ranmast IClian was especially ordered ns a conciliation to a 
powerful rebel. Raja Dayil Ram had obtained possession, immediately after tho 
conquest, of tho estates that stand opposito to his nnmo in tho above list. 
Su'dabad had, shortly after that event, been given in farm to Rfija Bbagwnnt 
Sink Tho reasons recorded by tho settlement officer for continuing these 
tnlukdars in possession, had reference to the presumed refractory and violent 
spirit of the zumfndurs, and to the difficulty that was anticipated if any attempt 
were then made to disturb their possession. No very long time, however, 
elapsed before Government felt itself strong enough to disregard the danger of 
removing them ; while any considerations of injustice to the talukdfirs in taking 
this course, were rendered unnecessary by their own conduct. Ranmast KMn, 
after two years’ tenure of bis farm, lost it bv an act that amounted to open 
rebellion. Dayil Ram and Bhngwant Sinh did not openly rebel, hut they were 
constantly setting tho power of Government at dofianco. When, therefore, 
Commissioners were appointed, under Regulation X. of 1807, to superintend 
the second triennial settlement, tho first task to which they had to address 
themselves, was the carrying out of new arrangements consequent upon the 
removal of these great farmers. 

Tho second triennial settlement was, for the most part, made with tho village 
The second triennial set- wtmindfirs. The change of system was accompanied, 
tlomcnt. however, by a very largo increase in tho assessment ; 

and this, together with other causes, led to its failure. Tho period for which 
it was sanctioned was tho three years 1S0S-11, and it has been described as 
the most disastrous settlement over made in this district. An important cir- 
cumstance in connection with it was tho grant to Bhngwant Sinh, as compen- 
sation for the loss of his farm, of taluiddri rights in Sonkb, Madlm, and 
Dunetia, a measure that has bcon described as one by which “ the rights of 
the zemindars wero oponiy and flagrantly set aside.” Twenty-six years later, 
such of tho znmindftrs ns still existed wero admitted to engagements in the 
inferior position of muknddnms ; but they wore still saddled with heavy pay- 
ments, by way of mdlikdna, to Bhagwant Sinks descendants, the rajas of 
Mursnn. Reverting to tho largo increase of revenue, the chief reason assigned 
for it was tho intention of Government to make tho demand a permanent one. 
The assessment was progressive, the full amount being reached »n the third 
year, when the sum oxigible was Rs. 6,85,605. This represented an enhance- 
ment of no loss than Rs. 2,64,933 on tho sum payable by the talukdars. Other 
causes of failure than tho excessive demand were : (l) the absence of any demar- 
cation of tho boundaries of estates; (2) the absence of recordsj-of-rigbts j and (3) the 
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too frequent admission to engagements of persons that were not the best. entitled 
-to engage, but had intrigued most successfully with the snbordinate native 
officials. As 'regards the last of these causes, it is said to have been not unusual 
for those officials to enter zamfndfirs as mukaddams ; these were then treated 
,by the collector as farmers, and the snbordinate officials, usually the Jcandngos, 
had an opportunity, which they rarely neglected, of claiming the proprietorship 
for themselves. Another source of oppression was the practice of requiring 
from the zamindars security to the extent of one-fonrth of the demand. The 
result of this was generally to saddle the revenue-payer with a tax of § per 
cent., paid to some intriguing money-lender that gave the security. The evil 
effects of this settlement were most felt in parganah Sa r dabad. Heavy remis- 
sions of revenue were found necessary, and, by the end of the first year of the 
next settlement, three-fourths of the parganah had been farmed. 

The next settlement, to which reference has jnst been made, is distinguished 
The quadrennial settle- as the quadrennial, but it was not a re-settlement sd 
ment, much as a continuation of previous engagements, 

except where zaminclfirs were in arrears, or refused to engage, or where villages 
had been let in farm, and the farms had lapsed. The total demand was 
JEts, 6,81,380, showing a slight reduction on the previous assessment But 
before the end of the term, further reductions, chiefly on account of the scarcity 
of 1813, had to be made. At its conclusion, parganahs Sa’dabad, Mahdhan, 
B&ya, Sonai, and Sahpau, were, with others, constituted a division of the Ali-* 
garh district, and placed under Mr. Boulderson, with headquarters at Sa’dabad. 
This occurred on 11th March, 1815. But on 8th October, 1816, a further re- 
arrangement took place: Sahpau aud other parganahs were then transferred to 
Agra, and, in exchange, Xoh-jbfl and Sikandra R&o were placed under Mr. 
Boulderson. 

That officer made the arrangements for the quinquennial settlement, and 
The quinquennial settle- it was found possible to increase the revenue-demand 
ment, 1816 - 20 . by over jfjg, 60,000, to Bs. 7,41,917. On this settle- 

ment much praise has been bestowed, its good qualities being attributed chiefly 
to Mr. Boulderson’s able administration. Its term was subsequently extended 
until the completion of the new settlements under Regulations VII. of 1822 
and IX. of 1833. Before these new settlements were made, two further 
changes of jurisdiction occurred. A new district, called Sa’dabad, comprising 
all the trans-Jumna parganahs, was created on 31st October, 1823 ; and again, 
in 1832, the cis-Jumna parganahs were added to it, the name being, at the same 
time, changed to its present one, on the transfer of the headquarters to Muttra. 
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• Thosottloments tinder Regulation VII. of 1822 in Mahftban, Rfiyn, Sonai, 
Sa’dabad, and a fotv villages of M&t, wero carried out 
Intinns Vi I. of 1 822 and JX. by Mr. Dccdes. eahpau was settled undor the same 
of l833 ‘ regulation by Mr. Tyler. The rest of M&t and the 

whole of Noh-jhfl were settled by the last-named officer under Regulation IX. 
of 1833. The new demand was fixed at Rs. 7,32,131, being an enhancement 
of about Rs. 50,000 over the previous assessment. To this sum was added, in 
1840, about Rs. 25,000 on account of some villages that wero in that year 
received from Aligarh. These comprised tho tnlukas Sonkh, Madi'm, Dunetia, 
Xr-Lashknrpur, and throe villages (Chatihari, Rhandia, and Tehra) of taluka 
Joiir. Tho arrangement whoreby a sub-settlement was made with the mukad- 
dams, by way of recognition of tho injustice dono to them in 1808, has been 
already mentioned. 

Passing now to the other half of the district, the cis-Jumna parganahs, we 
. t find that they had a happier history than those we have 

Jumna* tmcUo’iUe conelu- just treated of. From tho first the settlements in this 
B»on ol lUc Inst settlement. tract wcro msi de, as far as possible, with the original 

village communities, to tho exclusion of farmors or talukd&rs. Further, as we 
shall see, tho revenue imposed was, in comparison with that of the trans-Jumna 
tract, extremely moderate. The ‘ second trionnial’ in 1809 was the earliest 
settlement that included all tho cis-Jumna parganahs. Muttra parganah alone 
bad been included in tho previous or ‘ first trionnial’ settlement. But the limits 
of tho parganahs, as they wore then constituted, differed considerably from their 
limits at present, and tho figures showing tho rovonue at tho earlier settlements 
do not admit of exact comparison with tho assessment now in force. For our 
purpose, it will be sufficient to state broadly that tho demand of the ‘second 
triennial’ settlement of tho cis-Jumna parganahs, excluding Gfobardhan, was 
Rs. 3,40,000 ; whilo the assessment at tho recent settlement was Rs. 6,20,000. 
Allowing Rs. 40,000 for tho revenue of Gobardhah and resumed mudfis , tho 
difference, Rs. 2,40,000, represents, therefore, tho loss that Government would 
have sustained had tho demand, been fixed, 70 years ago, in perpetuity. In 
the interval botweon 1810 and 1837, successive settlements, known as the 
quadrennial, quinquennial, &c., were made ; and in. the latter year the demand 
hod risen to Rs. 5,46,808. The figures just given include the assessment of 
Gobardhan, which had been handed over to the British authorities from Bhartpur 
in 1826 (supra, p. 6), and are those for the settlement under Regulation 
IX. of 1833. 
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We have'now reached the point where the histories of the two halves of 

Fiscal history of the en- ' tIle Jlstncfc for tbe first tirne meet. But oven lion- 
tire district since the com- the reader must be reminded that the S4 villages tratis- 

tlement. ferred from the Farah talisil of the Agra district to 

the Muttra tahsil in 187S, are in this review at present 
omitted from consideration. With this omission the assessment of the whole 
district was, at the commencement of the settlement that has recently expired, 
!Rs. 13,63,901. In the plan of that settlement we see the transition betweun 
tbe early empirical method and the elaborate one tbat was adopted at tbo recent, 
and still current, settlement. It is unnecessary here to enter into all tho 
details of these measures. - They have been recorded with great elaboration in 
Mr. Whiteway ’s Report. Their results and general history are all that need 
be noted. 

Tbe first thing to remark concerning the settlement of 1833 is that it must 
from the first have been: a light assessment in the cis-Jumua tract, where tho 
incidence of the revenue was at its expiration only Rs. 1-10-11 per cultivated 
acre. In the trans- Jumna tract, on the other band, the incidence was at tho 
same period Rs. 2-8-3 per acre, and donbtless, during the onrlier years of the 
settlement, this must have pressed most severely on the soil. It had to contend 
at its outset with the severe famine of H37-38. At tbat time Sa’dabad and 
Sabpau had been settled 7 years ; Mahaban, 5 years ; Mat and Noh-jbil, 3 
years ; Sahar, iShergarh, and Kosi, 1 year. In Aring and Sonkh tbo new 
revenues were to come into force in the very year of the famine ; the settlement 
of Muttra, Gobardhan, and Kosi bad not been touched. Tho difficulty was met 
by extensive remissions of revenue. But, as tbe Kosi tahsil was recovering 
from tbe effects of that famine, it was nearly overwhelmed by another disaster, 
in the form of a hailstorm, on 1st March, 18-11. Half the standing crops were 
utterlv destroyed, and more than half of tho demand had to bo remitted. Suc- 
cessive years of drought so weakened the productive power of the parganah 
that a revision of the settlement had to bo made in 1 842-44, whereby tho 
demand for Kosi was reduced to the extent of Rs. 11,2/9. 

The later history of this settlement, however, was until tho mutiny ono 
of prosperity, and even that event had very slight direct inflnenco upon it. 
There were several farms in Sa’dabad for arrears of revenue in tho mutiny 
year ; some sales of villages in Noh-jbfl, owing to their inability to pay tbo 
mutiny fine ; and some Gujar villages confiscated for rebellion. Tho fantino 
of 1860-61 left no permanent mark on tbe district, and tbo remissions on 
account of it did not amount to more Its. 2,000. One cause of this prosperity, 
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rough records were then turned into the forms used for village papers, the 
most important of which are the rent-roll (jamabandi) and the record-of-rights 
( [tvajib-ul-ars ). 

The assumption of rent-rates, the second main step in the settlement, is the 
Assumption of average process of fixing on a fair rate of rent for each descrip- 
Se,1 “ ' tion of land, the rates to be such as could readily be 

paid by any village to which they might be applied. In arriving at these average 
rates, while probable enhancements, during the term of the new settlement, of 
unduly low rents were allowed for, any anticipated rise in the standard of rent 
during the same period was omitted from consideration. Actual rentals, so 
far as they represented fair rents, were taken as the basis for assuming average 
rent-rates. It is plain, therefore, that the first and most important matter to be 
dealt with in order to arrive at these, was an accurate classification of the 
several descriptions of soils. The main divisions adopted were such as the 
reader of previous notices of fiscal history in this series cannot fail to be 
familiar with. In every village the manured home-lands ( bdra ) were first of 
all marked off from the outlying area ( barha ) ; these constituted the two so- 
called artificial circles. In Sabpau, Sa’dabad, Mah&ban, and Mattra the bdra 
area was sub-divided into gauhdn and manjha, the inner and the outer belt of 
home-lands, and each of these underwent further sub-division according to their 
qualities. In the other parganabs the bdra area was kept as a single circle, 
but it was similarly sub-divided as in the case of gauhdn and manjha. In the 
same way sub-classes of soils were distinguished in the barha or outlying area. 
In classifying the barha, however, the natural qualities of the soil and the facilities 
for irrigation were alone considered ; in the bdra area the former were rarely 
of importance, good cultivation, manure, and water having usually obliterated 
any distinction that might have been founded upon them. The main points 
attended to with regard to the bdra area were : (1) abundance or scantiness of 
manure ; (2) position with regard to the village site ; (3) quality of the cultiva- 
tion; and (4) quality of the water. Altogether from 20 to 25 classes of soil, 
each with its separate rent-rate, were employed in the assessment of a parganah. 

The soil areas having been thus classified, the next matter was to deter- 
mine the soil rates that applied to them. Two methods were adopted ; the 
first in Sahpau, Sa’dabad, Mah&ban, Muttra and Mfit (including Nob-jhil), and 
the second in Chhdta and Kosi, a peculiarity of the holding in the last two 
preventing the employment in them of the method used in the others. The 
first method consisted in selecting among the villages of a parganah those in 
which average bond fide rents were payable. This was in itself no mechanical 
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Sahpau. 

Rato* I Rato. I Rato. 


•Home-Iylng taidi ... 
Irrigated barhu, I., 
good. 

Ditto, fair 

*** I 

Ditto, II., good ... 
Ditto, average 
Irrigated bafha, lardt, 
Dry ditto I 
Dry barha, I., good, 
Ditto, fair. 

Ditto, below average, 
Ditto, II., good •«t j 

Ditto, average... 

Irrigated pdth 
Ditto, bad ... 

Dry ptUh, fair Ml I 

Ditto, bad •*» I 

, Irrigated r&kar ... 

Dry rdkair Ml j 


A rigid application of the principle of half-assets, as it is called, or 
Assessment of the revc- assessing the Government demand at 50 per cent, of the 
nuc ‘ assumed rental, would have resulted in a somewhat 

larger sum, as the share due to the State, than was actually assessed. The 
difference between these two amounts, about Rs. 50,000 for the whole district, 
represents the total of the allowances made, on a vast number of estates, for 
the special characteristics of each. The task of making these allowances is 
well described as a “ most delicate” one j it may almost be said to have rested 
on the discretion of the assessing officer (see Settlement Report , p. 97). 

This part of the fiscal history of the district may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing statement, showing for each parganah the expiring demand of the settle- 
ment under Regulation IX. of 1833, the assessments at the current settlement, 
and the percentage of increase : — • 


tfoh-jhit, 

Muttra, 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

in 

Ml 

S 


41 


<1 

41 


Ml 

Ml 

«*« 

4 

Ml 

41 

4 


3} 


3 | 

31 

3 

... [ 

Ml 

31 

••• 

3 

III 

21 

21 


11 

41 


3 

- 



Expiring 

demand. 

Present 

assessment. 

Rs. 

57,115 

2,29,673 

2,15,856 

2,88,633 

2.16,237 

1.77,308 

I 1,51,181 

Its. 

60,900 

2,65.116 

3,81,830 

S, 14,287 
3,43,368 
3,09,933 
1,67,040 
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Tho revenue, therefore, rose from Rs. 13,65,002 to Rs. 15,30,464, or by 12 
per cent. To this must he ml Jed the revised revenue of the 84 villages transferred 
from the Fa rob lalisil of the Agra district in 1878, Rs. 97,630, making total of 
Rs. 1 6,28,094 for the whole district. Hut this was not theninount exigibieat once, 
as, owing to the operation of progressive assessments, a lower immediate revenue 
was payable. On the 1 st October, 1 880, it hat! reached the sum given in the official 
statement already quoted, Rs. 16,08,795, and will reach the full amount assessed 
for the remainder of the term of settlement in 1882-83. 

The assessments of certain estates known as the khdtlar mahdU wero mado 


. with a view to five-vearlv engagements only, tho rest 

The Ihidar . , ... , . * T , „ , . 

of tho district being settled for thirty years, llieso 

estates are those that include lands liable to he swept away by tho river, or that 
may bo expected to receive increment by alluvion. Where tho river bluff 
exists there is little difficulty in the demarcation of these estates; butwherotho 
bluff is replaced by sand-hills, or that does not offer much resistance to tho cur- 
rent of the Jumna, the task is a more complicated one (^ee SfUlcmcnl Report, p. 97). 
Incidence of the demand Tho incidence of the demand of the expired sot- 

pnw !r wiTh^Thnv” oi C ‘u*e {lo,nel,< > compared with that imposed by tho current 
current settlement. settlement, is, by parganabs, as follows : — 


Same of pargnnab. 

wt 4 

t Salipau 

r. r. 

\ SnMnlmd 

3 « 

®s fj 

} Mnlifiban 

I 

l.M£t 


Total 

, < 

( Muttra 

m T. 
S 

} Chhnta 


(iiosi 




Total 

District total 


Expiring tlrnniu! of last settle- Final demand of this settlement 
meat fell on the falls on the 
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The revenue assessed on the wet area falls on the whole wet area at Rs. 2‘95 
the acre, and that on the dry area at Rs. 1-65 the acre. The above statement 
does not include the, 84 villages transferred from Agra in 1878. The present 
demand on them falls at the rate.of Rs. 1-13-6 on the cultivated acre, as com- 
pared with the former rate of Rs. 1-9-6 ; and the incidence of the final demand 
on cultivation for the whole district is, therefore, Rs. 2-5-1. In the Govern- 
ment review of the settlement report will be found a discussion of the compara- 
tive incidence of the revenue on the several parganahs. It is sufficient to noto 
here the conclusion drawn, which is, that while the trans- Jumna parganahs are 
highly assessed as compared with those of other neighbouring districts, the cis- 
Jumna parganahs have been treated leniently. The differences in irrigation 
and cultivation of the two tracts are held to satisfactorily account for this 
different incidence of the revenue. 


Excluding the Farah villages, the total cost of the settlement amounted 
to Rs. 6,02,973, but the extra collections from the demand (without cesses) had 
more than reimbursed that cost by the end of the agricultural year 1878-79. 

It is unnecessary to give the revenue collections and balances for tho 


Collection of revenue. 


last ten years, as in no case, not even in the year of 
scarcity (1877-78), did the amount of balance reach 


1 per cent. 

With the exception of a few estates in the lowlands ( Ichadar ) of Mutlra, 


Instalments of rent. 


Chhata, and Kosi, where July 1st is fixed, the follow- 
ing are the dates for the payment of the revenue 


Sn’dnbad ") f Early kharif, December 15th, 

Mahdban > ... ... ' ... ... i Late kharif, January 16th. 

Muttra J ' ( Habi, June 1st. 


Chhata- ") f Early kharif, December 1st. 

Kosi > ... ... ... ••• 5 Late kharif, January 1st. 

Mat (Noh-jhil) ) C J urns 1st. 

The grounds on which these dates were fixed are detailed in the Settlement 
Report, and need not be quoted here. 

Owing to the short time that has elapsed sinco tho commencement of tho 
... . . current settlement, statistics of alienations arc almost 

Alienations since setue* 7 

ment and price of land. valueless as an indication of its working or of tho markot 


price of land. From a statement of transfers by private sale, both of revenue- 
paying and revenue-free lands, prepared by the collector in 1882, it appears that 
the largest area of the former class of lands transferred in any one year in any 
tahsil since the beginning of the current settlement, was 4,750 acres in Muttra 
tahsil in 1878-79. The lowest was 162 acres in Kosi in the same yoar. Iho 
highest average price per acre in any year in: any tahsil was Rs. 79-2-2, 
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realized in that- of Multra in 1877-78 j the lowest, Ks. 10-15-2, in the same tahsf! 
iu 1879-80. The variations in the case of revenue-free land were even more 
startling, ranging from Rs. 7, the average price per acre in Ohhdta in 1878-79, 
to Rs. 118-14-0, the average price in Sa’dabad in 1 880-81. As regards this 
class of land the very small area that passes by sale must be considered, pre- 
venting, as it does, any safe deduction from the figures as to the market price of 


this class. 

The great landholding castes and tribes of the district, with the propor- 
tion owned by each in either half of the district at 
the time of the settlement, are as follows : — 
Trans-Jumna. 


Landholding castes. 


Caste. 

Proportion own- 
ed by resident 
zaminddrs. 

Proportion own- 
ed by non-resi- 
dent znminddrs. 

Proportion own- 
ed by both 
classes. 

»•« «H 

«•« 

IM 

26-2 

7 8 

34-0 

Brahman ... 

••• 

«H 

11-2 

13-6 

24*7 

Bania ... 

lit 

III 

2-5 

11*2 

13-7 

Thnkur (Rajput) 

Ml 

Ml 

7’8 

2-8 

10-1 

Muhammadan 


Ml 

13 

51 

64 

Other castes and tribes 

♦M 

III 

1*9 

9-2 

11*1 

Total 

IM 

50-9 

491 

100-cl 


Cis- Jumna. 


Caste. 

Proportion own- 
ed by resident 
znminddrs. 

Proportion own- 
ed by non-resi- 
dent zaminddrs. 

Proportion own* 
ed by both 
classes. 

Jftfc ill ••• 

« 


21*5 

5*9 

27*4 

Tlidkur (Rdjput) 

HI 

III 

14*2 

62 

20-4 

Brahman 

••• 

• •• 

13-0 

65 

19 5 

Bnnia ... 

III 

Ml 

00 

7*2 

7*8 

It ay at h ... 

•II 

III 


6*4 

6*4 

Muhammadan ... 

Nl 

IM 

3'S 

1*0 

4*3 

Dhusar ... 


• •• 

05 

2*9 

3*4 

Gujar ' ... 

• •• 

Ml 

3 I 

0*1 

3-2 

Other castes and tribes 

••• 

III 

1*3 

6-3 

76 

Total 

»»• 

57*6 

42*5 

100*0 


In the trans- Jumna tahsils the J&t and Rdjput landlords are mostly resi- 
dents, Banias and Muhammadans largely absentees ; in the cis- Jumna tahs ils 


Brahmans, Muhammadans, Gujars, as well as Jats and Rdjputs, are resident, 
while Banias, Kayaths, and Dhusars are there the chief absentee owners. 
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The extent to which the great landholding castes hare lost property since 
British occupation, is a subject of some interest, and the statistics just given, 
combined with those of the colonization of the district by the various castes 
given in the settlement report, enable a rough idea on the subject to be gained. 
Thus it would appear that in the irans-Jnmna parganahs Jats have lost about 
one-half and Tlkkurs one-fifth ; while, on the other hand. Banks have, from 
owning but two villages at the conquest, come to own one-seventh ; Brahmans 
have doubled and Muhammadans have tripled their possessions. In the cis- 
Jnrana parganahs, Jfits have lost only about one-seventh, Th&kurs (not count- 
ing the acquisitions of the Awa rdjas about one-half, Grujars nearly two-thirds, 
and the Muhammadans (Malkanas) a very large share of their property ; the 


gain to the Brahmans has been 50 per cent., while Banias, Kayatbs, Dhnsars, 
&c«, who now own one-fifth, have acquired it entirely under British rale. To 
sum up, then, the original colonists have lost rather more on the west than, on 
the east of the' J umna. But the losses in the eastern parganahs have been 
spread over the whole period since theannexation ; those in the western, mostly 
took place early in our rule before the owners bad realized the meaning of the 
new gift of ownership. Thus, at the present time it would be correct to say 
(writes Mr. Whiteway) that the village communities on the west have a stronger 
grip on the land than those on the east have. 

Among the payers of revenue exceeding Ks. 10,000 annually (see list on 
p. 133), one only, Baja Ghansv&m Sinb, Jat, is 
Leading families. recorded as having held his property at the annexa- 

tion, and the remainder are stated to have wholly acquired theirs since that 
event. The number of country gentlemen (writes Mr. Growse) is exceptionally 
small. Two of the largest estates are religious endowments ; the one belonging 
to the Seth’s temple at Britidaban, the other to the Gosain of Gokul. A third 
is enjoyed by absentees, the heirs of the Ldla Babu, who reside in or near 
Calcutta. Rich city merchants and traders have acquired others during late 


years 


The most influential person in the district has for long past been the 
head of the great banking firm of Mani Rdm 
The Seths. anc [ Labslimi Chand. The present representatives 


of the firm are Banias, but the founder was a Gujarfifci Brahman of the 
Yallabhactarya persuasion. His real name was Goknl Das, but he is 
always referred to as Parikh Ji [H. pdrakh, .a tester (of coin)], that 
having been his official designation when holding the post of treasurer to 
the Gwaliar State. At his death, in 1826, the whole of his immense wealth 
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passed by bis will to Mani Sam, one of his subordinate agents and a Jaini by 
religion, to the exclusion of the testator’s only brother who was his nearest 
heir. The will was fiercely contested, but was upheld by the highest court of 
appeal. Maui Mm died in 1836, and the greater part of the property devolv- 
ed on Labshmi Chand, the eldest of his three sons, and the well-known Muttra 
millionaire. Lakskmi Chand died in 1866, leaving an only son, Baghunatk Das ; 
but the management of the affairs passed into the hands of his two uncles, Ba- 
dha Krishn and Grobind DSs. Under the influence of Swanii Bangacbdrya, 
the latter became converts to Vaishnavism, and founded the great temple of 
Bang Ji at Brindaban, committing it to the charge of their learned teacher. 
On Gobind Das, who, at the death of Kiskn Das, became the recognized head 
of the family, was conferred on the 1st January, 1877, the Companionship of 
the Star of India, in recognition of his many public services. He survived to 
enjoy the honour only a few months, and left ns his joint heirs, Raghnnath Das 
mentioned above, and Bachman Das, the son of Rddha Krishn. For many years 
past (writes Mr. Growse) the business has been mainly conducted by the head 
manager, Seth Mangi Lai, now largety assisted by his sons, Narayan Dds 
aud Sri Nivasa Das. The latter is an author and has published a Hindi 
drama, described as of some merit, entitled Randhir and Premmohini. Kara- 
jan Das is the manager of the Brindaban estate ; he received in 1880 a dress 
of honor from the Lieutenant-Governor at a public darbar held at Agra, in 
recognition of his services during the severe scarcity of 1877-79. The loyal 
behaviour of the three brothers, Labshmi Chand, Gobind Das, and Radha 
Krishn, during the mutiny of 1857-58 will be mentioned in the account of that 
event. A list of the many other acts of loyalty and public beneficence due to 
this family cannot be given here ; a few of the more important are mentioned 
by Mr. Growse ( Memoir , pp. 15-16). 

The families of the rajas of Mnrsiin and of Hatbras come of the same 
Jit families of Mursaa stock and are Jnts by caste. The present representa- 
and Hatliras. tive of the Mnrsan branch is the Raja Gbansyatn Sinh 

already mentioned. The early history of both branches has been given at 
some length in the Aligarh notice (Gaz., II., 429 et srgg.) There also the 
reader will fiud a genealogical tree, but tbe one given by Mr. Growse in the 
last edition (the 3rd) of his Mathura Memoir , (p. 16), differs from the former in 
many particulars, and, as the more recent, is presumably the more correct. It 
will be sufficient here to remind the reader that the most prominent names 
in the two families since British occupation have been those of Tbafenr Daya 
Ram of Hathros aud RSja Bhagwant Sinh of Mursan. The power of the 

19 
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former appears to have extended, in 1808, over Mat, Mahnbav, Sonai , Raya, 
Hasangarh, Sahpau and Kkandauli ; that of the Mursan rdja over Sa’dabad and 
Sonkh. The circumstances under which their possession, mostly in the nature 
of a farming tenure, ceased, have been given above in the fiscal history [see 
also Mr. Growse’s Memoir, p. 17]. The good behaviour in the mutiny of Dayfi 
Rdm’s son, Thakur Gobind -Sink, resulted in the restoration of the Hathras 
family to the high position it lost by Daya R Ain's rebellion in 1SJL7, On Go-, 
bind Sinh the title of raja was bestowed, landed estates in Aligarh and Muttra 
districts conferred, and a sum in cash of Rs. 50,000 given. He died in 1861, and 
bis widow, after his death, adopted Hari N dr dy an Sinh, a distant relative of the 
raja’s, to whom the title was formally continued by Government on 1st Janu- 
ary, 1877, after a long course of litigation had resulted in the adoption being 
upheld. The residence of the family is at Brindaban and is described as a. 
handsome building. 

Of the Mnrsan branch there is little to be said. The son of Bhagwant 
Sinh, Rdja Tikam Sinh, was created a C.S.I., and died at a great ago in 1878, 
when he was succeeded by his grandson, Raja Qhansyam Sinh. 

The only other family that Is honored with a detailed notice in Mr. 
Muhammadan family at Growse’s Memoir is the Muhammadan one settled at 
Sa’dabad. Sa’dabad, and described as the only Muhammadan 

family of any importance in the district. It is a branch of the Lalkh&ni stock, 
which musters strongest in the Bulandshahr district. Mr. Growse ( Memoir , 
p. 20) traces the history of the family back to Kunwar Pratap Sinh, who 
joined Prithi Raj of Dehli in bis expedition against Mahoba. The eleventh in 
descent from Pratap was h'xl Siuh, on whom Akbar conferred the Persian 
title of Khan, whence the name 1 LAlkbani. ’ His grandson embraced Islam 
in the reign of Aurangzeb, and the seventh in descent from that grandson, 
HShar ’Ali Khan, joined his nephew, Dunde KkAn, in opposing the English, 
thereby forfeiting his estates, which were conferred on his relative, Mardun 
’Ali Khan, in or about 1807 A.D. To a son of the Dunde Khan just men- 
tioned, Ranmast Khan, was given, it will be remembered ( supra p. 119), the 
farm of Noh-jhil parganah as a politic measure. Two others of bis sons obtained 
villages in that parganah by purchase, bat were driven out by the villagers in 
the mutiny, and, joining the rebels, their estates were confiscated after the res- 
toration of order. The present bead of the Sa'dabad family is I’timad’Ali 
Khan, but the widow of the last bolder has possession of the estates for her 
life. They yield an annual income of about Rs. 48,569 and .are spread ov or 26 
villages. Several other members of the fhmily own lands here ; among them 
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ir.r.v!'! 1 iV.e N;«wnt> Sir I*«jr ’Alt Klmli, K.C.S.I., who owns the 
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Mention was made of ilie Lain Bftbu estate at tlie commencement of tin's- 

The Laid Babu estate. beadin S a » d it appears twice in the above list. A 

word or two of explanation may be added to wbat 
was said in the caste notice ( supra p. SI). The ancestry of Krishn Chandra 
Sinh, alias c the Lfila, Bdbu/ is given at length by Mr. Growse {Memoir, p. 25S), 
but scarcely concerns us here, as he was the first of his family to settle in the 
land of Braj, which he did at the age of 30, after having held office under 
Government in JBardwan and in Orissa. At 40 he renounced the world and 


led the life of a beggar for two years, at the end of which he was killed by a 
horse’s kick at Gobardhan. Bat in the 10 years previous to his renunciation 
of the world, he had managed to buy up all the villages most noted as places 
of pilgrimage, in a manner which, writes Mr. Growse, " strikingly illustrates 
his hereditary capacity for business." The zaminddrs were induced to believe 
that his sole object was the strict preservation of the hallowed spots, and that 
the proprietors would remain undisturbed. Unfortunately for the latter these 
promises were not recorded, bnt the sales were. In this way 15 villages 
in Muttra and 72 in Aligarh and Bulandshabr were acquired by the Laid 
Babu, the prices paid being out of all proportion to their value at' the 
time of purchase and from a half to a seventh of the annual revenue now 
paid. The gross rental of the lands in this district is estimated at present for 
Hs. 76,738 and the Government demand is Rs. 49,496. The present head of 
the family, who has lately been invested with the title of raja, in recognition 
of his father’s liberality to various benevolent institutions in Calcutta, is 
Puma Chandra Sinh of Paikpara, the grandson of the Lfila Bdbu. 

The following account of the relations between the old proprietors and 
the absentee landlord is given by Mr. Growse 

“ The miserable impoverished descendants of the old proprietors have a 
peculiar claim on the compassion of their new lord, but it has certainly never 
been extended to them. The estate is under the control of a European mana- 
ger, who draws a handsome salary of Rs. 2,000 a month, apparently on the 
condition that this is to be the sole charge on the rental. He generally comes 
up once a year, not to ascertain the circumstances of his tenantry, for he 
never enters a single village, but simply to inspect the accounts of his sub- 
agents, and to keep them up to the mark in their rent collections. Every 
application for the slightest aid to the construction of a school, a well, a road, 
or any other local improvement, is summarily rejected ; aud a stranger, with- 
out asking any questions, can easily recognize the rdja’s villages by their 
exceptionally forlorn and poverty-stricken appearance.” 
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the dependency is on -the State, the taUkddr standing midway between it and the 
under-proprietors, called sometimes eamindars , but more usually (to mark the 
distinction between them and other proprietors where there is not- one to 
share the ownership) biswadars ; while in Bengal the dependency is usually 
on the saminddr. In other words, in Upper India the taluka is subordinate to 
the Sovereign or State; in Bengal it is usually subordinate to the zaminddri. 
[The exceptions do not concern us, but see Field’s Landholding, p. 513, footnote.] 
"We of course find among these under-proprietors distinctions in the modes of 
holding their lauds inter se just as among proprietors where there is no taldk- 
dar, and it is with these distinctions we are here concerned. A peculiarity 
about the under-tenures in these taldkds is the way in which they are inter- 
mingled. It is not uncommon to find all the several estates that make up a 
tahika claiming shares in the old parent village, often an uninhabited site 
(khera), which is, however, still remembered as the one that threw out the 
present separate villages as colonies. The explanation is found in the Jdt tribal 
system. Theoretically, the shareholders are all the descendants of the founder 
of the estate. As these increased and multiplied it became necessary to extend 
cultivation, but the members of the brotherhood that went to occupy land at 
a distance, retained their share in the ancestral site. This feature is strongly 
marked (writes Mr. Whiteway) all over the district except in Kosi and the 
north of Chb&ta, where the Jats have, like their neighbours there, clung to 
large undivided villages. 

The tenure we have been describing is that known as the hhaiyachdra ; all 
the brotherhood, really or supposed to be descendants of a common stock, share 
in common, and all village measurements are effected with reference to a 
village blgha or chak composed of a varying number of village hiyhas [sco 
further Settlement Report , p. 3‘J]. Tho other tenures in the trans- Jumna 
tahslls present no peculiar features, except, indeed, in a few villages in Noh- 
jhiil, where they resemble the tenures in the cis- Jumna tabs'll to which wo now 


turn. 


“Any attempt,” writes Mr. Whiteway, “ to bring the tenures of the cis- 
Jumnatahsils within the accepted definitions of s«x min- 
Cis-Jumna tenures. p a u{ddri, and imperfect patliddri, would be very 

misleading.” He, therefore, divides them into zaminddri and hhaiyachdra 
and gives a very elaborate account of the latter class. In the same wa\ that 
tho pure zaminddr is a survival of the farmer or middleman of the period 
previous to our rule, the pure hhaiyachdra communities may be considered to ho 
the survival of the old cultivating bodies that were always treated as having 
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tangible, though often badly-defined, rights in the, soil. “ In short,” writes 
Mr. Wbi to way, “ tho history of the idea of separate ownorsliip in land in 
these communities, in this district at least, is the history of a gradual crystalli- 
zation from tho erndo arrangement of oncli member of the brotherhood 
cultivating as much of tho area as lay in his power.” In only two villages 
does this arrangement apparently still subsist, but it can bo traced in many 
others. Tho change to tho modern system in which each member of tho 
brotherhood is tho owner of a definite share, based cither on ancestral right or, 
if that is not known, on actual or recorded possession, can be traced through 
several stages, but all these stages' are not found in every community. JFor 
their further elucidation tho roader must bo referred to tbo Settlement Report j 
but a curious case of estimating shares by ploughs, tho villago being taken 
as consisting of a certain number of ploughs, each plough being further sub- 
divided into two bullocks and each bullock into four legs, may be noted as found 
in existence in somo villages in Mat tnhsil at tbo settlement preceding tho one 
now current. Similar to this is a still living custom of paying the revenue on 
a certain number of wells, each well being divided into four runs, each run 
into four bullocks, &c. 

Somo of these peculiarities disappeared at tho recent settlement, and the 
tendency is in the direction of defining tho rights of individuals. The great 
advantage of tho bhaiydeheira system is tho exclusion of all from sharing in the 
land that do not look to the actual cultivation for their profit ; it is a buffer 
against tho Bania and speculator in land. 

Mere cultivating tenures in this district are simple enough ; they are 
either occupancy or non-occupancy. It is usual to 
class among cultivating tenures that known as sir , but 
this is not a cultivating tenure properly so called, as the cultivator of sir is 
also the owner. Ho may, it is true, employ a sub-tenant called a shikmi, and 
to the last the term * cultivating tenant’ certainly applies. The statistics of 
area held by each class will bo found in the settlement report for the period 
then dealt with, but it is clear that these figures are liable to great fluctuations 
and are perhaps not very trustworthy. 

The payment of rent in this district appears to be everywhere in cash, no 
instance of payment in kind (batdi ) being mentioned 
in the Settlement Report. As regards the fluctuation 
in the’all-round 'rent-rate before the current settlement no conclusions could 
he drawn for the cis-Jumna pargnnahs owing to the peculiarities of the tenures 
and”the almost'total absence of any real rent transactions. In the trans-Jumna 
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parganahs Mr. Whiteway saw reason .to think a rise of 25 to 30 per neat, had 
taken place in the 28 years preceding the commencement of the current 
assessment. [For details see Settlement Report y p. 8SJ 

The condition of the people at the present time as compared with past 
Condition of the culti- periods is a subject dealt with by Mr. Whiteway, but 
rating classes. the conclusions he arrives at are not very definite and 

are not easily summarized. His remarks were made with immediate reference 
to the successive famines that had visited the district. After noticing the cir-. 
cumstance that owing to the extension of irrigation better crops are grown 
now in greater proportion than formerly, he writes 

“ Fro ® ^is it does not seem a rash deduction to assume that as the land has now tosnpport 
a denser population, the better grains are more largely consumed by the bulk of the people. 
In their houses and in their clothes (except ns far as the latter hare been affected by the use 
of English cloth) the people are probably but very little changed. There is no industry in 
the district except some weaving of country sloth, which has been rather injured than other- 
wise by the trade in English manufactures. In the towns the people are chiefly either grain- - 
dealers or landlords or money-lenders, who are dependent on the agricultural population, 
and whose prosperity varies with theirs ; or else they are priests and pandas who lire on the 
offerings of the faithful or on the gifts of pilgrims whom they accompany on ihe tour. To 
these latter the improved communications with the increased influx of strangers are an unmixed 
advantage.” 

In connection with this subjeot of the condition of the cultivating classes, 
the increase in the number of occupancy tenants that Mr. Whiteway believes 
to have taken place is an important element. [See further in Settlement Report , 
p. 51.] 

For the following account of the trade communications of the district we 
are indebted to Mr. J. B. Fuller, late Assistant Direc- 
Trade ' tor of Agriculture and Commerce, North-Western 

.Provinces and Oudh 


« The Muttra district is amply supplied with trade communications. The East Indian 
Bailway barely touches the outlying corner of the district comprised in the Sa’dabad tabsil, 
hut a short line of light railway connects the city of Muttra with the Hdtliras road (East India 
Railway) station, and affords to it most of the advantages that result from a situation on 
the main provincial artery of commerce. The city is further connected with the Bajputana 
State Kailway by another short line running to Achhnera, and when the two strips of railway 
are connected by a bridge across the Jumna— ns they will be very shortly— and the Muttra- 
Hdthras line is connected with the Cawnpore, Farnkbnbad, and KSsganj light railway by the 
extension now under construction, the district will be traversed from west to east by a line 
of light railway that will place the city of Cawnpore in direct communication, with the salt 
lakes of Rfijputana. Six metalled roads diverge from the city of Muttra, connecting it 
respectively with Hathras, Jalesar (Etah district), Agra, Bhartpur, Dig, and Dehli. The river 
‘Jumna traverses the whole length of the district from north-west to south-east, as does also the 
Dehli and Agra canal, and the latter is connected with Muttra city by a still-water navigation 
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cltMisel 7 nti!c» inlcn^tli. The railway traffic of the district Is nt present almost entirely transact- 
ed l>y the* Mutlrn-llnthras light railway [of which a brief notice line been given nbovc, seep. 27]. 
Putin): tlir calendar trar 1881 its working cxpcti'rs suionntcd to Its. 9.1, CHS ; its gross 
receipt* to K* 1,35,334 j am) i(« n< t rtoripM to lt«. 41,702. The chnrgcs for interest on capital 
(nt 4| per cent.) amounted to Its. 43,460 t so that t lie net result was n less of Its, 1,753, nn 
Insignificant rtun when contrasted with tiie ninbvnhlcd benefit the line confers on the district 
end the facilities it giro to a large ntimher of pilgrims to visit the many famous shrines and 
bathing git At*. The line deriren no less than CO percent, of its earnings from passenger 
traffic. 

** During the same year (I8SI) the total amount of goods despatched from stations on 
the railway was 1,66 , 000 tunund* j and the total amount of goods received, 6,3,1,000 mounds. 
Tills indicates very strongly the character of the trntllc, which principally consists in import. 
The principal imports and exports were as follows 
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Cotton goods 

••• 

5,190 maunds. 

Cotton ... 

1,703 mauuds. 

Grain 

• •• 

2,03,558 „ 

Cotton goods ... 

2.775 t9 

Sugar 

• •• 

67,990 „ 

Hides ... 

2,068 „ 

Wood 


19,955 

* Saltpetre 

1,C3j ff 

Coal 

Ml 

7,169 „ 



The total amount 

of the trade is, there fere, inconsiderable and does not amount to more 


than is ordinarily carried by n first-class metalled road in the«e provinces. It isnlmost entirely 
concerned with the city of Muttra and the railway has ns yet had little or no effect on the 
Iratlic of the district ns n whole. 

“ The only roads on which trntllc has been registered arc the Mult ra-Dclili, the Muttra- 
Dig, and the Muttra-Hlinrtpur. For the former read two years’ and for the two latter roads 
three years’ Matiitlcs are available. The following summary has more than a temporary inter- 
est, ns the rtatrsties of rosd-tratllc ceased to he collected after 1878-79, nnd consequently, until 
the Tigistration is rcsnnrcti, these will he tiie only ones available for ponging its extent 
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“ The road connecting Muttra with Dehli is by fat the most important of the three, nnd 
during the scarcity of 1877-78 was of enormous service to the district, since it offered a direct 
route for the barley and gram of the lower Panjab, considerable Btocks of which existed in Be- 
wari, Bhiwuni, and other towns. The most noticeable feature in the traffic of the other two roads 
is the decline in the import of salt, due to the closure of salt works in the Bhartpur State and 
concentration of operations at the Sambhar lake. 

'* The Jumna is greatly impeded by shallows during the greater part of the year, especially 
Bivor and 'canal traffic 8 i nce the opening of the Dehli nnd Agra Canal, which abstracts a 

large portion of its water supply. It is scarcely used at all for 
traffic purposes, and the total amount of goods annually exported by means of it is said not to 
exceed 2,000 mounds. The Dehli and Agra Canal offers, however, an excellent water-way, since, 
although primarily intended for irrigation, navigation requirements were carefully considered 
in its construction. In the Muttra district there are wharves at Kosi, A ring, and Chhota Kosi f 
but the trnffic which they transact is wholly insignificant. The canal passes at a distance of 
some 7 miles from Muttra city, but is connected with it by a still-water navigation channel which 
was constructed at great expense, but has proved absolutely useless. It is reported to have 
been a ‘failure from the first,’ and the cbiekweed with which its surface is covered is rarely 
disturbed by the pnssage of a boat. Indeed, traffic on the whole canal between Dehli and Agra 
is disappointingly small, considering the expenditure incurred to attract it, including the cost 
of a still-water channel at Agra city, similar to the one at Muttra. During the year 1878-79 the 
total traffic carried down-stream by the canal only amounted to 74,1 1 0 maunds, and that carried up- 
stream to 1,20,427 maunds. 1 The Muttra district received 29,017 maunds from the Agra district 
(principally stone) and 3,765 maunds from the direction of Debli. .It despatched 21,028 maunds 
in the former and 8,877 maundB in the latter direction. The insignificance of the traffic carried by 
the wnnl is all the more remarkable from there being a considerable road traffic running parallel 
to it between the very places the canal connects. In 1877-78 (the famine year) the Agro-Dehli 
road carried 11,76,274 maunds towards Agra, and 1,20,666 maunds towards Dehli, registered at 
the point where it crosses the Muttra-Gurgaon boundary. In the same year the canal trafficonly 
amounted to 76,097 maunds down-stream and 28,609 maunds up-stream. The road traffic was of 

1 Since this note was written later returns have been supplied, but they show no improve- 
ment in the traffic. For the half-year ending soth September, 1881 and 1882, the j 

down traffic was only 1,86,412 and 73,107 maunds respectively (Gaz.,N.-Yr. f.ana uuat, 

dated 26th May, 1883). 
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course considerably inflated by the excessive demand for grain in the Muttra and Agra districts, 
since in the following year it only amounted to— towards Agra 3,06,524 nmunds ; towards Delili 
1,31,992 mounds. But it is very remarkable that the canal attracted no portion of it. The 
principal obstacle to the increase of truffle on the canal is probably the fact that its head (at 
Okla) is separated from Dchli by some miles of difficult navigation on the Jumna, and if the 
cnnnl could be connected with Dchli by a navigation channel, ns it is with Muttra and Agra, there 
is small doubt but that the traffic would be enormously increased. At the same time it is seme* 
what extraordinary that there is not more local traffic carried by it between Agra and Muttra, 
which are separated by no break of canal.” 


There are no important mercantile enterprises of any kind and no manu- 
factures conducted under European supervision in the 
Manufactures. district. The only local manufacture is that of weav- 

ing country cloth, referred to in a former paragraph, and the only industry 
other than agricultural is the stone-cutting mentioned in the notice of 1 habi- 


tations . 1 


The principal fairs in the Muttra district are held in the places and on 

the dates given in the following statement . 1 Fifteen 

irs> 

of these festivals are celebrated at the headquarters 


city, six at Brindftbnn, two at each of the holy places Gobardhan and Baldeo, 
aud one at each of five other places’: — 


Place. 

Pargacah. 

Date. 

Average (ap- 
proximate) 
attendance. 

Name and object. 

Muttra ... 

Muttra ». 

10th of bright half of Jeth 
(May-June) 

10,000 

Dasahra ; to bnthe at the Dasa- 
svamedh ghat. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

t 

2nd of bright half of 
Asdrh (June-July). 

5,000 

Rntlijoira ; dragging the cart of 
Jflgannnth 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

11 tli of ditto ... 

20,000 

Jugal jori ki parikrama ; prin- 
cipal perambulation of the 
city. 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

3rd of bright half of Bdwan 
(July-August). 

6,000 

Tij kd meld ; to worship the 
Bbdtesvar Mahadeva. 

Ditto ••• 

Ditto 

6th of ditto 

I,60u 

Pnnch tirntli ; a pilgrimage 
starts in the first day from 
the Visrant gh&t for Madhu- 
ban ; proceeds on the 2nd day 
to Santana-kund at Satolia 
and the Gydn bdoli near the 
Katra; on 3rd day to Gokarnes- 
var ; on the 4th day to (he 
shrine of Garur Gobind at' 
Cbbatikra; and on the 6th 
day to the Brahm-kund at 
Brinddban. 


1 Kindly supplied by Mr. W. E. Neale, c.s. This list includes ODly the principal festivuls. 
The total number is much larger aud includes 33 for Muttra aud 46 for Brinddban. A calendar 
of all these is given in Mr. Growse’s Mathurd. 
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w'jS a 


Place. Farganah. 


Mnttra ... JIaitra ... 15th 0 f bright half of 

Savran (July-August). 

Ditto ... Ditto ... ethof dark half of Bhadon 

Y,... . (August-September). 

Uitto ... Ditto ... ljtb of bright half of ditto. 


Ditto ... Ditto ... SthtolOthof bright half 

of Knar ^September- 
October). 

Ditto ... Ditto ... 11th of ditto ... 


Ditto ... Ditto ... 2nd of bright half of Kar- 

tik (Uctober-KoTember). 
Ditto ... Ditto ... eth of ditto ... 

Ditto iff I Ditto ... | 9th of ditto .. | 

Ditto ... Ditto ... 10th ol ditto ... 

Ditto 

***! Ditto ••* 1 1 tli of ditto ••■( 


Name and object. 


JBrindaban M<| Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 
Ditto • ••I Ditto 


Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto •»» 

Satobs 

Ditto ... 

menv 


down -jura ... 

Ditto ... 

dated 2b 



... Utb of bright half of Phai- 
gon (Februery-March). 

... 2nd to lOtb of dark half 
of Cbait (March -April). 
... ISth of bright half of Jeth 
(May- June). 1 


Stb of bright half of Sa- 
vran (July- August). 

8tb of bright half of Bha- 
don (Angust-September) 
5th to 11th of bright half 
of Pus (December-Jaxm- 
ary). 

61b of dark half of Bhadon 
(August-September.) 

1st of bright half of Ker- 
tik (October-Kovember). 


> z*ss 
< 


5,000. sajuno or Baksha-bandhan, ‘£y- 
| ing on of armlets 1 ' wrestling 
I matches. 

21.000 Janm Ashtami, ‘Krishna's birth- 

day ; ' a fast till midnight. <52 
6,000 A special pilgrimage to Mad. 

ban, Talban, and KumndbasO 
the general Ban-jatra a$5 
commences and lasts for (7 
days. J 

20.000 Ramiila ; to witness the r f — 

sentation 0 f the death? Dd 
Meghnad, Kumbha-Karn/ect 
Ravan. y 

20.000 Bharat miIap; % to witne- 

representation of the meoads 
at Ajodbya of Rama, S i ta) m3 
J-akshman on their ret\ 
from Ceylon with Bharat e 
. Satrnghna. *jr 

35.000 Jam-Dfij ; to bathe in the Jnr 

I na. r 

3.000 Gocharan, ‘pasturing the cat 

tie.’ } 

50.000 Akhay-navami ; the secono 

great perambulation of the 
city. 

20.000 Kansbadh k£ welS;toEee the re- 

presentation of Kans being Htl- 
ed by Krishna and Baladeva. 
20,000 Deotthan ; perambulation on ac- 
count of the awakening of the 
god from Ms 4 months’ slum- 
ber. 

6.000 Phuldol ; processions with 
I flowers and music and danc- 


£0,000:Brzhmats3T ; festival at the 
Seth’s lemple lasting 10 days. 

5.000 Gsj-graha fca mela ; to witness 

tlie representation of a fight 
between an elephant and a 
crocodile in the tank at the 
back of the Seth’s temple. 
3,00f» Fair at the Brahm-kund. 

3.000 Badhs Ashtami; Eadhs’sbirth- 
I day. 

2,600’Dhannr-mos OtsaT; to witness 
j the procession issning from 
the Yaiknnth gate. 

2,500.To bathe in the Saotana-knnd. 

2,00oj Annaknt ; distributing food, to 
the poor. 
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Place. 

Farganah. 

Date. 

Averavc (ap- 
proximate) 
attendance. 

Name and object. 

Gobardbnn... 

Muttra ... 

1 5 th o £ brigh t half of A sarh 
(June-Jnly). 

20 , 00 « 

Byfis Purno ; worshipping the 
Guru and perambulation of 
the Giri Kb j or sacred hill. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

10 th of bright half of Kar- 
tik (Octobcr-November). 

80,000 

Dipniniikfi, illumination of the 
sacred hill. 

.ddlifi-kund. 

Ditto 

8 tli of bright half of ditto. 

5,000 

Abhnya Ashtnml ; childless 
conpeis bathe in the ponds 
(lladha-kund and Krishnn- 
knnd) in hopes of issue. 

• 'arsnnn ... 

ill 

otl 

Chhdtn ... 

6 th to 15 th bright of half 
of Bhadon (August-Sep- 
tember). 

5,000 

Budhi liln ; to witness the ex- 
ploits of Krishna and Rfidhi- 
kd. 

jin 

tar 

Ditto 

1 st to 9th of bright half 
of Clink (Mnrch-April). 

8,400 

Devi pfija j to worship the god- 
dess of small-pax. 

*20 ... 

Mahahan ... 

Cth to 8 tli of dark lmlf 
of Bhadon (August-Sep- 
tember). i 

1,600 

Baldevaji ka mela, birthday of 
Baidevn. 

.Ditto 

Ditto 

From 15th of bright half 
of Agliin (November-De- 
ceinber) to 2 nd of dark 
half of Pus (Dcccmbcr- 
Jauunry). 


Baldernji kfi mela ; perambulation 
of the temple and prayers for 
fulfilment of wishes. 


In the following table will be found the average rate] of hire paid during 
different years of the past quarter century 1 to t ha 
various classes of artisans and labourers 


Wages. 


Average daily wages of the year. 


VsJU&B Vi urusuu UI lilUUUXUi. 

m 


1958 

• 


1S67. 

18B2. 

Blacksmiths ... 


Ml 

Anns 

4 

to. 

6 

Anas 

5 


Ados 

4 to 5 

Stone-cutters ... 


• •• 

II 

4 




4 J 

to 5 


e 

Carpenters ... 

til 

• •• 

SI 

S 

to 

4 

>1 

4 

to 5 


4 to 5 

Masons 


••• 

It 

3 

to 

4 


4 

to 5 


4 to 6 

Tailors 



II 

3 

to 

4 


3 

to 4 


4 

Shoemakers ... 

III 

»» 

» 

S 

to 

4 


3 

to 4 


3 to 4 

Bearers (AaAar) 

HI 


II 

o 

to 

4 


3 

to 4 


3 to 4 

Thatchers ... 

• •• 


It 

3 




34 

to 4 


4 to 5 

Porters ... 

III 

••• 

II 

o 




2 

to 


24 

Diggers ( beldar ) 

• •• 

• •• 

II 

n 

to 

2 

II 

2 

to 2 f 


24 

Coolies ... 

••• 


II 

14 

to 

S 

II 

2 

to 2 f 


U to 24 

Weeders 

••• 


11 

if 



»» 

24 to 3 

«> 

2 to 3 


• For the years 1858 and 1887 these are taken from a return published in Mr. Piowden’s 
Wat/cs and Pricu ; those for the present year hare been supplied by the Collector. 
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The above are mere averages. Female labourers are paid slightly les 3 , and 
half-grown lads get two-thirds of the full rate of wage. 

There are two sets of prices in this district : those that govern transactions 
Prices. * n °P en market or the bazar prices, and those 

that govern transactions between grain-dealers and 
producers or the harvest prices. Between the two there nanst necessarily 
be a difference representing the profit to the grain-dealer and the cost of car- 
riage to the market. So much profit is perfectly legitimate j but the grain- 
dealing class composes a guild or fraternity that not only admits no outsider 
but monopolizes the money-lending or banking trade as well. The members, 
be they Banias or zitmfndars, can compel the producer, who lives solely - by the 
advances they grant him. to bring his produce to their shops and thus prevent 
him from getting the full open market value for his goods. The cultivator is, 
therefore, not only crippled by the heavy interest he has to pay, but also by the 
low prices he is compelled to take for his produce. 

We have in Mr. AUen’s Jalesar Settlement Report, dated 25th March, 1S36, 
a statement of harvest rates for wheat and barley for 
the years IS 13-84, and Mr. Whiteway in his report 
quotes these and also those obtaining among the Bajna Banias for sis of the 
chief staples of the district — wheat, barley, gram, and bejhar (barley and gram 
mixed) for the spring crops, and cotton.^adr, and mting for the autumn crops — 
for the years 1S35-76. These harvest rates are settled on the 3rd of the light 
half of Baisakh for the rabi that has just past, and on the 10th of the light half 
of Knar for the kharif to come. These he considers to he fairly representative 
of the prices obtainable by the cultivators generally. Omitting exceptional 
years, viz., those of the famines and scarcities of 1813, ISIS to 1S20, 1S25 to 
1S27, 1S37-3S, 1860-61, 1S6S-G9, and the mutiny of 1857-58, the average 
prices of three periods have been as follow, the figures showing sers and frac- 
tions of a ser for the rupee : — 

Gram. Bejhar . Uncleaned cotton. Judr. Mung^ 


Harvest rates. 


1st period, 18U-18S7 
2nd „ 1857-1S57 

3rd ,, 1S57-1S76 


"Wheat. 
. 41*4 
. 39*4 
26*7 


Barley. 

590 

53*2 

35'S 


4S*7 

33*5 


53*8 

35*4 


17*1 

10*0 


46*9 

33*8 


42*8 

32*5 


The rise of prices in the third period (1 857-76 » has been 55 per cent, for wheat 
and 65 for barley on the prices obtainable in the first period (1814-37); and 
45 per cent, for gram, 52 for bejhar, 71 for uncleaned cotton, 38 for judr, and 31 
for mdng on the prices of the second period (1S37 -5 <)• 

The rise in prices in the second period was very small ; taking^ wheat, it 
has never been, in fact, so cheap during the whole time as it was in 1850, during 
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tills second period. In no year sinco the mutiny has wheat been cheaper than 
40 sers for the rnpeo, whereas it was so in 13 years before that time. In only 
five years sinco the mutiny has it been cheaper than 30 sers for the rupee, 
whereas in only one year before that time, not being an exceptional year, was 
it so dear. Tlio low rise in the price of kliarlf grains, especially nixing, is note- 
worthy, for they are but little exported, and their price is not so affected by 
improvements ill tbe means of transport as the rabi grains. 

Taking the same three periods, the average b&zdr 
prices for three principal commodities have been — 






Wheat. 

Gram. 

Barley. 

1st period, 

1814-37 

• •• 

HI 

... 32-6 

43-5 

47-9 

2nd „ 

1837-57 



... 32 0 

37*5 


8td » 

1 857-7 C 

• •• 

••• 

... 22-8 

28-3 



The average price of barley for the two last periods oannot be given. It 
will be noticed that here, again, the rise in prices during the second period 
was very small, almost the whole rise being confined to the last term. Compar- 
ing the prices that have ruled since the mutiny with those before the great 
famine, we find that wheat has risen 42 per cent, in price, and gram 53 per 
cent. “In this district, therefore,” writes Mr. Whiteway, “ the cultivator is not 
only getting his share in the rise of prices generally, but is also gradually forc- 
ing tbe Bania to give him a better price for his produce ; for, whereas 
bhzhv rates have risen for wheat only 42 per cent., the harvest rates have risen 
55 per cent. The difference between harvest rates and bazfir rates for this 
grain was 27 per cent, for the first period, 23 per cent, for the second, and only 
17 per cent, for tbe third. It must take time for the benefits of the competi- 
tion in the export trade to filter down to tbe cultivator, guarded and hedged 
round as he is by custom and long-standing obligations, bnt in a longer or 
shorter time it must reach him. The harvest prices of cotton in this district 
during the American war are instructive in the extreme as showing how the 
Banin’s hand must be forced by a stimulated market. As the general result of 
this investigation it is proved that the whole rise in prices has been since the 
mutiny, and that, ns compared with last settlement, the cultivator can now get 
50 per cent, more all ronnd for liis produce.” 

During the severe scarcity of the years 1877-7 9 that followed the last of the 
periods we have been considering, there was a corresponding rise in the prices of 
all kinds of food-produce. These have been reoorded for each of the principal 
commodities for each month of the period from June, 1877, to May, 1879, in 
an appendix to the Report on the Scarcity and Relief Operations in the North - 
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Wt-stern Province and Owlh during these rear* Vh n i • , t . 

of the commodities reached m any month ‘were as follow JT ' ° ^ 


VTIisat. 

B>rley. 

Common rice. 

RSjra. 

Jndr. 

I Gram. 

S. c. 

10 12 

S. c. 

12 0 

S. c. 

S S 

S. c. 

7 0 

S. c. 

7 0 

I 

! 

S. c. 
12 0 


J rfc ;f | W sI r lr rCCOrered With tIle fa vo «r;»bleharvesti of recen t voir" 
tile followintr iicmrAc mil it - • t*»n | 


Price for fortnight 
ending I5th Octo- 
ber, fsss. 

Price for fortnight 
ending 15th March, 
1SS3. ' 


Wheat. 

Bariev. 

Common 

rice. 

Bijra. 

Jnar. 

1 Grata, 

S. c. 

S. c. 

S. c. 

S. c. 

S. c. 

S. c. 

17 12 

£5 S 

14 0 

24 0 

24 0 

23 o 

17 0 

24 S 1 
1 

15 0 

23 0 

i>5 0 

25 0 


tu* given as 


Money-lending and In- follow: (1) between bankers themselves, from ti io 0 
tCICSt ' P er cerit -? (-) i« largo transactions between bankers am) 

private individuals, where jewels and similar kinds of movable proport v are 
pledged, from 6 to 12 per cent. : io; when land is mortgaged as soenritv, from 
P to 18 per cent.; in small pawnbrokiug transactions, from 12 to 15 per cent. : 
(4; ditto on personal security, from IS to 374 per cent. 

The Government ser of 2 057th. and its sub-divisions are in general use 

heights and measures. in the t0Wn5 ; lml lar -" cr markets, but local weight* are 
also used, which vary in different parts of the district 
and for different commodities. >'o statement of these has been prenare l, but 
the account given in the Aqux notice will suffice to show how difficult, if not 
impossible, it would be to give an accurate account of them. Nor would it bo 
of much interest or value., as on the few occasions when the reader might 
require to know them ho would find it safer to consult the local authority for 
the time being. The onlv measure that need be mentioned is tin* li;h i, and 
that only for the purpose of noting that it has ceased to be used in official 
records, its place having been taken by the Engli.-h acre. During th- hi** 
settlement operations the paXraris (village accountant* >, and a!*o the *•:*•»/';* 
dert and cultivators, are stated. to have become fomiliarircd with the nwv . t- 

sure and with the rates of rent reckoned upon it {see 2-1 r. Smith’s 
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Officer's Manual, p. 324). It may be montioned that the * Government’ Ugha, 
as it was called, measured 2,756'25 squaro yards, and that 1*7560 such bighas 
went to the acre, the same indeed as in Agra and Farukhabad. 

The chief items that make up the district receipts and expenditure will 
District receipts trad appear from 'the appended statement of them for a 
expenditure. recent year, kindly furnished by the Accountant* 

General, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. It should be observed, however, - 
that only those items that come under what are technically called “ service” 
heads are entered. These form the substantive accounts of the Government of 
India, but in addition there are “ debt” heads, including accounts of sums 
repayable by or to Government, such as deposits, loans, &c., that do not directly 
affect the financial resources of the district 


Hcnds of receipts. 

1860-81. 

Reads of charges. 

1880-81. 




Rs. 



Us. 

Lnnd revenue 



16,83, BUS 

Interest on funded and unfunded 

8,992 

Excise on spirits and drugs' 

III 

40,281 

debt. 



Assessed taxes 

••• 

III 

62,6811 

Interest on service funds and other 

III 

Provincial rates 

••• 


2 79,299 

accounts. 



Stamps 


• •• 

86,261 

Refunds and drawbacks 

III 

7,133 

Kcgistrntion 

••• 

••• 

’l 6,649 

Land revenue ... 


1,61,284 

Post otlice 

••• 

Ml 

III 

Excise on spirits and drugs 

HI 

2,667 

Minor departments 

••• 

•• 

1,441 

Assessed taxes 


60 

Law and justice 


HI 

6,806 

Provincial rates ... 


• •• 

Jails 

••• 

• « 

1,162 

Stamps ... 


1,064 

Police 

Ml 

••• 

4,632 

Registration ... 

• •• 

6,069. 

Education 

• •• 

• •• 

12,271 

Post-office ... 


3,963 

Medical 



14 

Administration ... 



Stationery and printing... 


233 

Minor departments ... 


L845 

Interest 

••• 

• •I 

802 

Law and justice ... 

HI 

21,942 

Receipts in lud of superannuation, 

• •• 

Jails >.. 

■ •t 

8,788 

retired and compassionate ullowun* 


Police ... 


1,29,836 

ces. « 




Education ... 


27,879 

Miscellaneous 

III 


3,164 

Ecclesiastical ... 


3,646 

irrigation and navigation 


3,492 

Medical services ... 


8,227 

Other public works 



16,98u 

Stationery and printing 

,*« 

1,086 





Political agencies 







Allowances and assignments tinder 

**604 





treaties and engagements. 







Superannuation, retired and compas- 

24,804 





sionnte allowances. 







Miscellaneous ... 

• •1 

1,077 





Famine relief ... 

• •• 






Irrigation and navigation 

• •• 






Other public works 

• •1 

*l)499 


*" 



Loss by exchange on transactions I 

13 





with London. 



Totol 

... 

i 1,18,079 

Total 

• •• 

4,22,266 


The position of the district as regards the recent measure of decentraliza- 
Local rates and local self* “ay be briefly stated. Muttra is one of the few 

government. districts in which a balance (Rs. 5,750) is shown 

1 Includes gross receipts on nccount of sale proceeds of opium. 

21 
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after deducting from the receipts derived from the local cess the total amount of 
charges under the various heads of general establishment, education,’ medical in- 
stitutions, village watchmen, and public works. The details of normal expenditure 
were approximately stated in Resolution No. 3 of 1882, dated 13th April, 1882, 
and published in the local gazette as follow 


Balance of local cess avail- 
able for local expenditure 
after deducting f urtber rate 
and percentage for canals 
and railways. 


Rs. 

1,68,960 


nan 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/ 

H 

Lunatic 

asylums. 

Inspec- 
tion of 
schools. 

Training 

schools. 

District 

sanita- 

tion. 

Depart. 
tntnt ot 
Agricul- 
ture and 
Commerce. 

Rs. 

8,030 

Rs. 

1,960 

Rs. 

4,870 

Rs. 

980 

Rs. 

390 

Rs. 

l,66u 


Total. 


Rb, 

15,280 



0. 

6. 

I C 

Balance available for expen- 


Medical charges. 


diture under local control. 

Education. 

(1) 

(2) 

Village 

watchmen. 


Hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

Vaccination. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1,41,080 

26,390 

5,260 

1,610 

68,240 


Total. 


Kb. 

91,500 


Surplus avail- 
able for local 
public works. 


Rs. 

50,180 


Public works exprbditore. 


Normal items (local control). 


• i rrt 

fl 

«*-* *3 ^ 

°5 

o ® 

S'r* g * 
3.2; o on 

5 3 « 

** SB’S 

.5 ”3 c c 
3 O.S-D 

S 


Rs. 

31,280 


6 . 


O 

P* 

g 

C3 

It 
2 . ►» 
<5 


Rs. 

8,000 


~ ► 
3 ® 

a a 
w S 


a 

o 

s 


Ks. 

8,350 


£ 


Rs. 

48,630 


o co 3 
e> f ^ 
cue* 

CO 00 w 
co ca 
_ *-» o 
*9 . o 
S3 •*** 

a o'-' 


cn 

£ a 

C tD-« 

- 23 

’Eb £ 
’C *• ► ■** 
O 


& 


Rs. 

300 


© ? 
*H O 


O v/ 
V* „ 
S3 3 
too 
<n -w 

43 Q> 

oo'H 

CJ 
► 


£i 

§ Oo 

g ® g 

•p « -g 
K «t> P 

2 oo o 


Rs. 

1,600 


& 


a 

3< 

M 

a 

oo 


Rs. ; Bs. 
44,430 6,760 


The surplus of Rs. 5,750 shown above will be liable to be decreased by 
the fluctuating grants for original (local) public works, and for arboriculture, 
and also by the debit of certain items, such as the cost of collections of local 
rates, cost of existing local funds establishments in district offices, and repairs 
to sardis, none of which was included in the statement just given, the precise 
details not being available. 
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Municipal funds nro not included in tho statomont of receipts and ex- 
Municf pnlitics and house- pondituro, as tho taxes that provide them are levied 
tax towns. f or l ooa l purposes. Details of municipal income and 

expenditure are given in tho accounts of the three municipalities, Muttra, 
Brindfiban, and Kosi. Their aggregate income, in 1881-82, was Rs. 92,524 ; 
and their aggregate expenditure, Rs. 86,443. The income and outlay of the 
house-tax towns — 14 in number (vis., K&mar, Chli&ta, Shergarh, Sah&r, Go? 
bardhan, Sonkh, Farnli, Mat, R&ya, Mahdban, Gokul, Baldeo, Ba’dahad, and 
Sahpau) — will bo found under tho separate notices of them. 

, Tho actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 
calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500 for the 
Income-tax. purposes of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 

was Rs. 1,13,921 ; and the number of persons assessed, 2,846. The assess- 
ment in 1S71-72 was 11s. 35,217 ; and the number assessed 1,745. In 1872-73, 
they were Ks. 26,762 and 738 respectively. 

Tho license-tax, lovied under Act II; of 1878, yielded, in 1881-82, a gross 
sum of Hs. 57,865; aud after deducting the cost of 

Liccnse-tax. . ° 

collection, the net produce of the tax, according to the 

official report, was Rs. 53,415. The incidence of taxation per thousand of the 

total population was, in towns with population exceeding 5,000, Rs. 181 ; 

and the number of persons taxed per thousand, 7 : while in smaller towns and 

villages it was only Rs. 74'4 ; and the number taxed, 3 in a thousand. Judged 

by net collections Muttra ranked 4th in the North-West Provinces in 1880-81 

and in 1881-82. 


Excise collections are now made under Act XXII. of 1881 (repealing 
tcise Act X. of 1871) and Act I. of 1878, and may be shown 

for five years as follows : — 
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For oxciso matters tho district is divided into two sections, (he ‘ distillery ' 
trad and tho ‘farmed’ tract, the boundaries of which vary from year to year. 
Excluding Muttra and Brimlfilmn towns, the incidence per head of excise taxation 
in 1881-82 was >(18 of a pice in tho whole district, being 2-12 pies in tho ‘distillery’, 
and -44 pies in tho ‘ farmed’ tract. This points to a low rate of consumption of 
nntivo liquor, but the position of the district bordered to a greatextent by native 
territory and including within its boundary several Bliartpur villages where 
oxcisc laws are unknown, favours smuggling, and it cannot bo doubted that much 
smuggling from tho latter takes place. An interesting account of excise mat- 
ters in this district, and an account of tho method of distilling native liquor, 
will bo found in Mr. Oruicksliank’s report on tho administration for tho year 
3881-82 published in tho annual departmental report for that year. 

Stamp duties are collected under tho Stamp Act (I. of 1879) and Court- 

fees Act (VII. of 1870k Tho following table shows, 
b tamps. r x # ° 

for the samo period ns tho last, the revenue and charges 

under this head : — 


Tear. 

liundi ntul 
adhesive 
stumps. 

Document 

stamps. 

( Dudes, 
C-ourt-fec penalties, 
stamps. • and mis- 
cellaneous. 

! 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts. 


Its. 

Rs. 

■■CSV 

Its. 

Rs. 


Its. 

1870-77 

0,761 

17,407 

69,958 

46 

80,262 

1,401 

78,861 

1877-18 

1,606 

30,0.74 

68, CIS 

SIS 

89,726 

1,703 

88,023 


2,461 

21,476 

01,049 

15 

85,001 

1,684 

83,4*7 

1870-60 

0,600 

22,280 

60,080 

135 

76,096 

1,482 

73,613 

lbSO-81 

2,636 

22,820 

60,8-16 

40 

86,25) 

1,636 

84,015 
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Act (XV. of 1877;, and on these fees (and fines) to the 
Registration. amount of Its. 9,960 were collected. The expenses of 

establishment and other charges amountod during tho same year to JRs. 5,041. 
Tho total valuo of all property affected by registered documents is returned as 
Rs. 15,42,092, of which Rs. 12,71,303 represent immovable and the remainder 

movable property. 

Connected with tho subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the num- 
ber of cases tried by the civil, criminal, and revenue 
judicial statistics. courts. For tho two last this amounted in 1880 to 

3 441, of which 1,894 were decided by criminal and 1,547 by revenue courts. 
The local civil courts are the munsiffs ot Muttra and Mahaban, but for purposes 
of civil jurisdication tho district is included with Agra, and separate statistics 
of civil cases affecting this district cannot be readily obtained. 
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The medical charges arc in great part incurred at one central and two branch 
Medical charges and dispensaries. The first is at Muttra and the others at 
sanitary statistics. Brindubun and Kosi. These branch dispensaries are 

both of the second class. Tho total district expenditure on dispensaries was in 
1881 Rs. 5,924, of which 55*9 per cent, was defrayed by government, the rest 
being paid from municipal funds, interest on investments, and subscriptions. 
Tho total number of patients, both in-door and out-door, in 1881, was 26,993, 
and included 2 Europeans, 66 Eurasians, 22,723 Hindus, 4,147 Musalm&us, 
and 55 of other classes. Tho averago daily attendance was 199-98, and -the 
ratio per cent, of men 59*33, of women 19*28, and of children 21*39. At the 
central dispensary 50 major operations (3 on tho eye) were performed. 

In tho year 1869, when cholera was epidemic in man}'- districts of tho 
Epidemic diseases s cho- North-Western Provinces, Muttra did not suffer so 
lerain ifiG9, much as some others. The disease was not prevalent, 

till June, when it appeared in several places simultaneously. The number of 
deaths was 1,060, giving a percentage of *13 to the total population. After two 
years of comparative freedom, tho people were again in 1872 troubled by cho- 
lera in an epidemic form, but the deaths were less than 
a third of those in the preceding epidemic ; the worst 
months wore May, July, August, and September. 

Muttra was one of the ten districts that suffered, in 1872, from the epidemic 

. prevalence of the dengue form of fever, a novelty 

Dengue in 1872. , , . 7 J 

among the diseases of these provinces. The other dis- 
tricts were Mirzapur, Benares, Gh&zipur, Allahabad, Jauupur, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Aligarh, and Meerut. The disease is highly contagious, and was probably 
brought into tho district by pilgrims from Agra. It was first seen in the city 
of Muttra on the 24th August, and about the same time it was known to pre- 
vail at Brindaban. It spread with great rapidity through the city, whole 
families being simultaneously laid low by it. The European regiment suffered 
considerably, and about half the inhabitants of the civil station were affected. 
No case occurred in the jail. The epidemic continued until the end of .Novem- 
ber. In the villages near the city the disease prevailed to a considerable extent : 
but little is known of its prevalence.^ more remote parts of the district. Attacks 
of dysentery and bronchitis, as sequella: of dengue, were very often observed. 
No deaths are recorded as having occurred directly from dengue in this district. 

In 1875 cholera again visited Muttra, but not in a very severe form. The 
months in which it was epidemic were May, June, 
July, and September. 


Cholera in 1875. 
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In 18(8 Muttra beaded the list of districts showing excessive fever morta- 

Fever in 1878 - 79 . » ^ 1S mortality was reoorded principally in the later 

months of the year, but was continued into the following 
year. Local enquiry seemed to show that the disease was malarial fever, present 

in an epidemic form for the first time within the memory of the existing genera- 
tion. .. - 


' Vital statistics, 
follows 


The principal causes of mortality during the five 
years 1877-81 may be shown in tabular form as 


Tear. 

Fever. 

t 

Small-. 

pox. 

Bowel 

complaint. 

Cholera. 

Injuries. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion of 
deaths to 
1,000 of 
population. 

1B77 

8,725 

230 

1,593 

30 

255 

612 

1 1,446 

I4*4B 

JB7S 

38,384 

679 

3,1 16 

359 

420 

1,044 

43,912 

55 67 

IS79 

45 991 

2 

1,321 

293 

40) 

3S5 

48,343 

61-18 

1880 

IS, 225 

2 

629 

67 

273 

378 

16,564 

26-19 

1881 

13,342 

lit 

67 2 

26 

264 

681 

14,984 

1 

26 33 

Average ... 

24,335 

162 

1,466 

158 

32S 

610 

27,049 

37-62 


The following is the account of native medicine given by a former Civil 
Surgeon : — “ There are very few indigenous drugs, vegetable or mineral, found 
in the district. The native practitioners (kabirdj or baid) do not, except in 
emergent cases, use mineral substances ; and of these the principal are arsenic, 
mercury, iron, gold, silver, and their preparations. The principal medicines 
resorted to by the baids are compounds of several vegetable medicines. The 
true base of the compound, which contains generally no less than a dozen 
constituents, is unknown to them. Cocculus indicus is a favourite medicine with 
them in fevers and it is seldom used alone. Opium forms the key-stone of all 
astringents used. Aconite feroas is the safeguard of native practitioners in 
Bengal in remittent and other severe cases of fever. The system of treatment 
adopted may be described as conservative and expectant.” 

The statistics of vaccinations for the year 1881-82 are as follows:— 
Average number of vaccinators employed, 15 j total 
number of persons successfully vaccinated, 14,492 ; 

total cost, Bs. 1,616. 

A brief history of the parganah sub-divisions of the district from the 
reign of Akbar to the present time has been given in 
the first part of this notice. It was there shown that 


Vaccination. 


History. 
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according to the A Un-i-Akbari the pnrgannhs which now form part of the district 
were divided between threo of tho sarhdrs of the Agra province {stiba). On 
onr acquisition of the district (1803-1806) those parganahs were scattered 
amongst threo British districts. It was not till 1832 that they were united 
into one district under the name of Muttra. Nor, as we have seen, have later 
changes been wanting ; in 1874 Jalesar parganah was transferred to Agra, 
compensation being, however, given in 1878, when 84 villages were annexed 
to this district from the Fnrah tnhsil of Agra. In attempting, therefore, to 
sketch the history of the Muttra district we* are at once confronted by the 
difficulty of deciding where that history can properly be said to begin. 
Strictly speaking, perhaps, the date of its constitution as a district, jnst given 
(1832), might bo accounted tho proper point of departure ; in that case there 
would be very little to record under the head of “ history,” and that little 
would be chiefly occupied with the mutiny period. But to limit ourselves 
thus would be to ignore many valuable records which throw considerable light 
upon the mediaeval history of the tract which is included within the limits of 
the present district. An attempt will, therefore, be made to bring together the 
scattered references which have come down to ns, premising that it is not so 
much a history of the district, but rather of its constituent elements that is 
being given. 


The local traditions of the district name the Kaliirs as the original occupants 
Aboriginal inhabitants °f fc ^ e country, who, like the Bhars, Soiris, Oberus and 
unknown. other supposed non-Aryan races elsewhere, are con- 

nected with ancient forts and tanks, and are said to have been dispossessed by 
different Rdjput tribes. Bnt it is difficult to determine who these people 
really were, whom the J&ts and Rajputs found in possession when they first 
settled here. Nor are there any certain traditions regarding the mode and 
period of their settling that can be laid hold of to re-constrnct the early history 
• of the district. 

The most famous legends are those connected with Krishna. The story 
Ancient legends regard- °f that . tutelary divinity 1 ! of Braj, over which Mr. 
ing Krishna. Gfrowse has thrown a literary charm that some may 

think it scarcely possesses in the original, is profoundly interwoven with the 
local nomenclature, as it is with the religion and the every-day life of the 
people. But it is rarely possible to extract authentic dates from old Hindu 
legends, and whatever substratum of historical truth may underlie the Krishna 
myths, it would be unsafe at the present stage of onr knowledge to propound 
any definite theory regarding them. It may he mentioned, however, that 1000 
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B.C. has been assigned as tho approximate date of the Great War in which 
Krishna took part ; and although Krishna’s enemy, Kansa, cannot well have 
been a Buddhist 1 as some bavo surmised, and therofrom have educed the theory 
that the religious persecution attributed to Kansa refers to the conflict between 
tho Buddhists and tho Brahmans, it is quite possible that Kansa may have been 
a Jaini, for tho antiquity of tho Jain religion is now completely established. 
Or, rejecting this theory, tho story may symbolize a struggle between the 
votaries of Siva and Tishnu. 

Kansa is introduced to us in tho legends as the 'Usurping king of the 
Kansa, a mythical king of J udavas, whose capital city was Mathura ; he had 
Mathura, deposed bis own father Ugrason, and, relying on the 

support of Jarftsaudha, king of Magadha, his father-in-law, rnled the conntry 
with a rod of iron. Krishna, who was a cousin of Kansa the usurper, but had 
been brought up in obscurity, bonded a revolt which was successful, and Kansa 
was slain. Jardsandha then marched an army against Mathurd for the purpose 
' of avenging Kausa’s death. Ho was assisted by some powerful western king, 
probably (according to Mr. Growse) Gonanda I., 8 king of Kashmir. Tho 
result of this invasion was that Krishna with the whole clan of Y&daras aban- 
doned Mathurfi, retiring to the bay of Kachb, where he founded the city of 
Dwdraka, which was at some later period submerged in the sea. He subse- 
quently slew Jardsandha in battle, but was unable to regain the throne of 
Mathurd. Mr. Growse is of opinion that the legends regarding Krishna’s 
boyish frolics at Matburd aud Brindnban, which now alone dwell in popular 
memory, are comparatively modern inventions, probably not earlier than the 
16th century, as there is no allusion to them in the Mahdbhdrut , or ‘history of 
tho Great War.’ 

Leaving the reader who desires to acquaint himself with thesB legends to 
find all he can wish in Mr. Growse’s Memoir, we pass 
in^h^earl^cUronLcle^and on to consider what glimpses of Muttra history can 
histories. j-, e obtained from the passing references in the early 

histories, and from the living testimony of ancient monuments still, or till 
recently, in existence. 

1 If we accept the usual chronology, Buddha, the founder of the religion, died B.C. MS. 
This is the dote doubtfully given in the Imperial Gnzetteer, IV., 247. But, as elsewhere noted 
in that work (p. 255), there are 14 different accounts accepted by the northern Buddhists, ranging 
from *’432 to 54G B.O. The southern Buddhists agree in starting from the 1st of June 548 B.C. 
as'the day of Buddha’s death. This latter date is usually accepted by European writers. General 
Cunningham makes it *78 B.C. (Corpus hueriptionum Jndicarum.p. 7), and Mr. Rhys Davids, 412 
B C ( International Numismata Orientaha, pp. 38-86). * Ihe question is discussed fully in 

Mr Growse’s Muthurd, where he points out that in Sanskrit I avana, which forms the second 
part of this king’s name as given in the legend (Kaia Yavana), besides the primary meaning 
of Yundn (Ionia), denotes, secondarily, any foreign country. 
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The Greeks at Muttra. 


How fur tho neighbourhood of Muttra was known to tlio Greeks has been 
much discussed. General Cunningham (Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, p. 374) writes : f< The city is noticed by 
Arrian [ Indica , VIII], on tho authority of Megastlicnes, as tho capital of tho 

Sdrascni...... According to Arrian, the Suraseni possessed two great cities, 

Mcthoras and Klisoboras, and tho navigable river Jobares flowed through their 
territories. Pliny [A 7 «f. Hist,, vi., 19] names tho river Jomanes, that is, the 
Jumna, and says that it passed betwcon tho towns of Mothora and Clisobora. 
Ptolemy mentions only Mathura, under the form of Modura, to which he adds 
tho city of the gods or holy city.” The General is inclined to identify Brindd- 
ban with tho Klisoboras mentioned above. But Mr. Growse points out that 
tho present Brindaban dates only from tho reign of Akbar and that there is no 
ground whatever, either logondary or archasologioal , for believing that the site 
had ever been inhabited at any earlier period. He identifies Clisobora — pro- 
bably a Greek corruption of Kris/ina-puva — with Mahdban, which is known to 
be a place of great antiquity and which is on ty separated from Mathura by 
the Jumna, thus agreeing with Pliny’s description. Arrian’B date is given 
as about 140 A. D. and the Stiraseni are described by him as a people specially 
devoted to the worship of Hercules, who may bo identified with Balarfima, 
the brother of Krishna. As an evidence of tho Greek occupation of Muttra, 
General Cunningham has kiudly furnished the following brief note of a recent 
discovery that he has made, of which a fuller account will be givon in a forth- 
coming volume of his survey. [It was received after the part of this notice 
dealing with ‘ archeology’ had been printed] : — 

“ Duriug one of my researches in 1882 amongst tho heaps of fragments 
lying about Mathurd, my notice was attracted to a half-size life figuro, which, 
with the aid of some bricks and mud, formod one side of a trough for watering 
cattle. On removing the bricks and mud and washing the stone, I found to 
my surprise and delight that tho figuro was that of IJeraklos strangling tho 
Nemoaan lion. As this group could not have boon mado for tho use of tho 
Hindus, whether Brahmans or Buddhists, it follows as a mattor of absolute 
certainty that it must have been sculptured by somo foreign artist for tho uso 
of Groeks, resident in Mathura. I have already noticed in my account of tho 
sculptured balusters of tho Bharhut gateways that tho superior oxcollonoo of the 
execution, coupled with the presouce of au Arian lottor on oacli of the balusters 
of the gateway, pointed to tho employment of somo foreign artists on this work. 
Now here at Mathura I havo fouud auothor proof of tho omploymont of a 
foreign artist, who, in this particular instauoo, must havo professed tho Grouk 

22 
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religion, as the group of Herakles strangling the Nemsmn lion appears to bo 
a direct copy of some Greek original. -The head of Herakles is unfortunately 
wanting ; but the pose and muscular development of the body are infinitely 
superior to any purely Indian sculpture that I have seen. Herakles has his left 
arm wound about the lion’s neck, while with his right he is raising the club, 
which appears behind bis back, to strike a blow. The raised arm is also gone. 
The lion is rather a weak animal. The group is not cat in the ground, but is an 
alto-relievo with a rough back, and has apparently formed one side of an altar. 

In the early part of the present year (1883) I found a colossal male figure 
at the village of Parkham to the south of Mathura, which from its inscriptions 
appears to be as old as the time of Asoka, or about B. 0. 250. 1 found also a 
fragment of a Buddhist Bailing Pillar, with an inscription in beautifully formed 
Asoka characters, exactlylike those on the well-known monoliths at Dehli and 
Allahabad. The pillar was the gift of a woman named Amog ha fiakshita.” 

Earlier sculptures found in the district had been supposed to be of Greek 
Supposed Greek monu- origin, and to represent Bacchanalian scenes with 
ments- Greek figures and accessories. Mr. Growse, whilo 

admitting that “ it is an established historical fact that Mathura was included 
in the Bactrian empire” has decided, after an exhaustive examination of the 
later sculptures, that they do not warrant the conclusion that they wero the 
work of any but Indian artists. But it would be out of place to discuss hero tho 
disputed questions of Greek occupation, or rather perhaps whother wo have at 
present any certain relics thereof, for, as already noted, there seems no disputo 
that the Greco-Bactrian dominion extended thus far. A passage from the 
Yuga-Purdna of the Gargi Sanhitd (circ. 50 B. 0.), cited by Mr. Growso 
[ Mathurd, p. 308], not only attests the reduction of Panobfila and^Matlnirk, but 
speaks of an advance as far as Patna (Patali-putra). 

Of the next conqueror of Northorn India, the Indo-Scythians, wo have 
Indo-Scytliian rule in more certain monuments in Muttra. Inscriptions 
Muttra. bearing the names of Kanishka, Hnvishka, and Vasu- 

deva, well-known Iudo-Scythian kings, have been found, showing that thoir 
dominions probably extended thus far, and opening up an interesting question 
regarding the early connection between Muttra and Kashmir. Tho Rushnna 
dynasty, to which Kanishka belonged, was apparently first established in 24 B. C. 
and lasted until about 2 20 A. D. The extent of their rule may ho judged from 
the existence of their inscriptions westwards from Pinjtar, in the ^ nsafzai 
country, to the celebrated Manikynla topo, and eastwards, as far as Muttra (seo 
n Indo-Scytbian coins, with Hindi Legends,” by E. Tlicman, Ind, Ant., XI I-j 7)* 
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Aftcr'tho extinction of this dynasty a century of davknoss follows, regard- 

Thc Guptas, 310 to 480 in S wbich nothin g w known, and thon the Gupta 
A. D. dynasty, whose initial date is usually given as 319 A. D., 

is heard of. The Guptas lasted for five generations, till 480 A. D., when the 
Valiullins took their place as rulers. 

Duriug theso early monarchies the State religion was generally Buddhism, 
and most of the monuments of Buddhist character found in the district {vide 
supra, ‘ Archeology,’ p. 89) probably date from this period. 17 e are not depen- 
dent solely, however, upon these for our knowledge of Muttra during Buddhist 
times. There is mention mado of it in contemporary writings. Those are the 
often quoted narratives of the Chineso pilgrims. 

When Fah-Hian visited India, about 400 A.D., ho found a kingdom of 
Mathura, with a capital of the same name on the 
Tho Chinese pilgrims. Jumna, the first that he entered in Central India. 

Buddhism was tho established religion, and in the capital, -where he rested a 
whole mouth, there were 20 monasteries and 3,000 monks. There were, more- 
over, six relic towers or stupas, all of which are fully described by the Chinese 
• traveller. Two hundred years later Buddhism had considerably decayed, but 
oven then, a later pilgrim, II wen Thsang, in 634 A.D., reckoned 2,0 j 0 resident 
monks in the 20 monasteries, and thoro were sevon towers containing relics of 
the principal disciples of Buddlia. The description ho gives of the kingdom is 
ns follows; — “This kingdom is 5,000 li (S33 miles) in circuit; the capital has 
a circuit of about 20 li (3J miles). The soil is rich and fertile, and the people 
devote themselves solely to agriculture. The mangoes, which they vie with 
each other in planting, form a kind of forest. Although all these trees bear the 
same name, their fruits are distinguished under two names. The smaller are green 
when they commence to grow, but become yellow when they are ripe ; the larger 
sort, on the contrary, always keep green. Fine cotton of various shades is ob- 
tained from this country. The climate is hot ; tho manners of the people simple 
and honest. The inhabitants love to show kindness in order to obtain happi- 
ness. They revere virtue and esteem study. There are a score of convents, with 
2,000 monks, who study both the great and the little Vehicule. There are 
but five temples of the gods. The heretics dwell together confused])’’, &o., &c. 1 ” 

A monastery, said to have been built by the venerable Upagupta, is des- 
cribed by Hwen Thsang as situated about a mile and a quarter to the east of 
the town, on a hill. Mr. G'rowse thinks that the extensive mound known as 

1 Translated from the Si-ya-hi quoted in Jnlien’s Histoirc de la vie de Hwen Thsang, p. 481 
(Paris, 1853). 
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ilia Kaukali or Jaini Tila may possibly be the site of this monasteiy (sec 
Mathurd , pp. 104-116). This pilgrim took much pains, on his return to China, to 
describe the 128 different kingdoms he had visited or of which ho had received 
authentic information. 

It may be gathered from the geographical description given of the Matburfi 
Limits of Mathurd king- kingdom that it included the eastern half of the modern 
clom m seventh century, A.D. district, some small part of Agra, and the whole of the 

Shikohabad and Mnstafabad parganahs of Mainpuri (see Mr. Growse’s Mathurd, 
p. 4). General Cunningham gives • the boundaries - differently, making the 
ancient kingdom extend over the whole present district of Muttra and also over 
the native states of Bhartpur, Kiraoli, and Dholpur, and the northern half of the 
Gw&liar territory (see Ancient Geography of India , p. 373). It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, however, that local tradition is absolutely silent regarding this 
ancient kingdom, nor have we any further information about it than the mea- 
gre description of Hwen Thsang. When he visited it, Buddhism was, as we 
have seen, on the wane; and, when the curtain nest rises, after a lapse of close 
on 400 years of utter darkness as regards history, Buddhism had, if Firishta^nay 
be believed, entirely disappeared, its place being taken by the ancient religion 
of Brahmanism. The original authorities, however, leave the point open (see 
Mr. Growse’s Mathurd , p. 33). 

The next mention of Muttra, and the first authentic contemporary record 

that we find in Indian literature, is connected with the 
Mahni 6 d of Gbazni, 1017* , « • • ■«*- « ? j n • • *1 ai 7 a n 

ninth invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni m 101 < A. 1A 

The passage in Firishta describing the sack of Muttra is well known to English 
readers through Colonel Briggs’s translation (Hist, of the Muh. Poioer in India, 
L, p. 59), but what is not, perhaps, so well known is the fact, pointed 
•jut by Mr. Growse ( Mathurd , p. 32), that the original historian of Mahmud s 
campaigns, Al ’tftbi, from whom Firishta and later writers drew their materials, 
mentions neither Muttra nor HaMban by name. Ho describes certain locali- 
ties, which have been identified as those places by Firishta and the rest. Tho 
passages in Al ’TJtbi’s Tdrikk-i- Yamini which are referred to have been translat- 
ed by Sir Henry Elliot in his History of India (II., pp. 44-45). In the ono 
that is supposed to describe the capture of Muttra, we read : 

(i The Sultan [Mahmud] then departed from the environs of the city, in which was n temple 
- of the Hindus. The name of this place was Mahnratu.i-Hiad. Be saw there a building of 
exquisite structure, which the inhabitants said had been built, not by men, but by genii, an 
there he witnessed practices contrary to the nature of man, and which could not be believed u 
from evidence of actual sight. The wall of the city was constructed of hard Btone, and two ga ca 
opened upon the river flowing under the city, which were erected upon strong and o ty oun 
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tlons, to protect them against tlio floods of the t-ircr and rains. On belli aides of the city there 
were a thousand 11011868,1011*111011 idol temples were attached, all strengthened from top to 
bottom by rivets of iron, and nit made of masonry work 5 and opposite to them were other build- 
ings supported on broad wooden pillars, to give them strength. 

*' In the middle of the city there was a temple, larger and firmer than the rest, which can 
neither he described nor painted. The Sultan tlnia wroto respecting it : — * If any should wish 
to construct a building equal to this, lie would not he able to do it without expending a hundred 
thousand thousand red ilCndrs, and it would occupy two hundred years, even though the most ex- 
perienced and able workmen were employed.’ Among the idols there were five made of red gold, 
each five yards high, fixed in the air without support. In the eyes of one of these idols, there 
were two rubles of 6 Ucli value that if any one were to sell such ns aro like them, he would 6 b- 
tnin fifty thousand- dinars. On another there was a sapphire purer than water and more spark- 
ling than crystal j the weight was four hundred nnd fifty miskdls. The two feet of another idol 
weighed four thousand four hundred miskdls, and the entire quantity of gold yielded by the 
bodies of tbeso idols was ninety-eight thousand three hundred miskdls. The idols of silver 
amounted to twohuudred, but they could not bo weighed without breaking them to_ pieces and 
putting them into scales. The Saltan gave orders that all the temples Bhould be burnt with 
naphtha nnd fire and levelled with the ground. ” 

The passago which is supposed to refer to Mahtiban describes the Sultan 
as marching against the fort of Kulchand, “ who was one of the leaders of the 
accursed Sataus, who assumed superiority over other rulers, and was inflated 
’ with pride. * * • When I 10 saw that the Sultan advanced against him in the en- 
deavour to engage in a holy war, he drew up his avmy and elephants within a 
‘ deep forest’ ready for action” (Elliot’s History , II., p. 43). Mr. Growse sug- 
gests that tho words “ deep forest” in this quotation may be intended as a literal 
translation of “ Mahdban.” The passage proceeds thus : “ The Sultan sent his 
advance guard to attack Kulchand, which, penetrating through the forest, 
enabled the Sultan to discover the way to the fort. * * * The infidels, when they 
found all their attempts fail, deserted the fort and tried to cross the foaming 
river which flowed on the other side of the fort, thinking that beyond it they 
would be in security ; hut many of them were slain, taken, or drowned in the 
attempt. Nearly 50,000 were killed and drowned and became the prey of 
beasts and crocodiles. Kulchand, taking his dagger, slew his wife and then 
drove it into his own body. The Sultan obtained by this victory 185 power- 
ful elephants, besides other booty.” 

After its destruction by Mahmud the city drops out of history for about 
Blank in thehistory for 300 years, and Mr. Whiteway thinks that daring this 
300 years after 1017 a.d. period the country round remained under the power 
of the Mewatis, a robber tribe whose head-qnarters were in the present dis- 
trict of Gurgaon. The Mewatis were subdued, according to the same writer, 
by the Dehli emperors early in the 15th century. But we hear nothing defi- 
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nite concerning the city till the time of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1516 A. D) 
who is described in the Tddkh-i-DuMl of Abdullah (a write r in the reign of 
Jahangir), as haring “ entirely reined the shrines of Matkurd, the mine of 
heathenism, and turned their principal Hindu places of worship into caravan- 
serais and colleges” (see Elliot’s' Bislory, IV., 447). The country ronnd long 
- remained a wilderness. Until Sher Shah, the Afghan emperor, made his 
road from Agra to Dehli with serdis at every stage, travellers between those 
cities could not venture through the Muttra jungles, which were the haunts 
of many robbers, but passed through the Doab. (Zubdat-ut Taw&rikh, in 
Elliott, VI., 188). In fact the Muttra jungles were in existence until much 
later and were the favonrite hnnting-grounds of the Agra emperors. Of their 
exploits in them there are many stories. Abnl Faz) tells as one of Akbar’s 
miracles that he mastered there with his eye an infuriated tiger about to spring 
upon a favourite servant. Jahangir records how his empress, the famous Nur 
Jabdn, killed a tiger here with one ball fired from an elephant unsteady through 
fear. And, late as 1634, Sh&h Jaban killed four tigers in the Mababan jungle 3 
on the opposite side of the river. 

During the period of Muhammadan supremacy the history of Muttra is 
almost a total blank. ‘‘ The natural dislike of the ruling power,” writes Mr. “ 
Growse, “ to be brought into close personal connection with such a centre of 
superstition divested the town of all political importance ; while the Hindu pil- 
grims, who still continued to frequent its impoverished shrines, were not invited 
to present, as the priests were not anxious to receive, any lavish donation, which 
■would only excite the jealousy of the rival faith.” From the time of Mahmud’s 
invasion in 1017 A. D. to the accession of Akbar no building of any architectural 
pretensions was erected, at any rate neither the remains nor the tradition of any 
such have come down to us ; and it is only from the time when J&ts.and Mar- 
hattas gained the ascendancy that any continuous series of monuments exists. 

During Altbar’s tolerant reign the places sacred to Hinduism began again 

In the time of Akbar ana to flourish, and it was at this time that the chief Brin- 
hSs successor. daban and Gobardban temples were built. Jahangir 

continued to some extent his father’s policy. But in the reign of Slmhjahdn, in 
1636, persecution was once more resorted to ; one Murshid ’Ali Khan, holding 
the rank of ‘commander of 2,000 horse’, was appointed governor of Muttra 
and Mahaban, with express instructions to root out all rebellion and idolatry. 

To Aurangzeb, however, belongs the unenviable distinctions of carrying per- 
secution to extreme lengths ; so far, indeed, did his bigoted hatred of every- 
thing Hindu lead him that, besides demolishing the most sacred shrines, ho 
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nttenipled (o destroy even tho naino of the city by ordering that it should 
henceforth bo known as Islampur or Aslamabatl, { tho abode of the True Faith.’ 

It was at Muttra, in 165S, that An rang?, eh treacherously seized his brother 
Miir/id preparatory to sending him to the fortress of 
AarMipzcbs fnnntici.m. g n ]j m „ ar j, an( ] afterwards to that of Gwflliar, where 

the unfortunate prince was murdered. In 1668, a local rebellion roused the 
fanaticism of Aurangzcb, and led to the destruction of the famous Kesava Deva 
temple, built at a cost of thirty-three lakhs in, tho reign of Jahangir. The 
iconoclast emperor died in 1707, and from his death may bo dated tho rapid 
decline of Muhammadan power. Shortty after that event the Jilts of Bhartpur 
appear on the scene as rulers of Muttra and its immediate neighbourhood. 

■Whether tho robber chief, Churnnmni, who founded the present royal 
honse of Bhartpur, actually ventured on hostilities 
against Aurangzcb himself has been disputed, but 
there is no doubt that shortly after tho emperor’s death ho had acquired such 
strength as to make it. nccessarj* for the Saiyid ministers at Dehli to commis- 
sion Jai Sinh of Amber to reduce the Jdt freebooters. Forts at Thun and 
Sinsini, two villages a little south of Dig, were the strongholds of the Jat chief, 
and from these marauding expeditions were organized. Jai Sinh failed in his 
first attempt to capture these places, but returning with a larger army and a 
rival of Ghurfimani’s, in the person of Badan Sinh, his younger brother, Thun 
was taken after a siege of six mouths, Churamani and his son Muhkain driven 
from tho country, and Badan Siuh was proclaimed leader of the Jats, under 
the title of Thakur. 

Badan Sinh built for himself a handsome house at Sahar, by which he is 
chiefly remembered. During the later years of his 
life he retired altogether from public life, bis eldest son 
Suraj Mai administering all tho J6t principality except a small portion con- 
signed to a younger son, Pratap Sinh. The career of Suraj Mai, who, ou his 
father’s death, assumed tho title of raja and fixed his capital at Bhartpur, 
belongs to general history. In 1748 he was invited by the emperor Ahmad 
Shiih to join with Holkar, under the command of the Wazir, Safdar Jang, in 
suppressing the revolt of the Rohillas. Later we find him allied with Safdar 
Jang in the trial of strength between that minister and Ghazi-ud-din, who had 
similarly called in the aid 4 'of the Marhattas. In this Suraj Mai found himself 
deserted by his patron and left to bear the brunt of battle against Ghazi-ud-din. 
Bhartpur was besieged (1754), but a change of emperors at Dehli drew off the 
attention of the successful minister. 


Suraj Mai. 
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In 1757 Muttra was plundered by SardAr' Jabfui Khdn, who had been 
Plunder nnd mnssnero dcspatoliod by Ahmad Shah Durdni to collect tribate 
1757. from tho Jut territory. Not only was all its wealth 

lakeu, but a wholesale massacre of tho inhabitants was carried out. Thofollow- 
ing account of this transaction, taken from the Tarikh-i-lbr&him Khdn (Dows on’s 
Elliot, VIII., 265) is, perhaps, of sufficient interest to be quoted 

“ Ahmad Shfili Abdfili, in the year 1.171 A. H. (I757-58A.D.J carno from the country of Kan- 
dnhnr to iiindfisf fin. and oh the 7th of Jumfidn-l-awwal of that year had an interview with tho 
emperor ’Alnmgir jr. at tho palace of Sluih JnhSnabad i lie exercised nil kinds of severity and 
oppression on the inhabitants of that city, and united tho daughter of A'azzu-d-din, own bro- 
ther to His Majesty, in the bonds of wedlock with his own son, Timur Shfih. After an interval 
of a month ho set out to coorco ilfija Sfiraj Mai Jat.-wlio, from a distant period, had extended 
his sway over the province of Agra, as far as tho environs of the city of Dchli. In three days 
he captured Balnmgarh, situated at n distance of fifteen kos from Dehli, which waB furnished 
with all the requisites for standing a siege and was well manned by Sfiraj Mai’s followers. After 
causing n general massnero of the garrison, ho hastened towards Matliurfi, and having razed 
"that anciont sanctuary of tho Hindis to tho ground, made all the idolaters fall n prey to his 
relentless sword. Then he returned to Agra, and deputed his commnndcr-in-eliief, Jnhfin 
Klifin, to reduce all the forts bclonaing to tho .Tit chieftain. At thiB time a dreadful pestilence 
broke out with great virulcneo in the Shah's army, so that ho was forced to abandon bis inten- 
tion of chastising Suraj Mai, and unwillingly made up his mind to repair to his own kingdom.” 


In 1759 Suraj Mai joined the confederacy formed by Ghdzi-ud-din, the 
Sfiraj Mai at Panipat, chief minister of tbe emperor, to oppose the second 
invasion of the Dur&ni ; but at P&nipat, in 1761, be 
judiciously withdrew bis forces before tho battle, and taking advantage of the 
absence of tbe imperial army and the Marbattas, fell suddenly upon Agra and 
took the fort and city. Bore Suraj Mai bad fixed his residence. His end 
■was a tragic one, worthy of his career. He was amusing himself in tbe chase 
with only a small personal retinue when be was surprised by a flying squadron 
of tbe imperial army, against which be was advancing to measure his strength. 


He was slain and bis bead placed on a horseman’s lance as a standard ; tbe main 
body of the JAt army coming up shortly afterwards uuder Jaw&hir Sinb, was 
bo shocked at the sight that it turned and fled. This was in 1764. 

Jaw&hir Sink succeeded Suraj Mai ; his short reigu of less than two years 

was remarkable only for bis quarrels with Jaipur, 
Suraj Mai’s successors. ^ * dosperate couflicfc in 1765j in w hich almost 

every chieftain of note was killed. Jawdbir himself was shortly afterwards 
murdered at Agra. Jlatn, who succeeded Jawahir,' had a still shorter reigu 
and also died by the hand of au assassin. His brother Naval Sinh became nomi- 
nally regent for his infant nephew Kesari, but was virtually rfija. In 1768 the 
Marbattas invaded Bhartpur to levy tribute. We next find the Juts, under 
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Ranjit Sinh, brother and successor of Naval Sinh, mixed up in the intrigues 
between Niijaf Khan and Zahita Khan. They unluckily espoused tlie unsuc- 
cessful cause of the latter. Their garrison was ejected from Agra, aftor having 
held it for 13 years. This was followed by a pitched battle at Barsana between 
Nnjnf Khan and tho Jfits. Tho infantry of the latter were commanded by 
Waller Rcinliard, better known as Sumroo, but tho fortune of tho day declared 
in favour of tho Imperialists. Tho Jats wero completely defeated, but managed to 
secure a retreat to Dig. In March, 1776 Dig itself was reduced, the J&b garrison 
escaping to Kumbhir. The spoil taken is said to have been worth six lakhs of 
rupees. Tho whole of tho Jut territory was now reduced to subjection, and it 
was only at the intercession of tho R&ni Kishori, tho widow of Suraj Mai, that 
tho conqueror allowed ilaujit Sinh to retain the fort of Bhartpur with an ex- 
tent of territory yielding an income of nino la kits. 

From 1776, tho year of tho expulsion of tho Jdts, until 17S2, tho district 
From tins expulsion of the remained nominally subject to tho Dehli emperor, but 
Jats in 177G to the com- rca |]y formed a part of the oitasi-independent fief of 
rule, i7<52. Najaf Khan. That great minister died in 1782, and 

Sindhia, the most powerful of the Marbatta chief, was recognized as his suc- 
cessor in the administration of the empire. 

Muttra was one of Sindhia’s favourite residences. It is unnecessary to 

, . , , „ recapitulate here tho history of tho final break-up of 

JIarhntta rule cuds 1803. * J . „ 1 

tho Dehh empire, or to do more than refer to the atro- 
cities of Ghulam Kadir, which received their just punishment at the hands 
of Sindhia. During tin's eventful period the Muttra district was continuously 
uuder Marbatta administration, and remained so until the defeat of Danlat 
liiio Sindhia and tho treaty of Sirje Anjanguon signed on the 30th December, 
1803. By that treaty most of tho present Muttra district passed under British 
rule and Muttra itself became a military station on the line of frontier, which 
was then definitely extended to tho Jumna. In the war with Sindhia Ranjit 
Sinh, the Jat raja, had rendered assistance to Lord Lake, the British comman- 
der, and in return he now received a part of the districts of Kisbangarh, Ka- 
thawar, Rewfiri, Gokul, and Sahfir. The loyalty of Ranjit Sinh" did not, how- 
ever, last long ; he espoused the cause of Holkar, who had fie d for refuge to the 
fort of Bhartpur. Bhartpur stood a memorable siege, but Ranjit made overtures 
for peace whioh were accepted on the 4th May, 1805. Under the new treztv 
the parganahs granted him in 1803 were resumed. 

Ranjit died in 1805 and was succeeded by Randhir, his eldest son. wes 
succeeded in 1822 by bis brother Baladers. Irrsrl? 
months Baladeva died, leaving a son 
23 


Ranjft’s successor. 
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years of age. His cousin Durjan S&l rebelled and for a time usurped the throne, 
but was ultimately deposed by the British Government. After Bhartpnr had 
been stormed on the 15th January, 1826, by Lord Combermere, Balwant was res- 
tored and reigned until 1853, when he was succeeded by his only son, Jaswant 
Sinli, the present sovereign. The history of these successors of Ranjit Sinhhas 
little direct connection with the Muttra district, but the above brief notice of 
them is given to- complete the account of Jfit rule. 

The district of Muttra, in fact, from 1803 to 1857, enjoyed a period ofun- 

Historyfrom 1803 to 1857 . interru P ted P eaca - In the Jatteryear it [came infer a 

share of the troubles that then arose, and a brief account 
of the chief events of that time that concerned this district may now be given. 
This account is taken mainly from the official narrative by Mr. Mark Thornhill, 
C.S., who was magistrate of Muttra at the outbreak of the Mutiny. Mr. Growso 
has given many particulars not mentioned by Mr. Thornhill, and his narrative 
is altogether a clearer and more concise account of the course of events than 
the official ones are ; however, the reader who desires can consult Mr. Growso’g 
account (see Mathura Memoir , pp. 46-49). It has been deemed bost to follow 
strictly in these pages Mr. Thornhill’s narrative, leaving the reader to supple- 
ment it from that given by Mr. Growse. 

The history of the great Rebellion of 1857 is a short one as regards Muttra, 
The mutiny ana rebel- ^hioh, notwithstanding its proximity to Agra aud 
lion of 1867. Dehli, shared to a small extent only in the events that 

then oocnrred. In the following account the narrative will bo mainly confiucd 
to the recital of events that happened in the Muttra district. It will bo seen 
that these covered a very much shorter space of timo than similar events else- 
where, and that British authority rudely overthrown in May, 1857, was definitely 
restored early in November of that year. 

On the 14th May, 1857, Mr. Mark Thornhill, the magistrate, received in- 
Bumours of mutiny from formation from the magistrate of Gurgtion that tho 
Gurgfion. mutineers wore approaching tho district ; this was con- 

firmed in the evening by letters from various .European gentlemen on tho cus- 
toms and railway establishments in the north of tho district. Tho ladies and non- 
combatants were immediately sent off to Agra, about thirty-fivo miles distant. 
During the next and following days no cortain information was received, bnt 
the European gentlemen and others in Gurgaon and tho north of tho Muttra 
district camo in, bringing very alarming rumours of tho approach of the rebel 
army. From all that could be learnt it was believed to bo marching down 
with tho intention of attacking Agra. At this timo tho military force 
at Muttra consisted of a company of ono of tbo Agra regiments (tho 44th), and 
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it lmd been arranged (bat another company of Iho same rogiment and one also 
of tho 67th should bo sent thithor, partly to relieve the old detachment and 
partly to bring away the bulk of tho treasure. 

On' tho 16th of May, 1857, Captain Nixon arrived at Muttra with the 
Muttra ta occupied by Bhartpur army and took command of tho station, 
tbc Dhnrtpnr nrmy. Their arrival, though it alarmed the sepoys, did some- 

thing to rostoro tho general confidence. Captain Nixon, in a letter dated 17th 
May, attributes tho alarm just mentioned to his having thoughtlessly driven 
up to tho treasury-guard, whereupon tho sepoys turnod out iu a dreadful fright. 
He writes : “ Tho fact, is they thought they woro going to bo attacked, as I had 
of course au immense sawdrl following me. I was put in a very ticklish posi- 
tion, and bad to send hack mysawdri , as I saw tho sepo}*s commencing to load ; 
however, they immediately stopped all hostilo demonstrations on my turning 
tho sawdrl back, and we went aud reassured thorn and mado them present arms. 
The fact is that mj r peoplo had evidently been threatening them, and they 
thought that their time had come. I am glad for one or two reasons that this 
has happened — firstly, because it is now quite clear to mo that our sepoys and 
tho troops of the native states will never coalcsco ; and secondly , because they 
are now frightened by an enemy from another quarter.” In tho sequel, of 
course, tho first assumption was proved to bo an enliro mistake. It was believed 
that the foreign contingent was to bo trusted, but, according to Kaye, it was 
merely a question, to bo determined by some accidont as to which should be 
tho first to rise. The event proved that in tho race of rebellion the foreign 
and British sepoys were destiued to achieve something like a dead heat. (Kaye, 
III., 240.) 

> Tho next day or the day following Captain Nixon’s arrival it was aseer- 
ElEeci of rebclliou else, tained that the rumours of the approach of the rebels 
where felt at Muttra. were false. Captain Nixon then resolved to march 

towards Delili, with tho view apparently of opening the communication between 
Debit and Agra, and of co-operating with the' Commander-in- Chief. The news 
of tho insurrection and the proclamation of the king of Debli had now become 
known among the native population, and the country immediately became 
disturbed, the disturbances consisting chiefly of attacks on Banias and the 
ejectment of new zamindtirs by the old. There were six and a quarter lakhs 
of treasure in the treasury, uuder a guard of a company of one of the native 
infantry regiments at Agra. From the manner of the men and from [ rivata 
information he received, Mr. Thornhill thought them mutinous and so wrote 
to Agra. He also strongly recommended the treasure being sent into Agra, ■ 
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and had carts ready waiting at the office to send it on, but unfortunately his 
recommendation was not attended to until too late. 

On the I9lh May, Captain Nixon marched out towards Dehli, accompanied 
The Bhartpur army by Mr. Thornhill. He marched slowly, making long 
leaves Muttra, halts. A detachment had been left behind for the 

protection of the city. A large number of new police had also been raised, 
and some attempt was made to raise new sawdra , but with very little success. 

. , . . ’ .. The great protection of the city at this time consisted 

mainly protected by the m the beths Radha Knshn and Gobind Das, who raised 
Seclls ’ a large body of men at their own expense, and by 

their influence kept the other inhabitants quiet. They also lent Captain Nixon 
two brass guns. Mr. Clifford, the joint-magistrate, was left behind in charge of 
the station, but was compelled by illness to leave almost immediately. ' His place 
was taken by Mr. Dashwood, who was accompanied by Mr. Elliot Colvin as 
assistant magistrate. 


On the 23rd May, Mr. G. F. Harvey, the commissioner of Agra divi- 
sion, joined the Bhartpur troops, accompanied by several other European gen- 
tlemen. On the 25t.h May the troops reached Kosi, and next morning 
marched on to Hodal (a small town lying between Muttra and Dehli, thirty- 
seven miles north of the former and only sixty from the latter), where they 
halted. Hodal being in the Gurgaon district, Mr. Thornhill remained at Kosi, 
and a detachment of about 300 Bhartpur infantry and two guns wore loft with 
him under command of one of the chiefs named Raghun&th Sinh, the guns 
being those lent by the Seths. 

The disturbances in the district had meanwhile been increasing both in 
number and enormity. Knar Dildar ’Ali Khfin, a large 

Murders of landholders. , . . 

zamindnr in parganah Mat, was murdered by his vil- 
lagers: On the 23rd of May, Umrno Babddur, a relative of his, who had 
estates in parganah Noh Jbii, had been besieged in his house, but on the ap- 
proach of our force the villagers had retired, and ho made his escape. Several 
other murders and outrages were committed. 

On the 29th May Mr. Thornhill went to Clihdta. In the evening Mr. 

Mutiny Of treasury guard Dashwood, Mr. Colvin, Mr. Gibbon, and Mr. Joyce 
at Muttra on 29th May. (the last the head-clerk of the magistrate’s office) arrived 
and informed him of the mutiny of the treasury guard. It seemed that the 
guard had been relieved by another company from Agra, and orders had been 
received to send in the treasure under their escort. The treasure was packed, 
placed on the oaris, and ready to start, when a 6hot was heard outside, followed 
by a rush of sepoys into the office, firing at the Europeans. All, however. 
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escaped and ran towards the city, where they procured horses and rode out. 
Mr. Burl ton, commanding the detachment, had boon outside with the guard, 
and it was feared had been shot, and two of the clerks (both named Hu shman) 
had got separated from tho rest of the party in tho flight to the city. Mr. 
Thornhill presumed that the mutineers had marched towards Aligarh ; but, as 
a precautionary measure, ho scut out sutedrs along the Muttra road to gain 
intelligence. In about two hours they returned with the news that the muti- 
neers wero approaching. Mr. Thornhill and his party immediately started 
for Captain Nixon’s camp. In passing through Ivosi Mr. Thornhill sent for 
llaghun&th Sinh, but ho refused to come, or to admit him into his camp, and 
further declined to giro up the Seths’ guns. 

Tho whole party reached Captain Nixon’s camp about day-break, but 
Captain Nison’s force &at officer did not credit tho report of the approach 
mutinies. of the mutineers. He, however, sent out a party to 

reconnoitre, and about 0 o’clock tho intelligence was brought that the muti- 
neers wore really approaching Kosi. Captain Nixon then made preparations 
for opposing them, on which the whole force broke out in open mutiny and 
turned their guns upon the Europeans. Tho latter fled, Mr. Thornhill and 
Mr. Joyce baok to Muttra, and Mr. Harvoy and tho rest of tho party towards 
Sona. On their arrival at Muttra about three in the morning Mr. Thornhill 
and Sir. Joyce found the station burnt and deserted. They proceeded on to Agra 
in the hopes of obtaining assistance. Tho nows of tho mutiny had spread with 
groat rapidity ; the whole country had risen almost instantaneously and the 
two fugitives were fired at from several villages. After many narrow escapes 
they readied Agra ; but., as no assistance could be given from that place, they 
returned the following evoning to Muttra and put up in the Seths’ house in the 
city, who received them must kindly. There they found the two clerks, who, 
as already mentioned, had got separated from the party on the first flight from 
tho station. The next morning Mr. Thornhill visited the office and found it 
burnt, and Mr. Burlton’s body lying in a ditch in the compound. It was buried 
on tho spot as well as could be done. 

The following outline of 'occurrences at Mnttra after the mutiny of the 29th 
May was gathered by Mr. Thornhill from many sources. 
nftenhc°29th MayjesTl When the treasure was laden, Mr. JBurlton, who com- 
manded, gave the word to march ; the stibad&r said 
“.Where?” “ To Agra of course” was the reply. On this a shout arose “ No, 
to Dehli, to Dehli.” Mr. Burlton exclaimed “ You traitors” (be-imdn). On this a 
sepoy standing close by fired his musket at him,* the ball passed through his ' 
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chest; lie fell off his horse and apparently died instantly. The sepoys then set 
fire to the office and the flames were the first notice the Europeans in the station 
had of the mutiny. They instantly left and all succeeded in making their escape 
to Agra. The sepoys marched off with the treasure, first sending a detachment 
to release the prisoners in the jail. Before leaving, they burnt two bunga* 
lows besides the office, but did no other damage in Muttra itself. On the road, 
however, they burnt all the Government buildings they passed, the znmlnd&rs 
of. all the villages along the road joining and assisting them. On reaching 
I£osi, RagkunAth Sinh, although he had a larger force and two guns, allowed 
them to pass. The sepoys carried off only the five lfikhs of treasure packed on 
the carts. A lakh and a quarter in copper coins, uncurrent rupees, &c., besides 
Beveral thousand rupees in cash and jewels, deposited by the Europeans in the 
treasury for safety, were left behind. As soon as this fact was known the whole 
city, headed by the kotwal and the Bhartpur detachment, flocked down to plunder 
it, and continued to do so till the flames drove them out. From plundering 
they, commenced fighting; about thirty men were killed and [the greatest 
confusion prevailed. Mr. Bnrlton’s body was meanwhile stripped’ and thrown 
into the ditch, where Mr. Thornhill found it. The next afternoon all the vil- 
lagers from miles round poured into the Station, which they plundered and 
burnt. 

As the news spread the country rose, so that by the time Mr. Thornhill 
returned, after the mutiny of the force at Kosi, the whole district was in a state 
of anarchy. The police and revenue establishments were everywhere ejected, or, 
if permitted to remain, were allowed to do so on mere sufferance. The Banias 
were plundered, new proprietors ejected and murdered, and the king of Dehli 
proclaimed. From the Seths’ house Mr. Thornhill could see the villagers 
fighting across the river, and as soon as his return was known, they sent to 
threaten the Seths if they did not eject him. The villagers on both sides of 
the river were disposed to plunder the city of Muttra, and commenced collect- 


ing men from Bhartpur and elsewhere for the purpose. 

As no assistance could be expected from Agra, Mr. Thornhill prepared 


Defence of the city. 


to make the best defence he could. He had the city 
barricaded; raised extra police; and adopted other 


measures, in all of which he was ably assisted by the Seths. In fact, hut 
for their assistance and that of some others of the wealthier iubabitants, ho 
could not have remained. The temper of the inhabitants generally was that 
of pronounced hostility to the Government. Mr. Thornhill, as soon as ho felt 
strong enough, sallied out, burnt some of the neighbouring villages, and 
caught several of the men who had been active in plundering the station. The 
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want of any authority to punish them was a serious drawback, and the majority 
of tlio prisoners were released. 

On the 14th Juno the Kotah contingent under Captain Dennyss arrived, 
Arrirnl of Koinh C oiv and next day marched to Rdyaon the Aligarh road, 
lingcnt, utli June, 1857. whei'o tho villagers were in arms under one Debi Sinh, 
who had proclaimed himself raja. Mr. Thornhill accompanied the force, on 
tho approach of which the villagers dispersed. By the good management of 
Captain Dennyss tho ringleader, Dobi Sinh, was taken and hanged. Authority 
to punish rebollion seems now to hare been generally assumed. 

The force remained at Raya for some days tranquillizing the country. • 
About sovon othor persons were takeu nnd hanged and many more flogged. 
Tho outrages committed by the insurgents had been very great ; the town 
of Rftva bad been completely plundered; the very bouses dug to pieces in 
search of treasure; and tho grossest outrages perpetrated on the females 
of some of the Banias. The confusion and anarchy of the country exceeded 
belief, for, in a circle of only a few miles, at least five or six zamlnd&rs had 
declared themselves independent, had assumed the title of r&ja, and bad pro- 
claimed the king of Dehli. In one instance a single village split into two fac- 
tions, proclaiming rival authorities. The impression that the English rule had 
ceased seems to havo been universal, while a month previously the country had 
been in profound tranquillity. 

• As it was very uncertain how long the Kotah contingent would remain, 
Mr. Thornhill submitted a scheme to tho Lieutenant-Governor for preserving 
order. This bo proposed to do through the large zaminddrs, by conferring on 
them extensive powers and, whore practicable, appointing them to the office of 
tahsildar. This scheme was sanctioned and carried out, producing the best 
effect Tho Kotah contingent returned to Muttra on 20th June, and on the 
22nd marched to Sa’dabad. Mr. Thornhill accompanied it, leaving Mr. Dash- 
wood, who had returned from Soua, in charge of the station. At this time they 
.returned to live in the station, a bungalow having been repaired for their use. 
Mr. Thornhill remained at Sa’dabad for several days, and owing to the vigor- 
ous measures that had been adopted, tranquillity was found to be tolerably res- 
tored in the portion of the district east of the J umna, with the exception of 
Noh Jhil. The western and northern parts continued disturbed. Passive resist- 
ance, however, to the Government, which was exhibited in the refusal to pay 
revenue, was more formidable, because more difficult to deal with than the' 
former active opposition. As all the ordinary means of realizing it were 
impracticable, the Lieutenant-Governor directed that contumacious refusal to pay 
should be treated as rebellion and punished with confiscation. Several villages 
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were according!)* confiscated al various times, but those were usually also guilty 
of open rebellion and outrages. 

On the 20th Juno the Kotah contingent was ordered to proceed towards 
Agra, and on the 2nd July tho detachment of the G-waliar contingent stationed 
in (he Aligarh district mutinied. Mr, Thornhill was compelled to return from 
Sa dabad to Muttra, and on tho evening of tho 5th July he received intel- 
ligence that tho Gwulidr contingent hud crossed the Chambal and was advanc- 
ing on Muttra, while tho Nfmach mutineers had started from Fatehpur Sikri 
in tho direction of Agra. Tho former news' eventually proved to be false, 
but the situation at Muttra was now very dangerous, with the rebel armies on 
both sides of tho river. Mr. Thornhill and his party, therefore, determined to 
fly to Agra. He and Mr. Joyce rodo disguised in native dresses, and succeeded 
in making their way, through tho rebel army, into the fort at Agra, The 
whole road was lined with escaped prisoners, and the glare of the conflagration 
'at Agra was visible three miles from Muttra. The rest of the party went by 
water, and oaino in safely a day or two afterwards, but they bud been fired at 
by the villagers on both sides of the river and compelled to leave the boat. 

The Nxraach mutineers marched to Muttra, where the)’ were received by 
the inhabitants with open arms. The Seths had fled, leaving their manager 
Mangi Lai behind, and it was through this man’s excellent management that 
the city was preserved from being plundered. After rein aining a few days the 
mutineers went on to Dehli. When the burning of Agra was known, all the 
country round Sa’dabad rose, headed by one Deokaran, and plundered the tabsil 
and police station. With this exception, owing to the system introduced of govern- 
ing through the landholders, the district remained quiet, and (with the exception 
of the three parganahs of Noh-Jhil, Kosi, and part of Sahar) the revenue was . 
paid till Mr. Thornhill’s return. The villages in the two latter parganahs, lying .. 
along the Dehli road, were particularly turbulent, and kept the communications 
so closed that the tahsilddr of Kosi could only communicate with Muttra 
through inen disguised as fakirs. 

On the 5th October Mr. Thornhill returned to Sa’dabad, caught Deokaran . 

and hanged him, but was, however, almost immediately 
Return of Mr. Thornhill or( j erec l back to Agra by the Chief Commissioner. On 
the 1st November he again returned to Mattra with 
.Colonel Cotton’s column, which proceeded along the Dehli road to Kosi, punish- 
ing the insurgent villages as it went. The column then marched back to Agra, 
leaving Mr. Thornhill at Muttra. 

The restoration of British authority was now assured, and nothing further 
worthy of notice occurred. ' 
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AkOS. — Agricultural village in tlie south of tahsll Mah&ban ; is situated 
on the left bank of the Jutnna, south-east of the district and tahsll capitals, 17 
miles from the former and 12 from the latter. Latitude 27°-17 / -35 /7 ; longitude 
77°-54'-31*. Population (18S1) 2.S61 (1,186 females). It has a weekly 
market on Mondays. There is a hill here known as Bhinx Tild. 

21 
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•Aring. Agricultural town in the centre of tahsii Muttra; distant 12 
mixes west from Muttra, on tlie metalled road from Muttra to Dig. Populti- 
tion (1881) S,579 (1,629 females), mainly Gaurua Th&kurs, Jats, and Brali* 
mans. The Agra canal passes close to the town, and is bridged at the point 
where it crosses the main -road. The name is popularly derived from Aringsaur, 
a demon slain by Krishna. Other suggestions are that it is from the root nr, 
to hesitate, because the tax which Krishna imposed was here reluctantly paid; 
or that arcing is a local name for a mart, which from its favourable situation 
on the high road between two large towns, Aring has always been. Mr. Growse, 
however, derives it from Arishta-grama, arishta being the original Sanskrit 
form of ntha, the Hiiidi name of the soap-berry tree ( Sapindus detergcns). 
The avenue of trees extending from Muttra through Aring to Gobardhan was 
mainly planted by Seth Sukb&nand. Aring is generally accounted one of tho 
24 upabans ; it has a sacred pond, called Kilol Kund, and three small temples 
dedicated respectively to Baladeva, Bih&riji, and Pipnlesvar Mahddova. There 
is also a mud fort built last century by Phundii Bam, one of the Bhartpur Jilts. 
The village contains a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and a 
school of the tahsili class (which is liberally supported by Ldla Ram Bakhsh). 

A weekly market is held on Sundays. The Great Trigonometrical Survey 
station of Aring lies to the north of the village in latitude 27°-29 lr -6 02 ,r ; longi- 
tude 77°-34'-10'91 r/ , at an elevation of 670’5 feet above tlie level of the sea. 
The upper markstone of the survey is on the vaulted roof of the old fort above- 
mentioned, and is about 57 feet above the level of the surrounding country. 

Aring was for many years the head of a parganah called by the same name ; 
but in 1868 the offices were all transferred to the capital of the district, and 
the two parganahs of Muttra and Aring amalgamated. Till 1818 the village 
was sxjdgir of a Kashmiri pandit, by name Baba Bisrii Nath, but was resumed 
on bis death in that year,. The original zamindars were Gaurua Thnkuvs, but 
in 1852 their estate was transferred by auction sale to Seth Gobind Das, who 
bestowed it in free gift upon Swaroi Kangacharfya, his spiritual preceptor {gum). 

Jn October, 1804, the Marhatta army under Holkar was defeated at this place 
by Lord Lake. In the Mutiny, Ram Bakhsh, the principal resident in tho 
town, being hereditary putwdri and also agent for the Seth, was conspicuous 
for his loyalty, and received from the Government a grant of Rs. 1,000 and 
one-fourth the revenue of Kotra, a village in tho same tahsll on tho Bhartpur 
border. Munshi Bhajan Lai, talisfldar at the time, also received a grant of 
Rs. 1,200, and smaller donations were conferred upon several other inhabitant * 
of the town, chiefly Brahmans. 
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Ania. — Agricultural village in the south of tahsfl M&t ; distant 12 miles 
north-east from Muttra, and 4 miles south-east from MAt. Latitude 27°-37'-6 // ; 
longitude 77°~iS'-4l". Population (1881) 2,063 (1,248 females). It has two 
indigo factories. Tlie market days are Monday and Friday. On the village 
border is the lake of Man Sarovar. In the Mutiny Udha, one of the zamindars, 
was put to death by the znmmdArs of the next village, Jilwara; whereupon 
his friends at Arun and Ayra-Ivhera assembled a large force for an attack upon 
Juwara, and in the engagement many lives wore lost on both sides. For this 
and other ads of depredation Arun was fined Rs. 10,000. 

Aurangabad. — Agricultural village in the east of tahsil Muttra; distant 
two miles south from Muttra, on the metalled road to Agra ; is situated not^far 
from tho right bank of the Jumna. Latitude 27 o -26'-30" ; longitude 77°- 
44/-50". Population (1881) 2,210 (1,102 females), chiefly BaniAs, Brahmans, 
and Jilts. A reach of sandy and broken ground extends from the town to the 
Jumna, where a bridge of boats affords means of communication with Gokul 
nnd-Mnhiiban on the opposite bank. On the bank of the river is an extensive 
garden, and beside the high road are the ruins of a handsome red sandstone 
mosqnc built in the time of Aurangzeb. The village has a police outpost and a 
halkabandi school. For the accommodation of tho latter, Mr. Growse had a 
handsome and substantial building erected, with pillars and tracery of carved 
stone, which now forms the most conspicuous ornament of the place. Aurang- 
abad is tho chief place in the district for the manufacture of wicker chairs and 
couches. There is a weekly market on Fridays, chiefly for the sale of thread 
and cotton. Aurangzeb, from whom the place derives its name, made a grant 
of it to one Blum Bhoj, a Tomar Tbakur, with whose descendants it continued 
for many years. The present proprietors are Brahmans and Banias. Till 
1S61 it was held rent-free by a fakir , commonly called Bottle Shah from his 
drinking propensities, a grantee of Daulat RAo Sindhia. The place is fre- 
quently, hut incorrectly, called Naurangabad, and it also lias the subsidiary 
name of Mohan pur, from one Mohan LAI, a Sarmd, a man of some importance, 
who came from Mat and settled here last century. 

Bajana. — Agricultural town in the north of tahsil Slat ; is situated north 
of the district and tahsil capitals, 34 miles from the former and 22 miles from 
the latter. Latitude 27°-33'-47" ; longitude 77°-43'-6". Population (1881) 
4,427 (2,072 females), consisting mainly of Jilts, Brahmans, Banias, and Khatiks. 
There is no made road by which the place can be approached. A weekly 
market is held on Saturdays, and a large cattle-market on Thursdays. There 
is a police outpost and a sar&i. Since 1856 it has been a stud depfit for 
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Government stallions. Once a year the young stock is inspected by'the officers 
of the Stud Department on the spot ; and the colts as well as the brood mares 
are also sent for inspection to Aligarh once during the hot weather. The 
zamlndars have always been J&ts, and many years ago the three brothers then 
in possession of the estate divided the land into three portions, called after 
their names Sultan patti,' DiZu patti, and Siu patti. These are now to all 
intents and purposes distinct villages, — each with several subordinate hamlets, 
but with the old b&z&r for a common centre. In the Mutiny some of the 
zammdars took part in the assault on Noh Jhfl and in consequence forfeited 
their estates ; one of them, Khuba, died in jail before his trial took place. 

Baldeo (or Bkladeva). — Chauldd&ri town in the west of tahsfl Mahdban; 
distant 10 miles south-east from Muttra, and five miles east- south-east from Ma- 
haban, on the metalled road from Mahdban to Sa’dabad. Latitude 27°~2V~25' / ; 
longitude 77°-5V~55' / . -Population (1881) 2,835 (1,254 females). It derives all 
its celebrity from a temple founded some two or three centuries ago. This 
building, though large and richly endowed, is neither handsome nor well 
kept. It includes within its precincts several cloistered quadrangles where 
accommodation is provided for pilgrims and the resident priests. In one of 
these courts is shown the small vaulted chamber, said to have been the original 
shrine, before the present more pretentious edifice was erected by a Dehli 
Seth named Sy&m D&s some time last century. Outside the temple is a brick 
tank about 80 yards square, called variously Kshir-S&gar (the sea of milk), or 
Kshlr-Kund, or Balbhadra-Kund. It is in rather a dilapidated condition, and 
the surface of the water is always covered with a repulsive thick green scum, 
which, however, does not deter the pilgrims either from bathing in it or drink- 
ing of it. In this tank, it is said, wa'S accidentally discovered the image of 
Baladeva, now recognized as the local divinity. The place was previously 
called Rira. The original zammd&rs were Jdts, but their estate has passed by 
sale to the temple priests, who also enjoy an endowment of four other villages 
rent-free, a grant from Sindhia. Baldeo has an imperial post-office and a first- 
class police-station. 

The witch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
During 1881-83 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 70-6-3 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs, 1,038-6-3. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Rs. 638-2-0), public works (Rs. 21-7-2), and conservancy (Rs. 180), amounted to 
Bs. 941-16-6. The returns showed 988 honses, of which 348 were assessed with thetax: the • 
incidence being Rs. 2-12-2 per house assessed, and Re. 0-4-7 per head of population. 

Bar ahn a. — Station on the Muttra and Hathras Light Railway; situated 
in tahsil Mahaban, north-east of the capitals of the district and tabsil, 12 miles 
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from the former and the same distance from the latter. Latitude 27 0 -34'-14" ; 
longitude 77°-52 / -36' / . Population (1881) 499 .(227 females). 

Barauth. — Agricultural village in tahsil Mdt; is situated north of the dis- 
trict and tahsil capitals, 28 miles from the former and 16 miles from the latter. 
Latitude 27°-51'-8";; longitude 77°-44'-28." Population (1881) 2,230 (1,031 
females). A -weekly market is held on Thursdays. 

Barsana. — Small town in the west of tahsil ChMta; distant 31 miles 
north-west from Muttra, and 10 miles south-west from Chhdta. Latitude 
27°-38'-59-7' / ; longitude 77°-24'-54". Population (1881) 2,773 (1,324 females). 
It has a third-class police-station and a district post-office. The following 
description of the town has been taken almost verbatim from Mr. Growse’s 
Mathura : — 

Barsana, according to modern Hindu belief, the home of Krishna’s favourite mistress Radha, 
is a town which enjoyed a brief period of great prosperity about the middle of the lost century. 

It is built at the foot and oh the slope of a hili originally dedicated to the god Brahma, which 
rises abruptly from the plain near the Bhartpur border of the Chhata tahsil to a height of some 
S 00 feet at its extreme point, and runs in a south-east direction for about a quarter of a mile. 
The hill is still to a limited extent known as Brdhmaka Pahdr (Br&hma’a hill) 5 and hence it 
may be inferred with certainty that Barsana is a corruption of the Sanskrit compound Brahma 
ednu, which bears, the same meaning. The four prominent peaks of the hill are regarded as 
emblematic of the four faced divinity, and are crowned with different buildings ; the first with 
the group of temples dedicated to L&riiji, the other three with buildings known as the M6n 
Mandir, the Dan-garh and the Mor-kutti. A second hill of less extent and elevation completes 
the amphitheatre in which the town is set, and the space between the two ranges gradually 
contracts to a narrow path, which barely allows a single traveller on foot to pass between the 
sloping rocks on either side. This pass is famous as the Sank iri Khor, literally the narrow 
opening, and is the scene of a fair in the month of Bliadon (August- September), often attended 
by as many as 100,000 people. The crowds divide according to their sex and cluster about the 
rocks round two little shrines erected on either side of the ravine for the temporary reception 
of figures of R&dha and Krishna, and indulge to their heart’s content in all the licentious banter 
appropriate to the occasion. At the other mouth of the pass is a deep dell between the two 
high peaks of the Man Mandir and the Mor-Kutti 5 with a masonry tank in the centre of a 
dense thicket called the Gahwar-ban ; and the principal feature in the diversions of the day is 
the throwing of sweetmeats by the better class of visitors, seated on the terraces of the “ Pea- 
cock Pavilion” above, among the multitudes that throng the margin of the tank some 150 feet 
below. , 

The summit of Brfihma’s hill is crowned by a series of temples in honour of LSrliji, a local 
title of Radhd, meaning the beloved. These were all erected at intervals within the last 200 
years, and now form a connected mass of building with a lofty wall enclosing the court in which 
they stand. Each of the successive shrines was on a somewhat grander scale than its predeces- 
sor, and was for a time honoured with the presence of the divinity, but even the last and largest 
is an edifice of no special pretension ; though seated as it is on the very brow of the rock and 
seen in conjunction with the earlier bnildings, it* ’forms an imposing feature in the landscape 
to the spectator from'the plain below. A long flight of stone steps, broken about half way by .. 
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were mot at TToM in Gnrgiion by Ifajaf KliSn imicning tip from A pro Dislodged from their 
position, they fell back upon Kotban and Kofi, winch they occupied for nearly a fortnight, mid 
then finally withdrew towards Dig, but at llarsdua were overtaken by the wi»?lr and n pitched 
battle ensued. The Jit infantry, 5,000 strong, were c immnnded by Snmrn, who had first taken 
scrvico under Suraj Mai, and was still with his son, Naval Sinh,the thi-n raja of Bliartpur, The 
ranks of the Imperialists were broken by his gallant a'tack, and the Jits, feeling nsMircd of 
victory, were following in rcclcfess disorder, when the enemy, rallying from their sudden panic, 
turned upon their pursuers, who were too scattered to offer any solid resistance, and totally 
routed them. They contrived, however, to effect a retreat to Dig, while the town of Bar-ana 
was given over to plunder, and the stately mansions so recently erected there were reduced to 
their present stale of ruin in the search for hidden treasure. Xaval Si nil died some 20 days 
uftcr the battle, but whether in consequence of wounds there received is not certainly known, 
lie was succeeded by bis brother Ranjit Sinh, who found ids dominions reduced to the fort of 
Blianpur with an income of nine liiklis fiom tile ndjacent territory. BarsAita never recovered 
from tlm blow, and in 1812 sustained a further misfortune when the Gaurtta Thdkurs, its 
enmindars, being in circumstances of difficulty, and probably distrustful of the stability of 
British rule then only recently established, were mad enough to transfer their whole estate to 
the Lala Babu for the paltry shra of Rs C02 and the condition of holding land on rather more 
favourable terms than other tenants. The village now yields Government an annual rental of 
Rs. 3,109, and the absentee landlord at least as much, while it receives from him nothing in 
return. 

Bathan.— Agricultural village in tahsfi Ko si, distant SO miles north-west 
from Muttra, and 3 miles south-west from Kosi. Latitude 27°-fG / -fO /r * Ion»i- 
tude 77°-26'-2\ Population (1881) 2,397 (1,007 females), consisting almost 
entirely of Jats and Rajputs. According to popular belief, the name of the 
village is derived from the circumstance that Bahtrama here sat down ( buitJini ) 
to wait for his brother Krishna; but the word probably is really desenptive 
simply of the natural features of the spot, ba'Jtan being still employed in some 
parts of India to denote a pasture-ground for cattle. On the outskirts of the 
village is a large tauk with a stone ghdt built by Pup Rim, Kntara, of 
called Balbhadra-Kund; and at a distance of two miles, the sacred wood' of 
Kokila-ban, a very picturesque spot, where an annual fair is h t *Jd i„ }) -|,?j ° 
(AugustrSepterober), attended by some JO, 000 people. In its centre is n‘t °" 
pie with a large and well-kept garden and various buildings for the et,, “ 
modation of pilgrims and spectators, ail on the margin of a fine sheet J™ 0 ™' 
bordered by some magnificent trees and connected with n ni-xonrv » T^f 
very eccentric configuration, also the work of Pup j) urin , r } 

sham fight takes place between the women of R,| | mn ‘ “i ^ 

clubs (lathis), and the men from the ndjoinin- valln« u of J ° ! 

themselves with bundles of jhau (tamarisk) 

ndge of mck called CWMfr, crop up above the ground the stone fcsW 
preciaely of the same character as at Barstan and JJirad-aon. Xi is of »'■' 
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.vntors and road labourer*, BS ; sweepers and scavengers, 216 ; earthenware manufacturers, 95} 
water carriers, 73: gold and silver smiths, 60; (XXXI V) general labourers, 604; persons in (un« 
defined) service (naukari'), 673; (XXXV) beggars, 1,049. 

The following list of muhallas, or quarters, of the town of Brind&ban is 
given in Mr. Growse’s Mathura 

Quarters. 


1. Gyan Gudari. 

2. Gupesvar Mahadeva, 

8. liausibnt. 

4. Gtipintith Brigh. 

6. Bazar Gopinath. 

6. Brahnikuud. 

7. Radlid Ni\as. 

8. Kesi Ghat. 

9. ltnrthn Raman. 

U>. b idhban. 

1 u Patharputa. 
la. Nagnr GopinSih. 

13. Gherd Gopiudtti. 

14. TSfngar Gop&l. 

15. GUir Ghat. 

16. Mantii Dunvnza, 

17. Gherd Gobind .It. 

|8. Rngar Gobind Ji; 

19. Gall Taksar. 

20. HdmJiDwara. 

21. Bazar Knmhiwara (i.e., 

sellers of rosaries and 
necklaces). 


22. Sewa Eunj. 

23. Kunj Gali. 

ii 4. Byds-kd-Gherd. 

25. Singnrbatr. 

26. Has Mmdal. 

27. lvinliorpuro. 

28. Dhouiwaii Gali. 
s>9. Banal Lnl'ki Gall. 

60. Sukhan Mata Gali (i.e , street 
of dried-up small-pux). 

31. Parana Sbahr (i.e., old town). 

32. Ldriatvdrn Gali. 

33. Gabdua-ki-Gali. 

34. Gobardium Uarwaza. 

35. Ahirpdra. 

86. Du*ait (the name, it is said, 
of a sub division of the 
Sanadh tribe), 

37. Muhalia Barwdra (from the 
number of bar trees.). 

38. Ghern Madan Mohan, 

39. Bibaripura. 

40. Burohitwdra. 


41. Manipara. 

42. Gautampura. 

43. Atb Kbamba. 

44. Gobind Bdgh. 

46. Loi Baz&r (the blan- 
ket market). 

46. Ret-iya Bazar. 

47. Bankhandi Mahadeva. 

48. Ckbipi-ki-Gali 

49. Rdewari Gali (occupied 

by Bhats.or hards, who 
aiealways distinguish- 
ed by the title Kde). 
60. Bundela-ka.Bagh (Bun— 
delais the god propitia- 
ted in time of cholera). 
51 Mathura Darwa^a. 

52. GUera Sawai Jai Sinh. 

53. Diiir Samir. 

54. Manni Das ki Tatti. 

55. Galivarban. 

66. Gobindkund. 

67. ltadha Bdgh. 


A large proportion of these names refer to legendary incidents; the others 
explain themselves. The Gy&u Gudari is a large open market-place, where ' 
nothing is sold, but where the pilgrims delight to congregate and roll about in 
the dust, which they consider sacred. Gydn is simply an honorific epithet to 
denote the holiness of the spot, and gudari means a market. 

Brindaban, as the spot where Krishna passed much of his youth, is, as 
might be expected, essentially a town of temples and 
ghats. There are computed to be within its limits as 


many as 1,000 temples, though this number includes of course many which, 
strictly speaking, are only private chapels. The peacocks and monkeys, with, 
which the neighbourhood abounds, enjoy special endowments bequeathed them 
by the rajas of Kota and Bhartpur. The town is maintained entirely by its 
temples and its religious reputation. All through the year its dkarmedlds, or 
rest-houses, are crowded with pilgrims, the greater part of them from Lower 
Bengal, who have come thus far from their homes with no other object than 
that of dying on holy ground. The four oldest temples at Brindaban are those 
of Gobind Deva, Gopi Nath, Jugal Kisbor, and Madan Mohan. They were 
built under Akbar’s protection, and a description of them has been (riven in 
Part III £p. 93], The reader will also find there a description of the temple 
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of Bildlm Ballabh ascvibod to the year 1628 A.D. Tliere aTe other ancient 
temples in Brindaban, but they aro small and possess no architectural merit. 
Sinco 1803, however, some magnificent temples have been raised, and a few 
that demand special notice arc described in tho following paragraphs. 

The earliest is the temple o £ Ivrishn Clmndrama, built at a cost o£ 25 Idkhs by the wealthy 

m , Bengali, Krislm Chandra Sinh, better known as the Ldla BSbu. It 

was completed in 1810, It stands in a large courtyard laid out ns 
n garden, and Is of quadrangular form, about niO feet in length, with two towers of white stone. 

By far tho largest of all the modern temples is that foumlcd by Seths Gobind Das 
Tomplo of Itongjl nn(1 RMh# Krishna, brothers of Lakhmi Chand. It is dedicated 

" to Rangji, a title of Vishnu in Southern India (Dikhin), and 

is built in the Madras style on a plan supplied by the Seth’s spritiial guide {guru), the great 
Sanskrit scholar, Swfimi Unngil-churiya, a native cf thnt part of India, who died in 1874.' 
Tho works were commenced in 1845, and completed in 1851 at a cost of 45 lakhs of rupees. 
The outer wall measures 773 feet by 440, and encloses a garden and fine tank in addition to 
the actual temple court. Tin's latter has lofty gato towers ( gnpura"), covered with a profu- 
sion of conrso sculpture executed in plaster j and in front of the god is erected a pillar of cop- 
per gilt GO feet in height and sunk some 24 feet below the surface of the ground. This alone 
cost Rs. 10,000. Tho principal or western entrance of the outer court is surmounted by a 
pavilion 93 feet high. This is coustructcd in the Muttra style after the design of a native 
artist, and in the elegance of its outlines presents a striking contrast to the heavy and mis- 
shapen masses of tbc Madras Gopura which rises immediately in front of it. An annual fes- 
tival called the Drahmoisav is held in the month of Chnit (Jfnrch-April) and lasts for 10 days. 
At its cluso the god is placed on an enormous rath, or Jngannnlh car, and dragged a distance 
’ 0 f ego yards to a garden where there is a handsome pavilion for its reception. The procession 
is accompanied by a detachment of the Bhartpur troops with their military band, and by a 
long train of gaily enparisoned horses, camels, and elephants : and at night there is a grand 
display of fireworks. The ordinary expenditure on one of these celebrations is Es. 20,00 0. 
Every day throughout the year, GOO of the Srivnishnava sect arc fed nt the temple, and there 
is a bucket (do/) of flour every morning up till 10 o’clock for every one of any class who chooses 
to apply for it. Tho animal cost of the establishment amounts to Ks. 57,ooo. 

If the effect of the Seth’s lavish endowment is impaired by the ill-judged adoption of 
a foreign stylo of architecture, still more is this error apparent in 
Temple of Rddhil Raman. t , )0 tomple of Hadha Raman lately completed. The founder is Shah 

Kundan Ldl of Lucknow, who built it on a type suggested by the modern secular edifices 
of that city. The principal entrance is in a grandiose way rather effective j and tho temple 
itself is constructed of tho most costly materials, and fronted with an elegant colonnade of 
spiral marble pillars, each shaft being all of one piece. The mechanical execution is also 
good, but the effect is spoiled by the execrable taste of the design. The f«sade,.with its 
uncouth pediment flanked by sprawling monsters, and its row of life size female figures in 
meretricious but at the same time most ungraceful attitudes, is a severe though unintentional 
satire on the licentious form of worship to which it is consecrated. Ten lakhs of rupees nre 
said to. have been wasted on its construction. 

In striking contrast to this tasteless edifice is the temple of Radhd Indra Kishor, built by 
Rani Indra Jit Knnwar, widow of Het Ham, Brahman, zarrinddr of 


Temple of Kiidkd Indra 


Kishor. 


Tikori by Gaya. The temple was six years in building. It is a Bqusre 
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extensive importation into Brindaban of lei, or' 'flannel, from Marwar, and 
more particularly from Bikamr. It is an article much affected by natives 
for 'winter clothing, and is ordinarily preferred to pashmina as cheaper and 
more durable. Much of that brought 4o Brindaban is old and worn ; but the 
tailors of the place, who are chiefly of the Bemad or Bairdgi class, repair it 
so skilfully that after it has been washed it is impossible to distinguish it from 
new material, 

l 

The chief imports into the municipality according to the official statement, 
Tra(le with the quantity or value imported in 1S81-S2, were as 

follows: — grain (1,39,838 maunds) ; rice (14,335 maunds); 
refined sugar (6,512 maunds) ; unrefined sugar (7,673 maunds) ; fresh fruits 
(Us. 20,369) ; dry fruits (Rs. 2,520) ; ghi (5,455 maunds) ; edible roots 
(Rs. 6,182) ; pan (Rs. 2,812) ; other articles of food (2,574 maunds) ; straw 
and grass (Rs. 2,475) ; animals for slaughter (1,588 head) ; oil and oilseeds 
(8,246 maunds); coal (528 maunds); fuel (Rs. 18,573); building materials 
(Rs. 39,002) ; drugs and spices (Rs. 21,563) ; tobacco (1,531 maunds) ; Euro- 
pean and native cloth (Rs. 2,25,416) ; and metals (Rs. 38,SG3). 

The municipal committee of Brindaban" consists of twelve members, of 
whom at present four sit by virtue of their office, and the 
remainder by election. The income of the municipa- 
lity is derived chiefly from an octroi tax, falling in 1SS1-82 at the rate of 
Be. 0-13-6J on net receipts per bead of population. The total income in 
18S1-S2 was Rs. 20,932 (including a balance of Rs. 83 from the previous 
year). The total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 20,715; the chief 
items of which were collection (Rs. 2,788), original works (Rs. 2,180), repairs 
and maintenance of roads (Rs. 4,242), police (Rs. 4,477), lighting (lls. 1,250), 
and charitable grants (Rs. 1,478). 

Though Brindaban is mentioned in all the Purdnas ca one of the chief 
tirthns, or places of pilgrimage, of Braj, it is probable 
Lct„a u«to.y. that for many centuries it was merely a wild, uninhabited 

jungle, a description still applicable to BhdntUrbcm on the opposite side of the 
river, a spot of equal celebrity in Sanskrit literature. Till the reign of Akbar 
the only temple it could boast was a small shrine dedicated to Brinda Devi ; 
but in the latter half of the sixteenth century several holy men from different 
parts of India, of whom the two most famous were named Jlupci and SmnUnna 
fromGaur in Bengal, made it their abode, and by their rigid asceticism acquired 
a great reputation both for themselves and the locality. It is said that even 
the Emperor Akbar about the year 1570 A. D, paid them a visit, attended by 
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some of the chief Hindu princes, and was so impressed by the marvels they 
showed him that he cordially supported the proposals there and then made for 
the establishment of a sories of temples more worthy of the local divinity. 
From this incident dates the foundation of Brindilban as a town. 

Chaumuha.-— Agricultural village in the south of tahsil Chh&ta ; distant 
12 miles north-west from Muttra, and S miles south-east from Chh&ta, od the 
metalled road from Muttra to Dehli. Latitude 27°-37 / '-20" ; longitude 
27°-37'-25". Population (18S1) 2,275 (1,025 females), chiefly Gaurua Tha- 
kurs. It 1ms a temple of Bih&ri Ji, and two ponds known as Bih&ri-Kund 
and Chandokhar. There are also the remains of a large masonry sardi said to 
have been constructed by Nawab Asaf Khan, who is described as manager (kdm- 
ddr) of the Emperor Slier Shall. When Sindhia was the ruling power, he bes- 
towed the village for educational purposes on the celeberated pandit Gang&dhar, 
whose heirs still enjoy onc-fourtk of the annual revenue, the remainder being 
the main endowment of the Agra College. In all the old topographies, the sardi 
•is described as situated at Akbarpur. This is still the name of the adjoining vil- 
lage, which must at one time have been of much wider extent, for the name 
Chaumuha is quite modern and derived from the discovery in a field of an ancient 
sculpture supposed to represent the four-faced ( chaumuha ) god Brahma. It is 
in reality the pedestal of a Jaini statue or column. A weekly market is held in 
the village on Tuesdays. 

Chhata. — A western tahsil of the district, conterminous with the parga- 

nah of the same name: is hounded on the north by tahsil 
Boundaries, area, &c. . , , , _ 

Kosi and the Jumna; on the east by the Jumna; on 

the south by tahsil Muttra ; and on the west by the State ' of . Bhartpur. The 

Jumna forms the boundary between this tahsil and the M&t tahsil. The total 

area in 1881-82 was 251'5 square miles, of which LS7*1 were cultivated, 48*9 

cultivable, and 15'5 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit- 

rent was 217*7 square miles (159*3 cultivated, 44T cultivable, 14*3 barren). 

The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 

(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 

Its. 2,02,628 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Its. 2,30,552. The amount of rent, 

including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,68,560. 

According'to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 106 inhabited vil- 

, lages : of which 17 had less than 200 inhabitants : 38 

Population- 3 

between 200 and 500; 27 between 500 and 3,000; 15 

between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 6 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 2 between 3,000 

and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Chh&ta 
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(6,014). The total population was 84,59* (39,013 females), given a density of 
330 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 76,987' 
Hindus (30,031 females) : 7,605 Musalmans (3,581 females) and 6 Jains (1 
female). v 

The tahsil is rectangular in shape : its breadth from east to west 

Physical features. arera S es 23 miles, whilst its average length from north 
to south is only 11 miles. The Agra canal passes through, 
it from north to south, entering it at Bliad/iwal, skirting Sahar, and leav- 
ing it near Bharna IChurd ; it divides it into two unequal portions, of 
which the eastern is more than double the size of the western. Although 

O 

situated between the Bhartpur hills on the extreme west and the range 
of sand and ravines that slope towards the valley of the Jumna on the- 
east, the surface of the tahsil is exceptionally level and uniform. There is not 
a single river or stream to break the surface of the country, and. after the rains 
no body of water larger than a pool is to be met with. The shallow depres- 
sions locally known as dahar are drained off or dry up in lime for rubi culti- 
vation. The only one marked, line- of drainage is that which, entering the- 
tahsil in the extreme north-west corner, passes through the opening between, 
the Barsana and Nandg&on hills, and turning to the south, leaves it at the- 
village Of Hathiya. This depression is, at long and uncertain intervals, liable- 
to floods, the deposits of which greatly fertilize the soil. Parallel to tliis- 
drainage line, at a distance of three miles to the east of it, runs a narrow belt 
of sand that rises slightly above the level of the country. From this belt to- 
the Jumna system of sandhills, the only marked line of light soil that breaks- 
the dead level of the country is that running along the Delili road. As the- 
Jumna is approached, the soil becomes considerably lighter, until it consists of 
almost pure sand, which borders the valley of that river. The J umna ravines in- 
this tahsil are not such au important physical feature as in thetahsils further 
south. The general soil of the tahsil is a light but strong loam, which con- 
tains a sufficient admixture of sand to render it friable and easily worked, 
whilst there is enough clay in its composition to give it body ; it varies, however, 
within narrow- limits. The only parts of the tahsil that do not come within- 
this general description of the soil are the sand ranges above described and a - 
few isolated patches. The Jumna hhddar, except in the bend of the river in - 
the north-east and in the south-east from Basai Buzur g to the Muttra border, is- 
nowhere extensive. The soil of the khddar is purely alluvial, and is of the same 
general character as the Jumna Jchddar elsewhere, varying from pure white sand 
to a rich and firm dark loam that retains, as a rule, sufficient moisture to render 
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irrigation unnecessary. Up to a very recent period almost the whole extent 
tjf countiy was pasture and woodland, aud at the present day many of the 
villages are environed by broad belts of trees, variously designated as ghand , 
jhari, r akln/d, ban, or khmdi. When the last term is nsed, the name of the 
most prevalent kind of tree is always prefixed, as for instance kadamb-khandi. 
Irrigation- from jhils is unknown, as the shallow pools of the tahsil dry 
up too quickly to be of any use. The villagers have 
Irrigation. roligious scruples about using tank water for their 

fields, and it is nearly always reserved for cnttlo. Streams are unknown, and 
the Jumna flows in too deep a bod to permit of its water beiug utilized, 
-except in some of the khadar lands. The only sources of irrigation are wells 
and the canal. The depth of water varies considerably : in the central table- 
land, which forms the bulk of the parganali, it ranges from 40 to 60 feet ; 
along the hills on the west, from 25 to 40 feet; while in the uplands 
along the Jumna, from Pfrpnr to Bnsai Khurd, it is not much more than 
20 feet from the surface. In the whole of the eastern portion of the tahsil,- 
within seven miles from tho Jumna, the well water is for the most part 
sweet ; but over the rest of the tahsil, except in a few villages under the Bhartpur 
hills, aud in the sand ranges already described, tho water is brackish. 

More than half tho whole area is occupied b} r judr and cotton, and 
nearly two-thirds of the whole is sown with kharif 
CropS ‘ crops, while grain and bejhar form more than three- 

fourths of tho rabi cultivation. These crops are chicfty sown bocause they 
exact but littlo trouble or skill in their cultivation. Tho area covered with 
bajra is comparatively small, although it is nearly double that under wheat. 
This crop is grown largely under the hills aud among the ravines, and but little 
clscwhoro. Tho more valuable crops, such as sugarcane, tobacco, indigo, and 
vegetables, are hut littlo cultivated. Of the area under wheat, nearly a third 
is grown in tho khadar land, where irrigation is not required. Cotton, in fact, 
is the only valuable crop that is extensively grown. 

The total area paying revenue owned by proprietors was, at the recent 
_ „ ,, settlement, 130,356 acres, and the total revenue-free 

Landholders. , 

area was 21,63S acres. Of the former, 40,503 acres 
were held by Thnkurs, 26,997 by Brahmans, 15,663 by Kayaths, 14,350 by 
Jdts, 12,215 by Dhusars, 11,863 by Gujars, 8,192 by Muhammadans, 3,906 
by Banids, 327 by Ahirs, and 1,262 by other castes, while 4,07S were dedicated 
to temples. A largo proportion of the land is owned by the original com- 
munities holding their properties under tho bhaiydchdra tenure. The two 
largest estates acquired during the present century by purchase are enjoyed by 
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by non-residents, viz., the heirs of the Lain Bnbu, who are natives of Calcutta, 
and the Rani Sahib Run war, the widow of Raja Gobind Sinh, who took his 
title from the town of Hathras, the old seat of the family. The rani died in 
1883 ; the young raja lives at Brindahan. Of resident landlords the three largest 
all belong to the Dhusar caste ; their names are as follows : — (1) Kanliaiya Lnl, 
SukhMsi Lai, Bkajan Lai, and Bihari Lai, sons of Riim Bakbsh of Sahar, 
where they have property, as also at Bharauli and three other villages ; (2) 
Munshi Nathu Lai, who for a time was in Government service as a tahsildar, 
with his son Sardar Sinh, also of Saliar ; (3) Lala Badri Prasad, head of a firm 
which has branch houses at Cawnpore, Agra, Amritsar, and other places. 

Of the total cultivated area, 46,096 acres were, at the recent settlement, 
Tenantg cultivated by proprietors as sir, 289 by ex-proprietary 

tenants, 34,S45 by tenants with occupancy rights, 
and 33,783 by tenants-at-will. An unusual feature in this tahsil was that the 
average rate of rent paid by occupancy tenants was almost 10 per cent, more 
than that paid bj r tenants-at-will. 

The history of the constitution of the Chhata tahsil has been given in Part 

. ... I. [p 4]. It comprises the parganahs of Sahar and 

Fiscal history. , . 

Shergarb. "When received from Sindbiain 1803, Salnir, 

which then included part of Aring, was given to the raja of Bhartpur, and 
Shergarh, which included part of Kosi, to Balia Bai, revenue-free ( jdgir ). On 
the defeat of Bhartpur in 1S05, Sahar was retaken, and by Regulation XII. of 
1806 was annexed to the Agra district. It was immediately made over free 
of revenue charges to Sindhia’s wife and daughter, to be finally resumed 
in 180S, in lieu of a money-payment. At the penultimate settlement tiro 
parganahs of Sahar and Shergarh formed the Sahar tahsil. They were amalga- 
mated into one tahsil, Chhata, after the Mutiny. Chhata consists of 131 
villages, of which 14 are revenue-free. The revenue-demand of the first 
year of the penultimate settlement, known as Mr. Jylers settlement, was 
Rs. 1,75,652 ; and the expiring demand was Rs. 1,77,308. The final assess- 
ment of the current settlement was Rs. 2,02,933, or a rise of Rs. 25,625 
(14 per cent.; on the old demand. For further details, see Part III., pp. 

117-128. 

Chhata.— Head-quarters of tahsil just described ; distant 21 miles north- 
west from Muttra, on the metalled road from Muttra to Dehli. Latitude 
27°-43'-22-62" ; longitude 77°-32'-56 09". By the census of 1881 the area 
was 75 acres, "with a total population of 6.014 1 (2,S37 females), giving a density 

1 G,72* in 1872. 
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of 80 to tiio acre. The Hindus numbered 4,958 (2,315 females), and Musal- 
m&ns 1,056 (522 females). The principal feature of the town is its large fort- 
like sardi, covering 20 bighns of land, with battlemented walls and bastions 
and two lofty entrance gateways of decorated stone-work. It is locally said 
to have been built in the reign of Slier Shdh, but may with greater probabi- 
lity be ascribed to Akbar, in whose time it was, if not begun, at least almost 
certainly completed. In 1857 it was occupied by the rebel zamindars, and one 
of the towers had to be blown down before an entrance could be effected. At 
the same timo the town was set on fire and partially destroyed, and 22 of the 
leading men were shot- It was originally intended to confiscate the whole 
village ; but eventually only one and a half times the revenue was taken for 
one year. The name is locally derived from the Chhattra-clhdrana-Ula, which 
Krishna is said to have celebrated there ; but there is no legend regarding such 
an event, and in all probability the name refers merely to the stone cenotaphs 
that surmount the sardi gateways, and form prominent objects in the land- 
scape from a very considerable distance. The town has a second-class police- 
station, an imperial post-office, a tahsili school, and a camping-ground for troops. 
A market is held on Frida 3 's. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
Daring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 121-11-6 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,893-15-6. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Rs. 929-12-0), public works (Rs. 520-0-11), and conservancy (Rs. 216), amounted 
to Rs. 1,788-7-6. The returns showed 1,631 houses, of which 1,092 were assessed with the tax; 
the incidence being Re. 1-9-11 per house assessed, and Re. 0-4-9 per head of population. 

Farah - — Ohauldddri town in the south of tahsil Muttra; is situated not 
far from the right bank of the Jumna, 12 miles south from Muttra, on the 
metalled road to Agra. Latitude 27°-19'-13 /!r ; longitude 77°-48'-12"’. Popu- 
lation (1881) 3,642 (1,194 females). It has a first-class police-station, an im- 
perial post-office, and a camping-ground for troops on the Agra road. Markets 
are held on Mondays and Fridays. The town was founded by Hamida Begam, 
the mother of Akbar, It was, during the exile of Humdyun, about 1555 A.D,, 
the scene of a battle between Sikandar Shdh, a nephew of Sher Shah, and 
Ibrahim Shdh, in which the latter was defeated. Sikandar offered peace upon 
condition of receiving the government of the Panjdb, but his overtures being 
rejected, he joined in battle, and by his'victory became sovereign of Agra and 
Dehli, while Ibrdhim fled to Sambbal. After the sack of 01 in 1737 A.D., 
Siiraj Mai removed the tahsil to Farah, since when the town has been of some 
importance. The parganah of Farah was detached from Agra and added on to 
the Muttra tahsil in 1879, to compensate for the removal of Jalesar, which in 

26 
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1874 had been struck off from Muttra and attached to Agra. Jalesar yra* 
finally transferred to Etah in 1879. ' • 

The watch and ward of the town of Farah is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 
1856. During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of R s . 60-U-7 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 730-3-1. The expenditure, which was 
chiefly on police (Bs. 336), public works (Rs. 92-1 0-C), and conservancy (Rs. m), 
amounted to Es. 681-0-7. The returns showed 792 houses, of which 592 were assessed with the 
tax; the incidence being Rs. 1-1-2 per honse assessed, and Re. O-S-O per head of population. 

Giroi— Agricultural village in the south of tahsil Kosi; distant 28 miles 
north-west from Muttra, and six miles south-west from Kosi. Latitude 
27°-44'-32' / ; longitude 77‘ > -24'-29 /i \ Population (1S81) 2,010 (1,002 females). 
It has two temples of Jugal Kish or and Murli Manoliar. 

Gobardhan. — Ckaukiddri town in the west of tahsil Muttra; distant 16 
miles west from the district head-quarters. Latitude 27°-20'-49 ,/ ' ; longitude 
77°-30'-20". Population (1881) 4,944 (2,857 females). According to the 
literal meaning of the Sanskrit compound, Gobardhan is ‘ the nurse of cattle/ 
It is a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, and occupies a recess in a narrow 
sandstone hill some four or five miles in length, which, with an average eleva- 
tion of 100 feet, rises abruptly from the alluvial plain and runs north-east nud 
south-west. This is the hill which Krishna is fabled to have hold aloft on the 
top of his finger for seven days and nights to cover tho people of Braj from the 
storms poured down upon them by Indra when deprived of his wonted sacri- 
fices. In. pictorial representations it always appears as an isolated conical peak, 
which is as unlike the reality as possible. It is ordinarily styled by Hindus 
the Qiri-Rdj (royal hill). The town clusters round the margin of a very largo 
irregularly-shaped masonry tank, called the Mnnasi-Gnnga, which, as the irnwo 
denotes, is supposed to have been called into existence by tho operation of tho 
divine will. At one end its boundary is formed by the jutting crags of tho 
sacred rock; on all the other sides the water is approached by long flights of 
steps. It is satd to have been first brought into its present shape by Kiija Man 
Sinh of Jaipur in Akbar’s reign, but it has since been repaired at great cost 
by the rajas of Bhartpur. Luring half tho year it is almost dry; but at tho 
annual illumination (Dip-dan), which occurs at tho festival of tho D'nvcdi, a 
fine broad sheet of water reflects the light of tho innumerable lamps ranged tier 
above tier along the ghats and adjacent buildings by the 100,000 pilgrims 
with whom the town is then crowded. The metalled road from Muttra to I>ig 
passes through Gobardhan. Tho break in tho hill where it enters the town 
is called Dan Ghat, from the tradition that it was there that Krishna stationed 
himself to intercept the milk-maid3 (<jopi) and levy a toll (dun) ou the milk 
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they wore bringing in. Close to the Mtiimsi Uanga is the famous temple of 
Haridcvsi, described in Part 111. [supra p. 94]. On the opposite side are 
two stately cenotaphs raised in memory of Bamlhir Sinh and Baldeva Sinh, 
riijns of Bharlpur. Both are of the same design, consisting of a lofty and 
substantial squaro masonry terrace with corner kiosks and lateral alcoves, and 
in the centre the monument itself still further raised on a richly decorated 
plinth. The town contains a third-class police-station and an imperial post- 
office. 

Thr watch nail ward of the town is provided for hy taxation under Act XX. of 1850. 
During 1881 -82 the home-tax ihtreby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 30C-3-3 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of IK •. , ,T5C-|tt.O. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (IK 1,451-6 9), public works (Rs. 5S5-2-5), and conservancy (Rs. 240), amounted to 
Its. 2,3*3- 1 2-0. The returns snowed 1,4 14" house*, of which 1,047 were assessed with the tax; 
the incidence being Its. 2-4-3 per hou«e assessed, and Re. O-7-ll per head of population. 

Gokttl . — Chaxtkultlri town in the west of tahsil Mahaban; stands on the 
left bank of tlic Jumna, four miles south-east from Muttra, and one mile 
north-west from Mahaban. Latitude *27° -SO' -15"; longitude 77°-45'-45". 
Population <1881) 4,012 (1,010 females). Though bearing a name of many 
legendary associations, it is in reality only the modern water-side suburb ol 
the inland town of Mahnhan. All the traditional sites of Krishna’s advantures, 
though described in the Purdnas as being at Gokul, arc shown at Mahtlban, 
which is in fact the place alluded to whenever Gokul is mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature. However, in consequence of its retaining the ancient name, the 
modern suburb is considered much the more sacred place of the two. From 
the opposite side of the river it has a very picturesque appearance, but a nearer 
view shows its tortuous streets to be mean, crowded, and insanitary. Strenu- 
ous efforts have been mado within the last few years to improve its sanitation; 
but the colony of Vallabhachari Gosains, who have occupied the town for the 
last two or three centuries, arc obstinately tenacious of their dirty habits. The 
filthy condition of the place is largely owing to the enormous number of cattle 
stalled in it every night, which render it iu reality what the name denotes, a 
cow-stall {gokul), rather than a human habitation. The temples are very 
numerous, but they are all mean in appearance aud modern in date, and the 
only noteworthy ornament of the town is a large masonry tank constructed by 
one Chunui Seth 30 years ago. 

The watch and ward of the town is provided f.ir hy taxation under Act XX. of 1856. During 
1881-82, the house-tax thereby imposed gave a total income o£ Rs. 1,210, The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police (1K 867-5-8), public works (Us. 9-0-0), and conservancy (Us. 96 ), 
amounted to Rs. 1,090-2-2. The returns showed 1,315 Iioubcs, of which 630 were assessed with 
tho tax ; the iucldcnco being Rs. 1-14-5 per house assessed, nud Ko. 0-4-6 per head of popula- 
tion. 
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Hathana.— Agricultural village in the north of tahsilj ‘Kosi jTdistant 
33 miles north-west from Muttra, and 6 miles north from Kosi. Latitude 
27°-52 / ’-30"; longitude 77°-28'-0". Population (1881) 2,117 (964- females), 
chiefly Jats. A temple of some size and very considerable local celebrity, 
■dedicated to Lakshmi Narayan, stands on the margin of an extensive lake 
faced on the temple side with masonry ghdts. This is named K sM r Sagar 
(milky sea). 

Jait. — Agricultural village in the north of parganah and tahsil Muttra ; 
distant 9 miles north-west from Muttra, on the metalled road to Dehli. Lati- 
tude 27°-34 / -51"; longitude 77°-39'-0 /r . Population (1881) 1,512 (629 
females). It has a third-class police-station and a district post-office. The 
village was founded by R&ja Jasar&j Kachhwfiha, from Kota, and transferred 
by his descendants in 1811 A.D. to the Ldla Babu. Till 1808 it was part of 
the jdgir of Baija B&i, and included in the Sonsa parganah. It was then 
attached to the Farah, and in 1834 to the Muttrafparganab. 

Jalesar-road railway station —See MAnikpur. 

Jarau. — Agricultural village in the south of tahsfl Sa’dabad ; distant 25 
miles south-east from Muttra, and 6 miles south from Sa’dabad. Latitude 
27°-21'-15" ; longitude 78 o -6'*10". Population (1881) 2,123 (942 females). 

Jawara. — Agricultural town in the south of tahsil Mat j distant 12 miles 
north-east from Muttra, and 4 miles west from M&t. Latitude 27° : 38M5 // ; 
longitude 77 0 -48'-25". Population (1881) 4,066 (1,875 females). The market 
days are Monday and Friday. The older name was Jhunagarh. Here is the 
sacred grove of Chandra-ban named after the sakki, Chandravati, 55 bighas 
in extent, with a Bairagi’s cell under the tutelage of Bal-mukund. Also a 
mosque ( darg&h ) of Mir S&hib Shaikh Saddu, where people assemble every 
Wednesday and Saturday. The trees in the forest (ban) are chiefly jrilu, 
babitt, and pasendu, with a few large and venerable kadambs . The leaves of the 
latter often grow in the shape of perfect cups, which in the summer attain to 
a considerable size. This curious formation is said to have originated for 
Krishna’s convenience; who one day in his rambles through the woods found 
the supply of cups and platters that he had with him inadequate for the 
requirements of all his companions. Similar leaves are found in the Mdna- 
garhi woodland (ghand ) ; these are of a lighter colour than the ordinary foliage, 
and are esteemed sufficient curiosities for Hindus to send as presents to their 
friends at a distance. In the Mutiny there was a pitched battle between the 
aamfndars here and those of Pachahra and Ayra-Khera, in- which as many as 
-450 lives are said to have been lost. 
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Jliandawai — Agricultural town in tahsil Muttra ; distant 13 miles 
from Muttra. Latitude 27°-15'-2. : >" ; longitude 77°-43'-50*. Population 
(1 SSI) 3,347 (1,564 females). 

Kamar .—Chauktddri town in tlio west of tahsil Kosi ; situated to the 
north-west of the head -quarters of the district and tahsll, 33 miles from the 
former, aud six miles from the latter. Latitude 27°-48'-50"-; longitude 
77°-23'-2". Population (1881) 3,771 (1,893 females). Though still a populous 
Jat town with a considerable trade in cotton, it was a place of much greater 
wealth and importance during the early part of the last century, when TMkur 
Badan Sinlt, the father of Hnja Surnj Mai, married a daughter of one of the 
resident families. A walled garden outside the town contains some monu- 
ments of the lady's kinsmen, and in connection with it is a large masonry tank 
supplied by aqueducts with water from the surrounding rakJnjd. At a little 
distance is another artificial lake with masonry ghdts called DursAsa Kund, 
commenced by the rtiju, but loft unfinished. In the town are several large 
brick mansions, now in ruins ; one of them having a fine gateway in three 
stories, which can bo scon from a considerable distance. All Juts of the 
Bali in war Pal — the class to which the people of Kamar belong — are attend- 
ants Icltcla) of the temple of Marian Mohan at Kfimar, built by Suraj Mai. 
Though the Jiits settled here muster so strong in numbers, the proprietors of 
tho land are, and always have been, Bruhmans. 

The watch mill ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856, 
During 1891-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with n balance of Kb. 39*5-3 from the 
preceding year, gave n total income of Ks. 956-IS-5. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police (Ks. 449-2*8), public works (Rs. 100*13-10), and conservancy (Rs. 180), amounted to 
K*. 899-G-10. Tnc returns showed 991 houses, of which 730 were assessed with the tax: the 
Incidence being Ks. 1-4-0 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-10 per Head of population. 

Kapjauli.— Agricultural village in the south of tahsll Sa’dabad; distant- 
22 miles south-east from Muttra, and eight milos south-west from Sa’dabad. 
Latitude 27°-19'-5S ,r } longitude 78°-3'-li". Population (18S1) 2,644 (1,214 
females). 

Karahri. — Agricultural village in the middle of tnhsfi Mfit; situated 
north-east of the district and tahsil capitals, 20 miles from the former, and 
eight miles from the latter. Latitude 27 p -43'-4l" ; longitude 77 °-4S ''-56". 
Population (1881) . 2,821 (1,227 females). It has a sardi , an indigo factory, 
two temples, a miscellaneous market on Tuesdays, and another for the sale of 
cattle on Fridays. A large orchard of mango, jdman, anxla, labera, and other 
frees, belonging to the Thdkur zammdiirs, forms one of the pleasantest camp- 
ing-places in the tahsil, though, for want of watering, the trees have been 
greatly thinned. 
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Kh&ir&. Agricultural village in talisil Obhdta j distant 25 miles north- 
west from Muttra, aud four miles west-south-west from Chhata. Latitude 
27 0 -4.1'-5G" ; longitude 77°-28'-46*. Population (1881) 2,629 (1,330 females). 
It has a weekly market on Saturdays. The Khadira-tan, one of the 12 sacred 
woods of Braj, from which the local name is derived, lies immediately outside 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


the village, and at the present day contains only kadamb, pttit, and c Monitor 
trees, and not a single specimen of the khadira. Adjoining it is a tank with 
a stone ghat called Krishan Kund, the scene of an annual fair, and on its 
hank a temple of Balndcva, with rather a handsome cenotaph in memory 
of one It up Mm, banker (bohra), built by his widow 30 or 40 years ago. A 
temple with the title of Gopimith is said to have been founded by the famous 
Todar Mai of Akbar’s time. There are three other temples called respectively 
Madan Mohan, Darsan Bihdri, and Malia Prabhu, and two small lakes bearing 
the names of Bhawttni and Chiuta-Khori. 

Kosi. — North-western tahsil and parganahof the district; is bounded on 
the north by Gurgnon; od the east by the Jumna, . 
which separates it from tahsil Mat; on the south by 
tahsil Chhdta; and on the west by the State of Bhartpur. The total area in 
1881-82 was 153 0 square miles , of which 125 0 were cultivated , 19*8 culti- 
vable, and 8'2 barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 152 9 square miles (124 9 cultivated, 19‘8 cultivable, 8*2 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,67,207 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. l,b 7,273, The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,29,370. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 55 inhabited 
villages : of which five bad less than 200 inhabitants; 
Population. g between 200 and 500; 19 between 500 and 1,000; 

14 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 2 between 
3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 
Kosi (11,231). The total population was 65,293 (31,291 females), giving a 
density of 424 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 56,275 Hindus (26,7 67 females) ; 8,093 Musalraaus (4,062 females) ; 
924 Jains (462 females) ; and one Christian, who was of the male sex. . 

Kosi is the smallest of the six tahsils of Muttra. Its shade is rectan- 
gular; its breadth from east to west averages 17 - 

Physical features. m [\ eSi whilst its average length from north to south is 

only nine miles. The Agra canal almost bisects it, crossing the Dehli road 
about a mile south of the town of Kosi. Besides the J umna, there are no 
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Out of a total cultivation of 83,117 acres, 21,471 acres, or 26 per cent., were, 

, . . at the recent settlement, irrigated. The average depth 

Irrigation. , or 

oi water throughout the bdngar or upland portion is 
35’22 feet. To the south-west, in the villages bordering on the Bhartpur 
hills, water is closer to the surface, and is sometimes found at 25 or 26 feet ; 
whilst in the upland along the Jumna, it is now and then reached even at 20 
feet. Elsewhere the depth of the water seldom exceeds 50 or falls lower than 
30 feet. In the sand ranges, as a rule, it is nearer the surface than in the level 
plains on each side. 

The crops most extensively grown are juar, gram, and barley. The wheat 
sold at the Kosi market comes chiefly from across the 
Jumna. The cultivation in this tahsil is superior to that 
of Chh&ta, hut not equal to that of the Do&b parganahs, where high rates and 
a dense population necessitate hard and sustained labour- As a rule, the soil 
in Kosi is fairly ploughed and worked, and the crops are not left to take care 
of themselves after the seed is sown, as often happens in the more backward 
villages of Chh&ta. 

The total area paying revenue owned by proprietors was, at the recent 
settlement-, 97,497 acres ; the total revenue-free area 
was only 96 acres. Of the former, 55,451 acres were 
held by Jats, 1,938 by Brahmans, 1,030 by Thakurs, 514 by Musalmdns, 243 by 
Banias, 5 by K&yaths, and 407 by other castes. The villages, with only a few 
exceptions, are all held under the bhaiyachdra tenure, divided into infinitesimal 
shares among village communities , so that, excepting a few shop-keepers and 
menial servants, almost every resident is to some extent a proprietor. Tho 
Government demand is realized through tho headmen ( lambardar ), of whom 
there are generally several in each village. As a natural result of this minute 
sub-division of estates, there is not a single landed proprietor in the whole 
tahsil of any sooial distinction. 

As might he expected from what has just been said, the greater portion 
of the cultivated area, amounting to more than 62 per 
" * cent., is held by the proprietors themselves as sir. 

Occupancy tenants are ' to tennnts-at-will in the proportion of two to three. 
The average cultivation of each proprietor is about eight acres, and of 
each tenant five acres. The total area cultivated as sir was, at the re- 
cent settlement, 49,571 acres; while 450 acres were cultivated by ex-pro- 
prietary tenants, 11,847 by occupancy tenants, and 19,210 by tenants-at- 
will. 


Landholders. 
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Out of a total cultivation of S8,117 acres, 21,471 acres, or 26 per cent, were. 

Irrigation. afc the receilfc settlement ; irrigated. The average depth 

of water throughout the bdngar or upland portion is 
35*22 feet. To the south-west, in the villages bordering on the Bhartpur 
hills, water is closer to the surface, and is sometimes found at 25 or 26 feet; 
whilst in the upland along the Jumna, it is now and then reached even at 20 
feet. Elsewhere the depth of the water seldom exceeds 50 or falls lower than 
30 feet. In the sand ranges, as a rule, it is nearer the surface than in the level 
plains on each side. 

The crops most extensively grown are judr, gram, and barley. The wheat 
sold at the Kosi market comes chiefly from across the 
Jumna. The cultivation in this lahsil is superior to that 
of Chhdta, but not equal to that of the Doab parganahs, where high rates and 
a dense population necessitate hard and sustained labour. As a rule, the soil 
in Kosi is fairly ploughed and worked, and the crops are not left to take caro 
of themselves after the seed is sown, as often happens in the more backward 
villages of Chhata. 

The total area paying revenue owned by proprietors was, at the recent 
settlement, 97,497 acres ; the total revenue-free area 
was only 96 acres. Of the former, 55,451 acres wero 
held by Jats, 1,93S by Brahmans, 1,030 by Thakurs, 514 by Musatmiius, 243 by 
Banias, 5 by Kayatbs, and 407 by other castes. The villages, with only a few 
exceptions, are all held under the bhaiyachdra tenure, divided iuto infinitesimal 
shares among village communities ; so that, excepting a few shop-keepers and 
menial servants, almost every resident is to some extent a proprietor. Tho 
Government demand is realized through the headmen (lambardar), of whom 
there are generally several in each village. As a natural result of this minute 
sub-division of estates, there is not a singlo lauded proprietor in the whole 
tahsil of any sooial distinction. 

As might be expected from what has just been said, the greater portion 
of the cultivated area, amounting to more than 62 per 
Tenants. cent., is held by the proprietors themselves as air. 

Occupancy tenants are to tenants-at-will in the proportion of two to three. 
The average cultivation of each proprietor is about eight acres, aud of 
each tenant five acres. The total area cultivated as sir was, at tho re- 
cent settlement, 49,571 acres; while 450 acres were cultivated by ex-pro- 
prietary tenants, 11,847 by occupancy tenants, aud 19,210 by tenants-at- 
will. 


Landholders. 
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During the first three settlements tlie revenue of the tahsil was collected 
with ease and punctuality, and -no balances were 
Fiscal history. allowed to accrue. The settlement under Regulation 

VII. of 1882, undertaken by the collector, Mr. Boddam, proved a failure j 
estates fell into arrears, and a reduction in the demands of five villages had 
to be made by Government. In 1835-36, a general revision under Regulation 
IX. of 1S33 was conducted by his successor, Mr. Tyler, who found that the 
villages then were very unevenly assessed. The expiring demand of Mr. Tyler's 
settlement was Rs. 1,51,181. Had the assessment at the last (current) settle- 
ment been made at half the recorded assets, it would have resulted in a revenue 
demand of nearly Ks. 1,71,000, or an increase of between Rs. 19,009 and 
Rs. 20,000. But in a tahsil like Kosi, owned almost exclusively by large- 
bhaiyachdva communities, it was, in the opinion of assessing officer, the best 
policy to make a lenient assessment. ■ The individual revenues accordingly 
assessed by him on each estate, with reference to its individual capabilities 
- and past history, amounted in all to Rs. 1,67,040, an increase of Rs. 15,850, 
or 10‘o per cent., on the expiring revenue. For further details, see Part III.,, 
pp. 117-128. 

Kosi. — Chief town of the tahsil just described ; distant 27 miles north-west 
Position, aren, ana po- from Muttra, on the metalled road to Dehli. Latitude 
P ulation - 27°-47'-40*; longitude 77°-28'-45". By the census 

of 1881 the area was 374 acres, with a total population of 11, 231 1 (5,529 females)i 
giving a density of 30 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 6,831 (3,253 females) ; 
Musalraans, 3,866 (2,000 females) ; Jains 533 (276 females) : and there was one 
Christian (who was of the male sex). 

The fallowing is a statement of the principal occupations* : — (I) persona employed ; 

Occupations, Government or municipality, 145 : (III) ministers of the 

Hindu religion, 41 : (XI) inn-keepers {bhatlynray, 46: (XIII). 

brokers, 211 : (XVII) porters, 176 : (XVIII) landholders, 360 ; landholder’s establish- 
ment, 146 s cultivators and tenants, 332 ,- agricultural labourers, 58 : (XIX) cattle dealers, 
72 : (XXIX) weavers, 76 ; calico printers and dyers, 80 ; cloth merchants (bazdz), 54 

shoemakers and sellers, 59 ; washermen, 41 ; barbers, 66 : (XXX) butchers, 46 ; corn and 

flour dealers, 246 ; confectioners (ltalwal\ 6 1 ; green-grocers aud fruiterers, 66 ; condiment 
dealers (pansari), 41 : (XXXIII) sweepers and scavengers, 247 ; water carriers, 6d;-gold 
and silver smiths, 42 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 604 : (XXXV) beggars, 175. 

Ihe name Kosi may possibly be connected with the sacred grove of 

Derivation of name. which is close by, but it is popularly believed 

to be a corruption of K usasthali, another name for 
Dwdraka. la confirmation of this belief it is pointed out that there are in 

- * Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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Native town. 


Sanitation. 


Kosi places named Ratnakar Kund, Maya Kund, Bisakha Kund, and Gomati 
Kund, just as there are at Dwaraka. 

There is a large stone walled sarai covering bighas of land, said to have 
been built by Khwaja Itibar Khan, and a masonry 
tank of the same area and constructed at the same 
time. This latter unfortunately is always dry except duriug the raius. Though 
there are numerous temples and four .mosques, they are all modern buildings 
and of no architectural merit. The cattle market is the largest iu the district. 
Kosi has a first-class police-station, au imperial post-office, a second-class branch 
dispensary (6,354 patients in 1SS2), and a tahsili school. There is also a muni- 
cipal bungalow available as a rest-bouse. 

The place is feverish, and strangers (officials and others compelled to live 
here) complain much of the climate. Popularly this 
liability to fever is considered to be a result of the open- 
ing of the canal. There is plenty of fresh water, which is generally good, and 
canal-water is made use of only for cattle and bathing. The streets are fairly 
well drained, being paved with brick and stone, and haviug drains on either 
side. The sweepings of the town are collected in trenches covered with earth 
and sold to cultivators. 

The chief imports into the municipality according to the official statement, 
with the quautity or value imported in 1S81-S2, were 
as follows grain (75,763 maunds); refiued sugar 
(4,551 maunds); unrefined sugar (27,078 maunds); ghi (1,067 maunds); animals 
for slaughter (6,051 head) ; oil and oilseeds (3,932 maunds); fuel (Us. 2,780); 
building materials (Rs. 6,253) ; drugs aud spices (its. 16,164) ; tobacco (1,134 
maunds) ; European aud native cloth (Rs. 89,718) ; and metals (Rs. 19,974). 

The municipal committee of Kosi cousists of twelve members, of whom 
’ two sit by virtue of their office, aud the remainder by 
Municipality. election. The iucomc of the municipality is derived 

chiefly from an octroi tax falling in 1SSI-S2 at the rate of Re. 0-9-8} on net 
receipts per head of population. The total income iu 1SS1-32 was Us. 15,481 
(including a balance of Rs. 4,711 from the previous year). The total expen- 
diture in the same year was 11s. 13,581, the chief items of which were collec- 
tion (Rs. 1,421), original works (Rs. 1,224), repairs aud maintenance of roads 
(Rs. 3,584), aud police (Us. 1,830). 

On the 31st of May, 1857, the rebels on their march to Dehli stopped at 
Kosi, aud after burning down the customs bungalow, 
aud piilagiug the police-station, plundered the tahsili of 


Xocu! history. 
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the small sum of money, some Rs. 150, which was all that they found there; 
nearly all the records were saved. The townspeople and most of the adjoining 
villages remained well affected, and as a reward one year’s land revenue was 
remitted and a grant of Rs. 50 made to each lamburddv. 

Kursanda. — Town in the centre of tahsil Sa’dabad; distant 20 miles south- 
east from Muttra, and 3 miles south-west from Sa’dabad ; is situated on the 
Agra and Aligarh road. Latitude 27°-23'-45"; longitude 78°-3'-24". By the 
census of 1881 the area was 82 acres, with a total population of 6,018* (2,097 
females), giving a density of 73 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 5,625 
(2,525 females) ; Musalmans, 393 (172 females). Kursanda was settled by a 
Hag& Jat, named Pdran Chand, who bestowed part of the land on his family 
priest ( purohit ), Cbandu Panda.. Their descendants are still in possession, 
except of a part which has been acquired by Athwarayas. There are four 
small temples. A market is held twice a week, on Sunday and Thursday. In 
the Mutiny two of the zamind&rs, Zalim and Deo Karan, were hanged for the 
part they took in looting Sa’dabad. 

Maghera. — Agricultural town in the north of tahsil Muttra ; distant 15 
miles north-west from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 27°-3V-0" ; 
longitude 77 Q -37'-52". Population (1881) 4,719 (2,207 females). The zamin-. 
dars were formerly Kirors ; they are now Ahivasis. 

Mahaban. — A tahsil on the eastern side of the district, conterminous with 


the parganah of the same name ; is bounded on the north 
Boundaries, area, &c. 7 , 

by tahsu Mat; on the east by the Aligarh district and the 

tahsil of Sa’dabad; and on the remaining sides by the Jumna, which separates 
itfrom Agra on the south and from the Muttra tahsil on the west. The total area 
in 1881-82 was 238 , 8 square miles, of which 194 - 4 were cultivated, 23‘7 culti- 
vable, and 20 - 7 barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 214-9 square miles (174-8 cultivated, 23’5 cultivable, 16-6 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 3,1.3,568; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,54,906. The amount of rent, including 
• local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,50,632. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 196 inhabited 
Population. villages: of which 64 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 63 

between 200 and 500 ; 39 between 500 and 1,000 ; 21 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 6 between 2,000 and 3,' 00 ; and 2 between 
-3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was 


1 7,144 in 1873. 
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Mah&ban (6,182). The total population was 116,829 (52,792 females), giv- 
ing a density of 489 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 110,029 Hindus (49,605 females); 6,787 Musalmans (3,180 females) ; 2 
Jains (both females); 10 Christians (5 females); and one other (male). 

The tahsil is of a straggling and irregular shape, narrowing to a point in 

Physical features. estreme nor th and south; The southern portion 

is enclosed in a loop of the Jumna facing Akbar’s tomb 
at Sikandra. Its maximum length from north to south is 32 miles. In the 


centre it widens out, and reaches its maximum breadth of 14 miles opposite 
Muttra. The Jumna with its series of sinuous bends is the boundary of the 
tahsil for nearly 50 miles. For a distance varying from one to three miles 
inland from the river, the surface of the ground is broken up either by ravines 
©r heavy sandhills. This belt of sand and ravines is for the greater part uncul- 
tivated, but is much used for grazing purposes. Some of the ravines are fairly 
wooded, and in the sandy tracts coarse thatching-grass (sarpat) grows in pro- 
fusion. To the east, beyond the zone of sand and ravines, the country is level 
and like the rest of the Doab. The prevailing soil is piliya, or light loam. 
Isolated tracts of sand occur even in the eastern portion of the tahsil, but they 
form a comparatively small area. The baisuri weed prevails in the east in the 
tract of country that extends from Rdya to Bisawar, and especially in Ayra- 
Khera, but elsewhere it is not met with in the tahsil. Owing to the action of 
the river, the area and conformation of the Jumna valley, as well as the amount 
of it that is cultivated, change yearly. The soil of this valley is all alluvial, and 
a large portion of it depends on the nature of the deposit left by the yearly 
flood. The higher fields under the hangar cliff are generally of firmer soil and 
of better quality than those that are more subject to inundation; in some of 
the former cane is grown, while the commoner crops are cotton and judr fol- 
lowed by wheat and barley. In the lower-lying fields, wheat, barley, and peas 
are generally grown. These are for the most part unirrigated; and, if the 
deposit has been rich and the season otherwise good, the outturn is heavy, 
equalling that of first-class irrigated uplands; but if the deposit has been sandy 
and the season too moist, the outturn is light. Close to the river, in what seems 
to be pure sand, melon and cucumber cultivation is extensively carried on 
during the hot months; and in the vicinity of large towns, the cultivators are 
known to pay Rs. 5, and even more, per bigha for the right of using this land. 

Irrigation is carried on principally from wells ; the depth at which water is 
found varies considerably, but the average throughout 
Irrigation. tahsil, excluding the kliddar portion that borders 
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on the Jumna, is 45 feet. The area irrigated from rivers, jhila, and ponds in 
the hangar portion of the tahsil is insignificant. There is at present no canal 
irrigation, but the Mat branch of the Ganges canal will, if completed, pass 
down the whole length of the tahsil. 

On account of the exceptionally dry character of the tahsil, and the diffi- 
culty that attends irrigation owing to the distance of 
Cropa * water from the surface, autumn crops are more sown 

than spring crops. By far the most important of the former are cotton and 
judr, and of the latter, wheat, barley, and bejhar. Sugarcane, rice, indigo, 
opium, and garden crops are very sparingly produced. Tbe area sown with, 
two crops (do-fusli)) is 5T7 per cent, of the whole cultivated area. 

The total area paying revenue owned by proprietors at the last settlement 
was 136,345, acres and tbe total revenue-free area was 
Landholders. 15,399 acres Of the former, 50,601 acres were held by 

Juts, 43,477 by Brahmans, 19,716 by Banias, 6,941 by Thakurs, 4,773 by Mnsal- 
mans, 4,143 by Kayaths, 1,258 by Dhusars, 580 by Ahirs, and the remainder 
by other castes. The number of distinct estates is 216, of which 18 are enjoyed 
revenue-free by religious persons or establishments, and 89 are in the hands 
of sole proprietors, as distinct from village communities. Of secular proprietors 
the wealthiest, as in most other parts of the country no\v-a-days, are self-made 
men of the Bania caste. First in this order come Mahi Lai and Janki Prasad 
' of Raya, descendants of Nand R&m, a petty trader of that town. Of much the 
Bame social standing is a family of Sanadh Brahmans at Jagdispur, money- 
lenders by profession, who are gradually acquiring a considerable estate by 
the transfer to them of lands which, for the most part, they first held only on 
mortgage. The head of the firm in their native village is Harideva, with 
whom is associated in patnership his nephew, Chunni Lai. The Saiyids of 
Mahaban, though of inferior wealth, have claims to a more ancient and honor- 
able pedigree. The most prominent person among the Pachhauris of Gokha- 
rauli is Kaliyan Sinh; the actual head of the family, his cousin the Thdkurani 
Pran Kunwar, has adopted one of his sons by name Bam Chand. 

In the revenue-paying portion of the uplands, at the recent settlement. 

Tenants. 33,251 acres were cultivated by proprietors as sir, 9 

by ex-proprietary tenants, 44,804 by tenants with 
ncoupancy rights, and 34,796 by tenants-at-will. Jats held three-fourths 
of the sir area and more than half of the area cultivated by tenants. Next 
to them in importance come Brahmans, and then Chamars and Banias. Each- 
Ms, here as elsewhere, pay the highest rates, but their aggregate holding 


is 
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insignificant. The average rate paid by tenants-at-will is 29 per cent above- 
the average rate realized from occupancy tenants, although the latter cultivate, 
on the whole, better land. ' 

Mahaban, as mentioned in Part I. fp. 3), was one of the 33 mahdls of 

Fiscal history, sarkav Agra. In addition to its present area, it then 

contained what is now parganah Matandpart of parga- 
nah Sadabad. Immediately after the cession in 1S03 it was attached to the 
Aligarh district, and was one of the parganahs held in farm by Thakur Dayanim 
of Hathras until 1808. In 1815, on the constitution of the sub-collectorate of 
Sa dabad, it became part of it, and continued so till, in 1821?, Sa’dabad was raised 
to the rank of an independent district. In 1832 it became part of the Muttra 
district. At the penultimate settlement, Mahaban consisted of 102 villages (of 
which 15 were revenue-free), with a total area of 94,352 acres. Since then its 
boundaries have been enlarged by the addition of: tappas Raya and Sonai, form- 
erly recognized as two distinct sub-divisions ; talukas Ar Laskarpur, Madim, 
and Sonkh, with three villages besides, from parganah Mu rain ; nine villages 
from parganah Mat j two villages from parganah Sa’dabad ; and one village 
from Aligarh. The whole tahsfl now consists of 105 revenue-paying and 14 
revenue-free villages, together with six talukas containing 80 revenue-paying 
and three revenue-free estates. The names of the talukas are E/iya, Ayra-Khera, 
Sonai, K.r Laskarpui', Sonkh, and Madim. To give a history of the penulti- 
mate settlement would involve giviug a separate history of each sub-divi- 
sion. It will be sufficient to remark that the demands of the first and last 
years of the settlement, for the tahsil as it now stands, were Us. 2,84,656 
and Es. 2,SS,638 respectively. Of the last (current) settlement, a full account 
will be found in the district memoir [supra pp. 123-128]. The demand for this 
tahsil is Es. 3,14,2S7, which shows an increase over the demand of the last year 
of the expired settlement of Rs. 25,654, or nearly 9 per cent. 

Mahaban.— Chief town of the tahsil just described ; is situated on the left 
bank of the Jumna, 5 miles south-east from Muttra. Latitude 27 °-25' -50" j 
longitude 77°-46'-58". By the census of 18S1 the area was 100 acres, with 
a total population of 6,182 1 (2,996 females), giving a density of 61 to the 
acre. The Hindus numbered 4,475 (2,102 females? ; Musalmans, 1,704 (892 
females); and others, 3 (2 females). Mnttra and Mah&bau are closely con- 
nected by legend, for Krishna, though born at the one, was cradled at tha 
other, and they both make their first appearance in history under the same 
unfortunate circumstances, having been sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni in the 

*G,9S0 in 1878. 
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year 1017 A. 1). From the effects of this catastrophe it would seem that 
Mahaban was never able to recover itself, and at the present day, though the 
head-quartevs.of a large tahsil, it can scarcely be called more than a consider- 
able village. A century or so ago it must have presented a still meaner ap- 
pearance, as all the best private houses have been built Quite recently. Nei- 
ther are the temples of any antiquity : the largest and also the most sacred is 
that dedicated to Mathura-Natb, which boasts a pyramidal tower ( sikkara ) of 
some height and size ; but the material is brick and the design commonplace. 
A great part of the town is occupied by a high hill, partly natural and partly 
artificial, where stood the old fort. Upon its most elevated point is shown a 
small cell, called Syam Lsila, believed to mark the spot where Jasoda gave 
birth to Mayd or Joganidra, substituted by Yasudeva for tbe infant Krishna. 
But by far the most interesting building is a covered court called the Assi- 
Kliamba (eighty pillars) described in Part III. [supra p. 95]. There can be 
little doubt that Mahaban. was the site of some one or more Buddhist monas- 
teries, since Fa Hian distinctly states that these establishments existed on 
both sides of the river, and fragments of Buddhist sculpture have occasionally 
been brought to light within the precincts of tbe fort. Whatever may be the 
exact Indian word concealed under the form Klisoboras or Clisoboras given by 
Arrian and Pliny as the name of the town between which and Muttra the 
Jumna flowed, it may be concluded with certainty that Mahaban is the site 
intended. The town has a third-class police-station, an imperial post-office, 
and a tahsili school. 


The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1S56. 
During 1881-82 the house.tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs. 71-14-11 from the 
preceding year, gave a total Income of Es. 1,455-14-11. The expenditure, which -.ras chief r on 
police (Ra 976-15-5), public works (Rs. 109-10-10), and conservancy (Rs. I4i„',ainea aref ro 
Bs. 1,350-4-9. The returns showed 1,949 houses, of which G70 were assessed with :he ; ths 
incidence being Ra. 2-0- U per bouse assessed, and Bs. 0.3-3 per head of popaknoa. 


jIIss 
tiinfa 


Majhoi. — Agricultural village in the east of tahsil Kosi : distant 25 
north-north-west from Muttra, and 1 L miles north-east from KosL Ls 
27° 5 1 ' 42 ° ; longitude 77® 36' 20''. Population (1SS1) 557 {2H> femidas). 
It has a third-class police-station and a district pcst-piSce. Ii is situated 02 
the right bank of the Jnmna and is one of the confiscated Gzjzr t zlnzis. 7 wo 
large groves-serve to commemorate the names of C hains and Ser i - V . -Jz zz-zz- 
bers of that community. Two fairs in honor of Devi are held zn Chzii -IjzrzL- 
April) and Knar (September-October.) There xre also rvrtj sz=I zozzbs* 

Manikpur— Railway station on theEasrlrciandiaehnnrz: x.s zi.=-Tr!a S --_ 
road station ; is situated in tahsil Sa’dabzi -33 zrilss szsz-sozzz- zzs: fir cz ',' c - 
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and 9 east from Sa’dabad. Latitude 27°-2G '-42"; lonmtnde 78°-12'-4 6* 
Population i8ol) 251 115 females). 

Mat— North-eastern talisil and parganah of the district, is bounded on the 

Boundaries, area, &c n ° rtb and east b y Ali g arb 5 on the south by tahsil Ma- 

haban ; and on the we3t by the Jumna, which sepa- 
rates it from the tahsils of Muttra, Chliata, and Kosi. At the village of Jahan- 
girpur, however, the river is not the boundary, as, when by a sudden change 
of the stream some years since the khadar of that village was cut in half, it was 
awarded the portion that had gone over to the Muttra side. The total area in 


1881-82 was 221*0 square miles, of which 175*4 were cultivated, 31*0 cultivable, 
and 14*6 barron ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
215*5 square miles (172*5 cultivated, 29 7 cultivable, 13*3 barren) The amount 
of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, 
where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 2,72,522 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,06,576. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was R c . 4,64,872. 

According to the census of 1881, the tabsfl contained 143 inhabited 
p villages : of which 40 had less than 200 inhabitants j 

39 between 200 and 500 ; 37 between 500 and 1,000 ; 
20 between 1,000 and 2,000: 5 between 2,000 and 3,000; and 1 between 
3,0 f i0 and 5, 000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was . 
Burir (5,199). The total population was 95,446 (44,468 females), giving a 
density of 428 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
89,346 Hindus (41,609 females), and 6,100 Musalmans (2,859 females, 1 . 

The tahsil is a long, narrow, straggling tract of country. Its extreme 
. length from Piparauli on the south to Chankra on the 

hysical fea urea. north is 2S miles, while its average breadth is only 

seven miles. Except from Bhadaura southwards, the Jumna ravines are no- 
where deep or rugged along the present bank of the river. There are two large 
lakes in the tahsil : one, which gives a name to the town of Noh Jldl, is sis 
miles in length and about a mile broad j the second, called Moti Jldl, between 
M&t and Dangoli, is some two miles long and 300 yards broad. The greater 
part of both is brought under cultivation for rabi crops. The flooding of tho 
Noh Jhll lake generally induces sickness in the neighbourhood. It swarms 
with waterfowl, which are caught in nets and sold at Rs. 4J the hundred. 
The principal varieties of fish are rohu } Idnchi , sax U } singi and jhinga. The only 
stream in the tahsil, besides the Jumna, is a tiny rivulet known as the Pat- 
wdha, which flows for a short time in the rainy season. ’ It its tardi autumn 
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' crops can bo sown boro and thero ; whilst in most places the actual beJ is sown 
with spring crops. These depressions, with their lino of ravines stretching luck' 
into the heart of tho tahsii, naturally cause a prevalence of sandbanks and of 
lighter soil. In tho north of tho tahsii, especially west of the Putwaha, tho 
.lines of sand rise 20 or 30 feet above the general level, and form one of the 
chief features of the country. Tho following are given in tho Settlement Report 
as tho most important systems of sandhills 

1. The hill starling from the edge of the N’uit Jltii depression near Manigarhi and paa- 
ingjinto the Aligarh district. 

2. The hill leaving the same depression near Xurpur, running north to Awakhera, and 
thcnco north-cast to Mithduii. 

3. The net-work in the re-entering curvo of the depression already mentioned. 

4. The line on the south of the Noh Jhii depression from Soh to Hroapur. 

6. The line running up tho right bank of the Tatwilu, and combined with the rariuei. 

6. The line marking the edge of the present AhdJdr clitf in Digfurra and fJaraath.aal 
in places down the whole length of tho tahsii. 

7. The system commencing in Xusithi on the south, and running thence north :o jj.'iyvs* 
mal, und connected with the third of the old river-beds noted above. 

5. The sandhills of Ilasanpur and Naoli. 
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sweet, brackish, salt, bitter, and bitter and oily. The last mentioned kind m 
found only in Huinuddinpur and a few neighbouring villages; and the salt water' 
is found along the edge of the old ravines as well as in isolated spots elsowhere. 

Very little sugarcane and rice are grown in the tahsil. The principal rain 

Crops. cro P s are j uir i bujra, Indian-corn, and cottou. Sosa- 

mum (til), arhar pulse, and hemp are also grown, but 
ordinarily in the same field with judr. The spring crops are wheat, barley, gram, 
and mustard; the latter is generally sown with wheat. 

The total area paying revenue" owned by proprietors was, at tho last sot- 
Landhoidets. tlement, 138,775 acres, while tho total rovonue-froo 

area was only 3,052 acres. Of tho former, 46,572 
acres were held by Jats, 28,010 by Brahmans, 18,132 by Thdkura, 17,586 by 
Banias, 7,094 by Musalmans, 5,974 by Kdyaths, and 1,419 by'othor castes; 
while 1,378 were dedicated to tho Rangji tempio, and 11,810 to tho Dwurkadhw 
temple. The subdivision of property in this tahsil is very minuto. Tho num- 
ber of separato estates is 153, the great majority being bhaiyuctuira . Tho richest 
resident landlords are the members of a Brahman family of tho yeoman class ; 
their names aro Pola Ram and- Parasuram. Throe othor men of substance, 
of much the same social position, aro Lachhman, Sorhu, and Lahl R»im; tho 
two former aro Brahmans, and tho last is a Bauiii. Tho principal non-rosidont 
proprietors aro Liao Abdullah Khtiu of Aligarh, tho raja of Mursun, and Lulus 
Mahi Ltil and Juuki Prasdd. 

In tho roveuue-payiug portion of tho tahsil 34,860 acres wore, at tho 
recent settlement, cultivated by proprietors as a(r, 266 
by ex-propriotary tonauts, 20,792 oy resident tenants 
with ocoupaucy rights, 4,537 by non-resident tenants with occupancy rights, 
39,309 by resident tenants-at-will, aud 11,024 by non-resident tonuuts-at-wil! ; 
while 1,085 acres woro ront-freo land granted by zamfndars, and 505 cultivated 
gardens. Tho principal cultivators wore Brahmans, Jilts, Thakurs, Muham- 
madans, Uhamars, Banias, Gadarias, Barhais, Kachhis, Nals, and Mullahs. 
Tho average rate of ront paid by tenants in tlie soutli of tho tahsil was Us. 6-1-5 
bv ox-propriotary tenants, Us. 4-2-9 by occupancy tenants, and Us. 5-2-7 by 
tenants-at-will ; while in the north of tho tahsil the rates were much lower, 
vi:., 11s. 5-8-9 were paid by ex-proprietary tonauts, Us. 3-1-3 by occupancy 

tenants, and Us. 3-14-3 by tenants-at-will. 

The parganubs of Noh Jhil and Mat were amalgamated into one tahsil in 
1861. In the time ofAkb.tr, Mat proper came under Mu- 
liubau, aud XuU Jhil formed part of pargauah Nob itt the KM 


TiiCai history. 
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Immediately lwfore its c^sioii in 180 1, Null Jhil was the estate of Ge- 
neral Perron, while Mat was held by G.-m-ral Du Puisne. The former was 
first attached, as a temporary m-a.-uro. to the K.»t**hg.trh, and the latter to the 
Eiawah division; hut they were, on the constitution of the Aligarh district in 
1801, incorporated in it. In 1805, they were farmed to Haimiast Khan, who, in 
1807, was outlawed and expelled hy General Dickon-* lor his attach on tho 
villaga'of .Mttsmina. On this a zwnimhiri settlement of the parganahs was con- 
cluded. In 1S2 1 both parganahs were tr.in»f'-rivd to the Sa duhad <now Muttra) 
district. During the Mutiny, there was some di-aiie>’tio» in thi.-» iahsil; tho re- 
bels were led bv Umriio Bahadur. who wn- killed at Dehii. I Its estates, sumo 
eighteen villages in all, were conferred upon •‘von L.iklimi Lband free for lite. 
On his death, the grant was further extended to his son, Seth Kaghunufh Ihisf, 
on payment of half the Government demand. An account of the successive 
settlements of this tah.-H will ho found in Part III. £*«/»»■<* pp. 117-128]. 

Mat.— Chief town of tainJI just de-crihed, i» aituit'al not far from the left 
bank of the Jumna, 12 miles north from Muttra. Latitude 27 3 - 5 / -12*5(J"; long- 
itude 77°-M'-5tc05' 1 ’. Population ( I8SJ > 'J , ' J, l-'DJ females'. The township 
is divided iuto two parts, called Raja and Mu!a. The landed proprietors wero 
originally all Brahmans and Tuakur.s, hut some Muhammadan* are now in pos- 
session of part as mortgagees. There i-. an old mud fort, and within its euclosuro 
stands tho tahidli and police-station. Though it gives its name to tho taludl, it 
is a small and unimportant place. An uumetalled road carried over very broken 
and raviny ground, and therefore requiring oxtendvo repairs after every rainy 
season, connects it with the Brinduhan bridge of boats, .'J} miles lower down tho 
stream It is one of tho stations in the Hindu pilgrimage of tho BmvjiUrd, and 
is said to derive its name from tho milk-pans limit) here upset hy Krishna in 
his childish play. In tho subordinate hamlet of Chhahiri, a littlo higher up tho 
stream, is tho sacred grovo of Uhaiuiirhan, a dense thicket of her and other 
low prickly shrubs, with a small modern temple, rest-house, and well, in an 
open Bpace in tho centre. Just outside is an ancient fig-treo [but) which 
Krishna and his playmates Baluruma and Sinkhna aro said to havo made their 
goal when they ran races against each other. A* large fair, chiefly attended by 
Bengalis, is held hero in Ohait (March-April), and is called tho Qmil-matulalt. 
Tho temple in tho grovo is dedicated to Bihari Ji ; that under tho Bhaudirbat 
to Sudama. In the town aro threo other small shrines dedicated to Radha- 
Mohan, Gopalji, and Mahadova. Two mosques havo also recently beon 
built. Iu the Mutiny, the only act of violence committed was tho seizure of six 
grain-boats passing down tho river, for which the zamindars wore subsequently 
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fined. Besides the third-class police-station, there is an imperial post-office in 
the town, and a market is held on Tuesdays. 

. _ watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX: of less. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 14-7-0 from the 
preceding year, gave a total iucomc of Us. 665-7-0. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police 
(Rs. 4'0-4-to), public works (Us 2-8-0), and conservancy (Rs, 72-0-0), amounted to Bs. 630-10-11. 
The returns showed 1,088 houses, of which 513 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being 
Rs, 1-4-4 per house assessed, and Be, 0-2-2 per head of population. 

Mirhavali.— Agricultural village in tahsil Sa’dabad ; distant 19 miles 

south-east from Muttra, and 11 miles south-west from Sa’dabad. Latitude 27°- 

W-W f ; longitude 77°-58'-25". Population (1881) 2,2.87 (957 females). . - 

Muttra (or, correctly spelt, Mathura). — Bead-quarters tahsil and parga- 

„ , . . nah, situated in the south-western corner of the dis- 

Boundunes, area, &c. .... 

trict : is bounded on the north by tahsil Olih&ta ; on the 
east by the Jumna; and on the south and west by the State of Bhartpur. Its 
maximum extent from' east to west is 23 miles, and from north to south 20 
miles. It is the largest tahsil in the district, and had, in 1881-82, a total area 
of 396*6 square miles. Of this 281*5 square miles were cultivated, 86*0 
cultivable, and 29*1 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 332*3 square miles (233*8 cultivated, 74*3 cultivable, 24*2 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 3,33,219; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,80,018. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 6,68,698. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 229 inhabited vil- 
lages: of which 42 had less than 200 inhabitants; 79 
Population. between 200 and 500; 73 between 500 and 1,000 ; 19 

between 1,000 and 2,000; 6 between 2,000 and 3,000; and 8 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Muttra 
(47,483) and Brindaban (21,467). The total population was 220,307 (102,402 
females), giving a density of 549 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 196,699 Hiudus (91,533 females); 22,905 Musalmans 
(10,581 females); 331 Jains (170 females); 328 Christians V 106 females); and 
44 others (12 females). 

The tahsil extends from the Jumna on the east to the foot of the Bhart- 
pur hills on the north-west. Within it the chief 

Physical features. Jin0 of h;Ilg ig the g ir ,.R6j of Gobardhan which runs 

parallel to the Bhartpur range. It is about five miles long, and stands about 
a hundred feet above the plain at its southern end, while at the north it is litt a 
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more than a heap of atones. The whole of this hill is of the greatest sanc- 
tity, bem® celebrated in the mythological legonds m connection with Kushna, 
and numerous temples stand on it. It is covered with scanty vegetation, and ex- 
ercises little influence on the character of the soil in tko vicinity. It is other- 
wise with the Bhartpur hills, since for some two or threo miles before they aro 
reached, the soil becomes light and sandy. To tko oast the Jumna’s influence 
is apparent for three miles inland, and low alluvial soil, ravines, and sandy 
downs are found along its banks. From the lino whore the Jumna ceases to 
affect the character of the soil up to the line within which tho soil shows tho 
effect of the neighbourhood of the Bhartpur hills, the whole country is one flat 
uniform plain, without a single river or. stream. The general soil is a firm pi- 
Hya , broken only in places by narrow veins of sand and an old hillock of pulh. 
Except in the lines of drainage known as the western depressions, tko inun- 
dated area is generally insignificant. Of trees, the m'»», babul , and kadamb, 
are the most common indigenous ones in the tahsil. 

With the exception of the Jumna, there are no rivers of any importance 
from an irrigation point of view, and there are no 
jhils and marshes. The average depth of water over 
the whole tahsil is 49 feet ; and there is a large tract to tko north-west towards 
and beyond Radh&kund where the depth at which water is found varies from 
as much as 50 to 62 feet. It is thus a matter cf considerable expense to sink a 
well, more especially as the sandiness of the soil ordinarily necessitates the 
construction of a masonry cyliuder. Irrigation was, consequently, little resorted 
to at the time of the recent settlement. The one great need of the country w.as 
water, but this has now been supplied by the Agra canal, which has proved a 
great boon to the agriculturist. It runs down the centre of the tahsil, in which 
it has a length of 16 miles, and crosses the Dig road close to the town of 
Aring. 

The principal crops are tobacco, sugarcane, gram, cotton, and barley. 

Crops. and 3 uar are a] so largely grown, though not 

ordinarily to such an extent as those above named. 
Wheat here forms an average crop, thougli it is scarcely seen in the adjoining 
tabsils. The cold-weather instalment of the Government demand is realized 
principally from the outturn of cotton. The average yield per acre is calculat- 
ed at one maund of cotton, seven of judr,' three of bdjra, six of wheat, eight of 
barley, five of gram eight of tobacco, and ten and ahalf of gur from sugarcane. 

The cost of cultivation per acre for Uarlf crops is estimatsd at Bs. 7, and for 
rabi crops at Rs. 10. 5 
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Omitting from consideration the 84 villages transferred to this tahsil from 

Landholders. tIie Faral1 of tlj0 district, 35,512 acres of 

land were, at the recent settlement, owned by Jats, 
34,869 by Brahmans, 27,352 by Thdkurs, 17,725 by Banids, 6,774 by Kdyath*, 
4,336 by Muhammadans, 788 by Dhiisars, 561 by Gujars, and the remainder by 
other castes. The principal landed proprietors are the trustees of the Seth’s 
temple at Briudaban ; Gosnin Purushottam Lai of Gokul ; the raja of Awa ; the 
heirs of the Laid Babu, in Calcutta ; and Seths Ghansydm Das and Gobardhan 
Dd s of Muttra. Not one of them is actually resident in any of his villages. 

Again omitting from consideration the 84 villages transferred from tho 
Tenants A S ra district, 30,059 acres of land in this tahsil woro, 

at the recent settlement, cultivated by proprietors as 
8{r } 18,030 by resident tenants with occupancy rights, 2,202 by non-residont 
tenants with occupancy rights, 42,999 by resident tenants-at-will, and 16,321 
by non-resident tenants-at-will, while 1,509 acres woro rcut-freo land grouted 
by zamfnddrs. Either as tenants or owners of sir land, Juts, Thdkurs, Brahmans, 
Chamars, and Muhammadans held between them almost nino-tonths of tho 
cultivated area. The Jats, who cultivated 35,463 aoros, are just as industrious 
and skilful as the Doab Jats, but tho other cultivators in tho tahsil aro very 
inferior to them. The Rajputs and Musalinnns aro wretched cultivators ; and 
the Brahmans and Chamars, although bettor than tho Rajputs, aro after all 
only moderately good farmers. The only othor castes that affect tho agricul- 
tural character of tho tahsil aro Lodbus, Kuchins, Gadarid*, Gujars, and Ahlrs ; 
but tho area cultivated by each of theso castes is less than 2 por cent, of tho 


whole cultivated area. 

During the supremacy of tho Jut3 and tho Mariettas in tho last century, 
the present tahsil was in five divisions, Arlng, Gnh.ir- 
Fiscal history. dhan, Sonkh, Sousa, and Muttra. All five were ced-d 

to the East India Company by Daulat Uao Sindbiu, in 1803. The greater part of 
Arln" was then included in Sahdr. Gobardhan, immediately after the coition, 
was granted freo of assessment to Ivunwar Lachhman SinXi, a son of ibija Uanjit 
SiulCof Bhartpur; but in 1S26, by Regulation V. of that year, it iva« annexed to 
tho Agra district. Sonkh and Sonsa were first made over to tho raja of Bhartpur; 
but by tho treaty of 17th April, lfc'05, they were resumed, annexed to tho 
Company’s dominions by Regulation Nil. ot I80o, and placed uruii.r tno 
jurisdiction of tho collector of Agra. They were, however, imm-dial- Iy in.no 
over to Siudhia as a jugir for his wife ami daughter, and not finally re.mm .d 
until ISOS. On tho formation of tho Muttra district in 1832, tke.w psrgiiuhi 




